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PREFACE. 


The following work has long Dec^announceA as on the 
eve of publication, to the great annoyancfc of the Author. 
It was, indeed, commenced several years since, -but the 

• i 

prosecution of it has been repeatedly interrupted by 
other occupations, by a lonjj absehce in Europe/ and 
by occasional derangement of health. It is only within 4 

the last two or three years that I have been able to 

% 

apply myself to it steadily. TJhis is stated to account 
for the delay in its publication. 

• The present volume treats of the earlie? portion ol 

* t 

Washington's life previous to the war of the Revolution, 

giving his expeditions into tha wilderness, his campaigns 
* • 

ontjie frontier in the ^ld French' ‘war * and the other 
“ experiences^by which his character was formed, and 
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he gradually* trained # up and prepared for his great 
destiny. , 

Though a biography, and of coflrse admitting of 

c 

familiar anecdote, excursive digressions, and/a flexible 
texture of narrative, yet, for the ^nost p*ii, it is essen- 
tially historic. Washington, in fact, had very little 
private life, but was eminently a public character 

m 

All his actions and concerns^ almost from boyhood were 
connected with the history of his country. In writing 
his biography, therefore, I am obl iged to teke glances 
over collateral historv -tis seen from his point of view 

9 

and influencing 4 nis plans, and to narrate dfetant trans- 
actions apparently unconnected* with his concerns, but 

• • 

1 eventually bearing upon the great drama in which he 
was the principal actor. 

I have endeavoured to execute my task with candour 

and fidelity ; stating facts on what appeared to be good 

authority, and avoiding # as much as possible alf false 

colouring and exaggeration. *My work is founded on the 
« • 
correspondence of Washington, which, in fact, affords 

the amplest and surest groundwork for his biography 

This I hav.e consulted as it exists in manuscript in the 

archives of the department of Stage to which I (lave had 

full and frequent acqpss. I have alstfjrffde frequent 
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use of “ Washington’s Writings,” as published by Mr. 
Sparks ;* a careful collation of many of whfcfr with the 
originals having convinced me of the general correctness 
of the collection, and of the safety with which Vt ifiay 
be relied upqp for historical purposes; and -I am happy t 
to bear this testimony to the essential accuracy of one 
;vhom I consider among tlie greatest benefactors to our. 
national literature ; and to whose writings and researches 
I acknowledge mys&f largely indebted throughout my 
work. , * 

W. I 


Sunnushle, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENEALOGY OP THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 

*» 

The Washington family is of an ancient English stock, the 
genealogy of which has been*tracod up to the century 
immediately succeeding the Conquest. At that tiifte it was 
in possession of landed estates and manorial privileges in 
the county of Durham, such as were enjoyed only by those, 
or Ijbeir descendants, who had come over from Normandy 
with the Conqueror, ox had fought under his standard. 
When William the Conqueror laid waste the whole country 
north of the Humber, in punishment of the insurrection of 
the Northumbrians, he apportioned the estates among his* 
followers, and advanced N ormans and other foreigners to 
the principal ecclesiastical dignities. One of the must 
wealthy and important sees was that of Durham. Hither 
had been transported the bones of St. Cuthbert from their . 
original shrine at Lindisfame, wlfen it was ravaged by the 
Danes. That saint, sa^s Canfden, was esteemed by princes 
^nd gentry a titular saint against the Scots . 1 Jlis shrine, 
therefore, had been held in peculiar revereneg by the 
Saxons, and the see of Durham endowed with cxtraoidi- 
nary privileges. 

William continued and increased those privileges. He 
needed a powerful, adherent on thi^ frontier to keep the 

If 1 Camden, Brit, iv., 349. 
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restless Northumbrians in order, and check Scottish inva- 
sion ; and no doubt' consider :d an enlightened ecclesiastic, 
appointed by the clown, a sdfer depositary of such power 
than an hereditary noble. 

Having placed a ntble and learned native of Loraine in 
the diocese, therefore, he erected it into a palatinate, over 
which the bishop, as Count Palatine, had temporal as well 
as spiritual jurisdiction. He built a strong castle for his 
protection, and to serve as a barrier against the Northern 
foe. He made him lord high-admiral of the sea and waters 
adjoining his palatinate, lord warden of the marches, and 
conservator of the league between England and Scotland. 
Thenceforth, we are told, the prelates of Durham owned 
no earthly superior within their diocese, but continued for 
centuries to exorcise every 'right attached to an independent 
sovereign.® i 

The bishop, as Count Palatine, lived in almost royal 
state and splendour. He had his lay chancellor, chamber- 
lains, secretaries, steward, treasurer, master of the horse, 
and a h'ost of minor officers. Still he *vas under feudal 
obligations. All landed propeity in those warlike times 
implied military service. Bishops and abbots, equally 
with great barons who held estates immediately of the 
crown, were obliged, when required, to furnish the king 
with armed men in proportion to their domains : but they 
had their feudatories under them to aid them in this 
^service. 

The princely prelate of Durham had his barons and 
knights, who held estates of him on feudal tenure, and 
were bound to servo him in peace and war. The3 r sat 
u occasionally in his councils, gave martial splendour to his 
court, and were obliged to have horse and weapon ready 
for service ; for they lived in a belligerent neighbourhood, 
disturbed occasionally by civil war, and often by Scottish 
foray. When the banner of St. Cuthbert, the royal standard* ' 
of the province, was displayed, no armed feudatory of the 
bishop could refuse to take the field. 8 

Some of these prelates, in token of the warlike duties of 

* Annals of Roger de Hove don. Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. ii. 
Collectanea Curiosa, vol. ii., p. 83. p 
8 Robert de Graystanes, Anglia Sacra, p. 746. 
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their diocese, engraved on their sdhls # a knight on horse- 
back armed at all points, braalishing in one hand a sword, 
and holding forth in the other the aim's of the see. 4 

Among the knights who held estates in the palatinate 
on these warlike conditions was Wili»am de Hertburn, tho 
progenitor «of the Washingtons. His Norman name & 
William would seem to poyit out his national descent*, and 
the family long continued to have Norman names of bap- 
tism. The suAiame of De Hertburn was taken from a ' 
village on the palatinate whi<£i ho held of the bishop in 
knight’s fee ; probably the same now called Hartbum,*on 
the banks of the Tees. It had become a custom among the 
Norman families of rank, about the time of the Conquest, 
to take sumajnes from their cities or estates ; it was not 
until some time afterwards that surnames became gene- 
rally assumed by the people/ • 

How or when the Do Hertbums first acquired possession 
of their f ijlago is not known. They may fcavo been com- 
panions in arms with Robert* do Brus (or Bruce), a noble 
knight of Nojmamdy, rewarded by William the Conqueror 
with great possessions in the North, and, among others, 
with the lordships of He A and Ilertness, in tho county of 
Divrham. 

The first actual mention we find of the family is in the 
Bolden Book, a record of all the lands appertaining to the 
diocese in 1183. In this it instated that William de Ilert- 
bum had exchanged his village of Hertburn for the mano* 
and village of Wessyngton, likewise in tho diocese ; paying 
the bishop a quit-rent of four pounds, and engaging to 
attend v him with two greyhounds in grand hunts, and to 
furnish a man-at-^rms whenever military aid should be* 
required of the palatinate. 0 

,, 4 Camden, Brit, iv., 349*. 

9 Lower on Surnames, vol. i., p. 43. Fuller says, that the custom 
of sumameB was brought from France in Edwardwthe Confessor’s time, 
about fifty years before the Conquest; but did not become universally 
settled until some hundred years afterwards. At first they did not 
descend hereditarily on the famil y.-v* Fuller, Church History . Roll of 
Battle Abbey . „ 

0 The Boltsbn Boofc. As thisjmcient document ‘gives the first trace 
of the Washington family,* it merits especial mention. In 1183, a 
survey was made by order of Bishop de Pusaz of all the lands of the 
« * ' B 2 
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The family changed 1 its surname with its estate, and 
thenceforward assumed? that ij'f De Wessynoton . 7 The con- 
dition of military service attached to its manor will be 
found to have been often exacted, nor was the service in 
the grand hunt an idle form. Hunting came next to war 
in those days, as the occupation of the nobility and gentry. 
Tfio clergy engaged in it equally with the laity. The 
hunting establishment of the Bishop of Durham was on a 
princely scale. He had his forests, chases, fend parks, with 
their train of foresters, rigors, and park-keepeA. A- 
grand hunt was a splendid pageant, in which all his barons 
and knights attended him with horse and hound. The 
stipulations with tho Seignior of Wessyngton show how 
strictly the rights of tho clipo were defined.#* All tho game 
taken by him in going to the forest belonged to the bishop ; 
all taken on returning belonged to himself . 8 

Hugh de Pusaz (or De Pudsay), during whebe episcopate 
we meet with this first trace of the De \V essyngtons, was a 
nephew of King Stephen, a.id a prelate 1 of great preten- 
sions ; fohd of appearing with a train of ecclesiastics and 
an armed retinue. When KiehanJ Occur de Lion put every- 
thing at pawn and sale to raise funds for a crusade to the 
Holy Land, the bishop resolved to accompany him. More 
wealthy than his sovereign, he made magnificent prepara- 
tions. Besides ships to convey his troops and retinue, he 

*eo held in demesne, or by tenants in villanage. The record was 
entered in a book called the Bolden Buke ; the parish of Bolden occur- 
ring first in alphabetical arrangement. The document commences in 
the following manner: Incipit liber qui vocatur Bolden Book. Anno 
Dominic® Incaraationis, 11814, &c. 

• The following is the memorandum in question? 

Willus de Herteburn habet Wessyngton (excepta ecclosia et terra 
tcclesie partinen) ad excamb. pro villa de*tlertebum quam pro hac 
quietara clamayit: Et reddit 4 L. Et vadit in mrifjna caza cum 2 Lt 
porar. Et quando commune auxilium venerit debet dare 1 Militem ad 
plus de auxHio, &c. — Collectanea Curiosa , vol. ii., p. 89. 

The Bolden Buke is a small folio, deposited in the office of the 
bishop's auditor, at Durham. 

7 The name is probably of Sar.on origin. It existed in England 
prior to the Conquest. The village of Wassengtone is mentioned in a 
Saxon oharter as granted by king Edgpr in 973 to Thorfcey Abbey.— 
Collectanea Topotjruphica, iv. 55. ® 

* Hutchinson's Durham, vol. ii., p. 48J. 
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iiad a sumptuous galley for himself ,*fiti$d up with & throne 
or episcopal chair of silver, am all the household, and even 
culinary, utensils, were of the same costly material. In a 
word, had not the prelate been induced to stay at home, 
and aid the king with his treasures, Iby being made one of 
the regents® of the kingdom, and Earl of Northumberland 
for life, the De Wessyngtons might have followed the 
banner of St. Cuthbert to the Holy Wars. • 

Nearly seventy years afterwards we find the family stil: 
retaining its manorial estate iru'tho palatinate. The names 
of Bondo de Wessyngton and William, his son, appear *on 
charters of land granted in >257 to religious houses. Soon 
after occurred the wars of the barons, in which the throne 
of Henry II I* was shaken byJhe De Mountforts. The 
chivalry of the palatinate rallied under the royal standard. 
On the list of loyal knights^wHb fought for their sovereign 
in the disastrous battlo of Lewes (1264), in which the king 
was takeft«prisoner, we find the name of William Washing- 
ton, of Wesliingtc*!. 9 • 

During the^ s{flendid pontificate of Anthony Dcke (or 
Beak), the knights of the % palatinate had continually to be 
in the saddle, or buckled m armour. The prelate was so 
impatient of rest that he never took more than one sleep, 
saving it was unbecoming a man to turn from one side to 
another in bed. lie was .perpetually, when within his 
diocese, either riding from ou$ manor to another, or hunt- 
ing and hawking. Twice he assisted Edward I., with all* 
his force, in invading Scotland. Tn the progress north- 
ward with the king, the bishop led the van, marching a 
day in advance of the main body, with a mercenary force, 
paid by himself, flf one thousand foot and five hundred* 
horse. Besides these, he had his feudatories of the pala- 
tinate ; six bannerets And one hundred and sixty knights, 
*fbt one of whom, says an old poem, but surpassed Arthur 
himself, though endowed with the charmed gifts of Merlin. 16 

9 This list of knights was inserted in the Bolden Book as an addi- 

tional entiy. It is cited at full length by Hutchinson. — Hist. Durham^ 

vol. L, p. 220? # # 

• 10 * * * * Onques Artous pour tou^ ces charmes. 

Si beau pnsent ne ot de Merlyn. 

Siege op Karla v^rock; an old^Poem in Norman French. 
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We presume the D? Wessyngtons were among those pieux 
chevaliers, an the banner ofyiSt. Cuthbert had been taken 
from its shrine on the occasion, and of course all the armed 
force of the diocese was bound to follow. It was borne in 
front of the army Hy a monk of Durham. There were 
many rich caparisons, says the old poem, many beautiful 
ponnbns fluttering from lances, and much neighing of 
steeds. The hills and valleys were covered with sumpter 
horses and waggons laden with tents and provisions. The 
Bishop of Durham, in his Warlike state, appeared, we are 
toid, more like a powerful prince than a priest or prelato. 11 

At the surrender of the crown of Scotland by John 
Baliol, which ended this invasion, the bishop negotiated 
on the part of England. , As a trophy of /the event, the 
chair of Scone, used on the inauguration of the Scottish 
monarchs, and containing Ac stone on which Jacob 
dreamed, the palladium of Scotland, was transferred to 
England and deposited in Westminster Abbey. 1 *' * 

In the reign of Edward III. wo find tL* 4 De Wessyngtons 
still mingling in chivalrous scenes. The r name of Sir 
Stephen de Wessyngton appears pn a list of knights (nobles 
chevaliers) who were to tilt at a tournament at Dunstable 
in 1334. He bore for his device a golden rose on an aaure 
field. 13 

11 Robert de Graystanes, Ang. Sac., p. 746, cited by Hutchinson, 
vol. i., p. 239. 

r 18 An extract from an inedited poem, cited by Nicolas in his trans- 
lation of the Siege of Carlavarock, gives a striking picture of the pala- 
tinate in these days of its pride and splendour: — 

There valour bowed before the rood and book, 

And kneeling knighthood served a prelate lord. 

Yet little deigned he bn such train to look, 

Or glance of ruth or pity to afford. 

The*;? time has heard the peal rung out at night. 

Has seen from every tower the cressets stream, 

When the rod hale-fire on yon western height 
Had roused the warder from his fitful dream. 

Has seen old Durham’sjion banner float 
G*er the proud bulwark, that, with giant pri(Je 
And feet deep pienged amidst the circling mo^t, 

The efforts of the roving Scot ".efied, 

m Collect. Topog. et Genealog., t. iv. , p. 395. 
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He was soon called to exercise his aims in a sterner 
field. In 1346, Edward and J his son,* the BJack Prince, 
being absent with the armiis in France, King David 
of Scotland invaded Northumberland with a powerful 
army. Queen Philippa, who had retrained in England as 
regent, immediately took the field, calling the northern 
prelates and nobles to join her standard. They all# has- 
tened to obey. Among the prelates was Hatfield, the 
Bishop of Durham. The sacred banner of St. Cuthbort 
was again displayed, and the chivalry of the palatinate 
assisted at the famous battle of N evil’s Cross, near Durham, 
in which the Scottish army w&s defeated and King David 
taken prisoner. * 

Queen Philippa hastened with a victorious train to cross 
the sea at Dovfer, and join King Edward in his camp before 
Calais. The prelate of Durham accompanied her. His 
military trai*i consisted of three bannerets, forty-eight 
knights, ftije hundred and sixty-four esquires, and eighty 
archers, on horsel^ck. 14 Thejj all arrived to witness the 
surrender of Calais (1346), on which occasioA Queen 
Philippa distinguished herself by her noble interference in 
saving the lives of its patriot citizens. 

^uch were the warlike and stately scenes in which the 
De Wessyngtons were galled to mingle by their feudal 
duiies as knights of the palatinate. A few years after the 
last event (1350), William, at that time lord of the manor 
of Wessyngton, had license \o settle it and the villago # 
upon himself, his wife, and “ his own right heirs.” He 
died in 1367, and his son and heir, William, succeeded to 
the estate. The latter is mentioned under the name of 
Sir William de Weschington, as one of the knights who, 
sat in the privy council of the coiinty during the episcopate 
of John Fordham. 15 Jluring this time the whole force of 
>^bhe palatinate was roused to pursue a foray of Scots, under 
Sir William Douglas, who, having ravaged the country, 
were returning laden with spoil. It was a fnlit of the 
feud between the Douglases and the Percys. The ma- 
rauders were overtaken by Hotspur Percy, and. then took 

\ - .• • 

“ Comer’s EccltA. Hist., Book VI., Cent. XIV. 

11 Hutchinson, vol. ii. 

’ B 
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place the battle of Ottorbounie, in which Percy was taken 
prisoner and Douglas slainA 

For upwards of two hundred years the Do Wcssyngtons 
had now sat in the councils of the palatinate ; had mingled 
with horse and houi^l in the stately 'hunts of its prelates, 
and followed the banner of St. Cuthbert to tbp field ; but 
Sir William, just mentioned, was the last of the family 
that rendered this feudal service. He was the last male* 
of the line to which the inheritance of tkd manor, by the 
license granted t-o his father, was confined. It passed 
a\vay from the Do Wessyngtons, after his doath, by the 
marriage of his only daughter and heir, Dionisia, with Sir 
William of Temple Studley. By the year 1400 it had be- 
come the property of the Blaykestons. 17 

But though the name' of De Wessyngton no longer 
figured on the chivalrous roll of the palatinato, it continued 
for a time to flourish in the cloisters. In t]p.e year 1416, 
John de Wessywgton was elected prior of the Benedictine 
convent, attached to the cathedral. r 5yhe monks of this 
cnnventvJiad been licensed by Pope Gregory VII. to per- 
form the solemn duties of the cathedral in piaco of secular 
clergy, and William the Conqueror had ordained that the 
priors of Durham should enjoy all the liberties, dignifies, 
and honours of abbots ; should , hold their lands and 
churches in their own hands and free disposition, and have 
the abbot’s seat on the left side of the choir — thus taking 
( rank of every one but the bishop. 18 

In the course of three centuries and upwards, which had 
since elapsed, these honours and privileges had been sub- 
ject to repeated dispute and encroachment, and the prior 
had nearly been elbowed out of the abbot’s chair by the 
archdeacon. John de Wessyngton was not a man to 
submit tamely to such infringements of his rights. He 
forthwith set himself up as the champion of his priory, 
and in a learned tracts de Jurihus et Possessbnibus Ecclesice 
l unehnentiis, established the validity of the long-controverted 

16 Theare the Dqjvglas lost his Kfe, 

And the Percy e was led away. 

11 FoRfcUN. Quoted by Surtefe, Hist . Durham, vol. i. 

17 Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. ii., p. 48S 1 . 

fa Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum. T. i., p. 231. London ed. 1846. 
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claims, and fixed himself firmly 'in ( the abbot’s chair. 
His success in this controversy gained him i$uch renown 
among his brethren of the cAwl, and in 1426 he presided 
at the general chapter of the order of St. Benedict, held at 
Northampton. * *> 

The stout prior of Durham had other disputes with the 
bishop and the secular clergy touching his ecclesiastical 
functions, in which ho was equally victorious, and several 
tracts remain ih manuscript in the dean and chapters 
library; weapons hung up ifi the church armouiy as 
memorials of his polemical battles. *» 

Finally, after lighting diners good fights for the honour 
of his priory, and filling the abbot’s chair for thirty years, 
he died, to use an ancient phrase, “in all the odour of 
sanctity/’ in 1446, and was buried like a soldier on his 
battle-field, at the door of the ‘''north aisle of his church, 
near to the crltar of St. Benedict. On his tombstone was 
an insertion in brass, now unfortunately bliterated, 
which may have s^i forth the Valiant deeds of thitf Wash- 
ington of the ^lo^sters. 10 ^ 

By this time the primitive stock of the Do Wessyngtons 
had separated into divers branches, holding estates in 
various parts of England ; some distinguishing themselves 
in % tho learned professions, others receiving knighthood 
for public services. Their panics are to bo found honour- 
ably recorded in county histories, or engraved on monu- 
ments in time-worn churches and cathedrals, thoso gar-, 
nering places of English worthies. By degrees the 
seignorial sign of de disappeared from before the family 
sumaiqp, which also varied from Wcssyngton to Was- 
sington, Wasshington, and finally to Washington.® 0 A 
parish in the county of Durham bears the namo as last 
written, and in this probably the ancient manor of Wes- 

Hutchinsoris Durham, vol. ii., passim. *’ 

so “ The de came to be omitted^' says an $>ld treat^e, “ when 
Englishmen and English manners began to prevail upon the recovery of 
lost credit.*' — Verstegari s Restitution of decayed, Intelligence in Antiquities. 
Lond. 1634. •> 

About the time of Hpnry VI., says another treatise, the’de or d’ waa 
generally dropped from surnames, when th3 title of armiger , esqnier , 
amongst the heads of families, and generosus , or gentylm in , among 
younger sons was substituted.— Lower on Surnames, vol. i. 
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syngton was situated.* Tbpre is another parish of the 
name in the county of*Sussei. 

1 The branch of the" family ti which our Washington imme- 
diately belongs sprang from Laurence Washington, Esquire, 
of Gray’s Inn,#on ofrJohn Washington, of Warton, in Lan- 
cashire. This Laurence Washington was fo^ some time 
niayor of Northampton, and <pn the dissolution of the 
priories by Henry YI1T. he received, in 1538, a grant of 
the manor of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, with other 
lands in the vicinity, all * # confiscated property formerly 
belonging to the monastery of St. Andrew’s. 

Sulgrave remained in the ^family until 1620, and was 
commonly called “ Washington’s Manor.” 81 

One of the direct descendants bf the grantee of Sulgrave 
was Sir William Washington, of Packington, in the county 
of Kent. He married a sioter of George Yilliers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the unfortunate favourite of Charles I. This 
may have attacked the Sulgrave Washingtons testhe Stuart 
dynasty, to which they adhered loyaitgr and generously 
throughout all its vicissitudes. One ofrth^ family, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Washington, took up arms in the cause 
of King Charles, and lost his life at the siege of Pontefract 
Castle. Another of the Sulgrave line, Sir Henry Wssh- 

* 

81 The manor of Garsdon in Wiltshire has been mentioned as 'the 
homestead of the ancestors of our Washington. This is a mistake. It 
was the residence of Sir Laurence Washington, second son of the above- 
tmentioued grantee of Sulgrave. Elizabeth, granddaughter of this Sir 
Laurence, married Robert' Shirley, Earl Ferrers and Viscount of Tam- 
worth. Washington became a baptismal name among the Shirleys — 
several of the Earls Ferrers have borne it. 

The writer of these pages visited Sulgrave a few years since.? It was 
•in a quiet rural neighbourhood^ where the farmhouses were quaint and 
antiquated. A part only of the manor-house remained, and was in- 
habited by a farmer. The Washington cres$, in coloured glass, was to 
do seen in a window of what was now the buttery. A window aj 
which the wh£e family arms was emblazoned had been removed to the* 
residence of the actual proprieto^of the manor. Another relic of the 
ancient manor of the Washingtons was a rookery in a venerable grove 
hard by. The rooks, those stanch adherents to old family abodes, 
still hovered and cawed about feheir hereditaiy nests. In the pave- 
ment of the parish church we were shown a stone slab bearing effigies 
on plates of brass <ft' LaurGiece Washington, gerfc., and Anne his wife, 
and their four sons and eleven daughter^ The inscription in black 
letter was dated 1564. 
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ington, son and heir of Sir ^illiam, before mentioned, 
exhibited in the civil wars theild chivalrous spirit of the 
knights of the palatinate. |He served under Prince 
Rupert at the storming of Bristol, in 1643, and when 
the assailants were beaten off at evary point, he broke 
in with a handful of infantry at a weak part of tlio 
wall, made room for a horsq to follow, and opened a ^atll 
to victory.* 8 

He distinguished himself still more in 1646, when 
elevated to the command of ‘Worcester, the governor 
having been captured by the enemy. It was a time of 
confusion and dismay. Tho king had fled from Oxford 
in disguise, and gone to the parliamentary camp at 
Newark. ' The royal cause was desperate. In this crisis 
Sir Henry received a letter ffom Fairfax, who, with 
his victorious army, was at Haddington, demanding the 
surrender of • Worcester. The following was Colonel 
Washingtcft^s reply : — 

Sir, ,/ 

It is acknowledged by your books and by report of ^>ur own v 
quarter, that the lfeng is in some of your armies. That granted, it may 
be easy for you to procure his Majesty’s commands for the disposal of 
this garrison. Till then I shall make good the trust reposed in me. 
As for conditions, if I shall be necessitated, I shall make the best I can. 
The worst I know and fear n$t; if I had, the profession of a soldier 
had not been begun, nor so long continued by your Excellency's 
humble servant, 

% Heniiv Washington .** 8 

In a few days Colonel Whalley invested the city with ' 
five thousand troops. Sir Henry despatched messenger 
after messengor in quest of the king to know his pleasure. 
None of them returned. K female emissary was equally 
unavailing. Week Rafter week elapsed, until nearly three 
months had expired. Provisions began to fail. The 
cRy was in confusion.’ The troops grew insubordinate, 
xet Sir Henry persisted in the defence. Genefal Fairfax, 
with 1,600 horse and foot, wafi daily expected. There 
was not powder enough for an hour’s contest should the 
city be stormed. Still Sir Heiyy “awaited his Majesty’s 
commands.”* 

At length *news ^arri'jed that the' 'king had issued an 

22 Clarendon, Book vii. 

^ Greeneis Antiqitlties of Worcester, p. 273. 
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order for the surrender of all towns, castles, and forts. 
A printed popy of the order was shown to Sir Henry, 
and on the faith 6f that cncument he capitulated (19th 
July, 1646) on honourable terms, won by his fortitude 
and perseverance. « Those who believe in hereditary 
virtues may see foreshadowed in the conduct of this Wash- 
Jhgton of Worcester, the magnanimous constancy of pur- 
pose, the ^disposition to “ hope against hope,” which bpre 
our Washington triumphantly through th^ darkest days of 
our revolution. • 

. We have little note of tile Sulgrave branch of the family 
after the death of Charles I. and the exile of his successor. 
England, during the protectorate, became an uncomfort- 
able residence to such as had signalized themselves as 
adherents to the house bi Stuart. In 1055, an attempt 
at a general insurrection drew on them the vengeance of 
Cromwell. Many of their party who had ro share in the 
conspiracy, yc, sought refuge in other lands, vhero they 
might live free from mob station. Jhis may have been 
the case with two brothers, John and AiMrew Washington, 
great-grandsons of the granteo of Sulgrave, and uncles of 
Sir Henry, the gallant defended of Worcester. John had 
for some time resided at South Cave, in the East lb' ding 
of Yorkshire, 24 but now emigrated with his brother to 
Virginia ; which colony, from its allegiance to the exiled 
monarch and the Anglican Church, had become a favourito 
. resort of the Cavaliers. The brothers arrived in Virginia 
in 1 657, and purchased lands in Westmoreland county, on 
the Northern Neck, between the Potomac and Kappahan- 
nock rivers. John married a Miss Anne Pope, of the same 
county, and took up his residence on Bridges Creek, near 
where it falls into the Potomac. He ^became an extensive 
planter, and, in process of time, a /( raagistrate and member 
of the ho^se of Burgesses. Having a spark of the 
military fire of the family, we find him, as Colonel Wash- 
ington, heading ’the Virginia forces, in co-operation with 
those of Maryland, against a band of Seneca Indians, who 
, > 

a4 South Cave & near-bhe Humber. “ In tha vicinity is Cave Castle, 
an embattled edifice. It has a noble coPsction of paintings, including 
a portrait of General Washington, whose ancestors possessed a portion 
of the estate."— Leuxs % 2U)og, Diet ., vbl. i., p. 530. 
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were ravaging the settlements • along tfye Potomac. In 
honour of his public services! and private virtues tho 

C ' h in which he resided wai called atter him, and still 
the name of Washington. He lies buried in a vault 
on Bridges Creek, whfch, for generatic/hs, was the family 
place of sepukure. # 

The estate continued in fthe family. His grandilbn 
Augustine, the father of our Washington, was bom there 
in 1694. He wa^twice married; first (April 20th, 1715), 
to Jane, daughter of Caleb Butler, Esq., of Westmoreland 
County, by whom he had four children, of whom only two,* 
Lawrence and Augustine, survived the years of child- 
hood; their mother died November 24th, 1728, and was 
buried in the faimly vault. % 

On the 6th of march, 1730, he married in second nup- 
tials, Mary, the daughter of ColBnel Ball, a young and 
beautiful girl, said to be the belle of the Northern Neck. 
By her he Hhd four sons, George, Samuel, JoBn Augustine, 
and Charles ; and t^o daughter, Elizabeth, or Be|^, as 
she was commqnly called, and Mildred, who died in 
infancy. 

George, the eldest, the subject of this biography, was 
bonwm the 22nd of February (11th, 0. S.) 1732, in the 
homestead on Bridges Creek. This house commanded a view 
over many miles of the Potomac, and tho opposite shore of 
Maryland. It had probably be^i purchased with the pro- 
perty, and was one of the primitive farmhouses of Vir- 
ginia. The roof was steep, and sloped down into low 
projecting oaves. It had four rooms on the ground-floor, 
and otherg in the attic, and an immense chimney at each 
end. Not a vestigo of it remains. # Two or three decayed 
fig-trees, with shrubs and vines, linger about tho place, 
and here and there a flower grown wild serves “ to mark. 
&k0e a garden has been such, at least, was &o case a 
few years since, but these may have likewise passed*away. 
A stone" marks the site of the house, and an inscription 
denotes its being tho birthplace of Washington. 

We have entered with some milluteness into this genea- 
logical detail-tracing the family step Jjy stejJ through the 
• 

** Place^ there George W.^uatis. 
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pages of historical d6cumants for upwards of six centuries 
— and we have been* tempted to do so by the documentary 
proofs it gives of the linLal and enduring Worth of the 
race. We have shown that, for many generations, and 
through a variety ‘of eventful scenes, it has maintained an 
# equality of fortune and respectability, and whenever 
brought to the test has acquitted itself with honour and 
loyalty. . Hereditary rank may be an illusion, but here- 
ditary virtue gives a patent of innate nobleness beyond all 
the blazonry of the Heralds’ College. 


CHAPTER II. n 

Home of Washington's Boyhood — His early Education — Lawrence 
Washington and his Campaign in the West Indie,s — Death of Wash- 
ington’s Father — The widowed Mother and her Children — School 
Exercises. * 

V r C 

Not lbng after the birth of George, his father removed to 
an estate in Stafford County, opposite Fredericksburg. The 
house was similar in style to the one at Bridges Creek, and 
stood on a rising ground overlooking a meadow which 
bordered the Rappahannock. oThis was the home of 
George’s boyhood ; the meadow was his playground, and 
the scene of his early athletic sports ; but this home, like 
that in which he was bom, has disappeared ; the site is 
only to be traced by fragments of bricks, china, and 
earthenware. 

In those days the means of instruction in Virginia were 
limited, and it was the custom among the wealthy planters 
to send their sons to England to complete their education. 
This was done by Augustine Wellington with his eldest 
son Lawence, then about fifteen years of age, and w^m 
he no.. doubt considered the future head of the family. 
George was yet in early childhood : as his intellect dawned 
he received the rudiments of education in the best esta- 
blishment for the purpose that the neighbourhood afforded 
It was what*was filled in popular parlaneg, 6 an “ old field 
school-house humble enough ka its pretensions, and kept 
by one of his father’s tenants named Hobby, who, more- 
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over, was sexton of tho parish.# Thd instruction doled out 
by him must have been of the simplest kind — reading, 
writing, ind ciphering, perlj&ps; but Georgo had the 
benefit of mental and moral culture at home, from an 
excellent father. * 1 

Several traditional anecdotes have been given to thp 
world, somewhat prolix and tiite, but illustrative of 'the 
familiar and practical manner in which Augustine Wash- 
ington, in the daflly intercourse of domestic life, impressed 
the ductile mind of his child with high maxims of religion 
and virtue, and imbued him with a spirit of justice and 
generosity, and, above all, a scrupulous love of truth. 

When George was about seven or eight years old, his 
brother Lawrence returned from England, a well-educated 
and accomplished youth. There ‘Vas a difference of four- 
teen years in their ages, which may have been one cause of 
the strong attachment which took place between them. 
Lawrence I'qpked down with a protecting eye’ upon the boy 
whose dawning intelligence and 1 perfect rectitude \yion his 
regard; while grer^rge looked up to his manly and culti- 
vated brother as a model in rnind and manners. We call 
particular attention to this brotherly interchange of affec- 
tion* from tho influence it had on all the future career of 
the subject of this memoiv. 

Lawrence Washington had something of tho old military 
spirit of the family, and circling tances soon called it into 
action. Spanish depredations on British commorce had 
recently provoked reprisals. Admiral Vernon, commander- 
in-chief in tho West Indies, had accordingly captured Porto 
B*ello, on tho Isthmus of Darien. The Spaniards were 
preparing to revengy the blow; tjie French were fitting 
out ships to aid them. Troops were embarked in England 
for another campaign iji the Vest Indies ; a regiment of 
battalions was to be raised in tho colonies? and sent 
to join them at Jamaica. There was a sudden outbreak of 
military ardour in the province ; the sound of drum and 
fife was heard in the villages with the parade of recruiting 
parties. Lawrence Washington, tow twenty-two -years of 
age, caught thg infection. He obtained a captain’s com- 
mission in the newly-raisted regin ent, and embarked with 
it for the West Indies in 1740. He u served in the joint 
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expeditions of Adipirafi Vernon and General Wentworth, in 
the land forces commanded by the latter, and acquired the 
friendship and confidence oft both of those officers. He was 
present at the siege of Carthagena, when it was bombarded 
by the fleet, and wlfen the troops attempted to escalade the 
citadel. It was an ineffectual attack ; the ships could not 
get*near enough to throw their shells into the town, and 
the scaling-ladders proved too short. That part of the 
attack, however, with which Lawrence* was concerned, 
distinguished itself by it& bravery; the troops sustained, 
Unflinching, a destructive fire for several hours, and at 
length retired with honour, their small force having sus- 
tained a loss of about six hundred in killed and wounded. 

We have here the secret of that martia^ spirit so often 
cited of George in his * boyish days. He had seen his 
brother fitted out for tin? wars. He had heard by letter 
and otherwise of the warlike scenes in Which he was 
mingling. AK his amusements took a militaiy* turn. He 
made ^oldiers of his schoolmates ; thby had their mimic 
parades, reviews, and sham fights ; a b*y yarned William 
Bustle was sometimes his competitor, but George was com- 
mander-in-chiof of Hobby’s school. 

Lawrence Washington returned home in the autumn of 
1742, the campaigns in the Westr Indies being ended, and 
Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth being recalled to 
England. It was the intention of Lawrence to rejoin his 
regiment in that country, and seek promotion in the army ; 
but circumstances completely altered his plans He formed 
an attachment to Anne, the eldest daughter of the Honour- 
able William Fairfax, of Fairfax County ; his addresses 
were well received, and jthey became engaged. Their nup- 
tials w r ere delayed by tbc sudden and untimely death of 
his father, which took place on the 12th of April, 1743, 
after a sh<?rt but severe attack of gout in the stomach, sfcl : 
when bpt forty-pine years of age. George had been absent 
from home on a visit during his father’s illness, and just 
returned in time to receive a parting look of affection. 

Augustine Washington left large possessions, distributed 
by will among his children. To Lawrence* the estate on 
the banks of the Potomac, with %ther real property, and 
several shares in ir<?n-works. , To Augustine, the second 
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eon by the first marriage, the cJLd homestead and ostaie in 
Westmoreland. The children by 'the second marriage 
were severally well provided* for, and George, when he 
became of age, was to have the house and lands on the 
Rappahannock. • • 

In the n\pnth of July the marriage of Lawrenco with 
Miss Fairfax took place. He now gave up all thoughts of 
foreign service, and settled himself on his estate on the 
banks of the Potomac, .to which lie gave the name of 
Mount Vernon, in honour of tlfe admiral. 

Augustine took up his abode at the homestead on Bridget 
Creek, and married Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Y\ il- 
liam Aylett, Esquire, of Westmoreland County. 

George, now eleven years of age, and the other children 
of the second iharriage, had bee# left under the guardian- 
ship of their mother, to whom Was intrusted the proceeds 
of all tlicir property, until they should severally come of 
age. She^jroved herself worthy of the trfcst. Endowed 
with plain, direct gJTxl sense, thorough conscientiousness, 
and prompt decision, she governed her family strictly, but 
kindly, exacting reference, while she inspired alfection. 
George, being her eldest son, was thought to be her fa- 
vourite, yet she never gave him undue preference, and the 
implicit deference exacted from him in childhood con- 
tinued to he habitually observed by him to the day of her 
death. He inherited from her ^ high temper and a spirit 
of command, but her early precepts and example taught 
him to restrain and govern that temper, and to square his 
conduct on the exact principles of equity and justice. 

Tradition gives an interesting picture of the widow, with 
her littlS flock gathered round her, as was her daily wont, 
reading to them lessons of religion and morality out of 
some standard work. c Her * favourite volume was Sir 
JJJfrtthew Hale’s Contemplations, moral and drw'ne. The 
admirable maxims therein contained, for # outwanJ action 
as well as self-go venuuent, sank deep into the mind of 
George, and, doubtless, had a great influence in forming 
bis character. They certainly* were exemplified in his 
conduct thrtfqghout life. This moth«’’s manual, bearing 
his mother’s name, Ma^r Washington, written with her 
own hand, was over preserved by hin^ with filial care, and 

• • G 
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may still be seen, in the archives of Mount Vernon. A 
precious document! *Let those who wish to know the 
moral foundation of his diameter co'nsult its pagfcs. 

Having no longer the benefit of a father’s instructions at 
home, and the scope? of tuition of Hobby, the sexton, being 
tpo limited for the growing wants of his pupilp George was 
novf sent to reside with Augustine Washington, at Bridges 
Creek, and enjoy the benefit of a superior school in that 
neighbourhood, kept by a Mr: Williams.* His education, 
however, was plain and practical. He never attempted 
tiie learned languages, nor manifested any inclination for 
rhetoric or belles-lettres. His object, or the object of his 
friends, seems to have been confined to fitting him for 
ordinary business. His manuscript school-books still exist, 
and are models of neatness and accuracy. "One of them, it 
is true, a ciphering-book, preserved in the library at Mount 
Vernon, has some schoolboy attempts at calligraphy ; non- 
descript birds,' executM with a flourish of the ^)bn, or pro- 
files of faces, probably intended for those of his school- 
mates ; the rest are all grave and bus^ie^s-like. Before 
he was thirteen years of ago, l^o had copiod into a volume 
forms of all kinds of mercantile and legal papers ; bills of 
exchange, notes of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like. This 
early self-tuition gave him throughout life, a lawyer’s 
skill in drafting documents, and a merchant’s exactness in 
keeping accounts ; so that all the concerns of his various 
estates — his dealings with his domestic stewards and foreign 
agents — his accounts with government, and all his financial 
transactions are, to this day, to bo seen posted up in books, 
in his own handwriting — monuments of his method and 
unwearied accuracy. 

He was a self-disciplinarian in physical as well as mental 
matters, and practised himself in all kinds of athletic exer- 
cises, suck as running, leaping, wrestling, pitching qupfc> 
and tos%Jiig barg. # His frame, even in infancy, had been 
large and poworful, and he now excelled most of his play- 
mates in contests of agility and strength. As a proof of 
his muscular power, a plftce is still pointed out at Frede- 
ricksburg, ne&r the Jower ferry, where, when a boy, he 
flung a stone across the Bappahai&iock. In horsemanship; 
too, he already excelled, and ^as ready to back, and able 
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to manage the most restive stded. ^Traditional anecdotes 
remain ofjhis achievements in this respect. • 

Above all, his inherent probity and the principles of 
justice on which he regulated all his conduct, even at this 
early period of life, were soon appreciated by his school- 
mates ; he Tfras referred to as an umpire in their disputes, 
and his decisions were ne"sPer reversed. As he had *for- 
merly been military chieftain, he was now legislator of the 
school ; thus displaying in boyhood a type of the future 
man. 


CHAPTER III. 

Paternal conduct ’of an Elder BrotherO-The Fairfax Family— -Wash- 
ington's Code of Morals and Mannera- Soldiers' Tales — Their Influ- 
ence— Washington prepares for the Navy — A Mother's Objections — 
Return to Self )ol— Studies and Exercises — A Schoolboy Passion — 
The Lowfajid Beauty— Love ditties at Mount Wernon — Visit to 
Belvoir — Lord Fairfax— Fox-hunting a remedy for Love — Proposition 
for a Surveying Expedition. 

The attachment of Lawrejice Washington to his brother 
George seems to have acquired additional strength and 
tenderness on their father’s death; he now took a truly 
paternal interesfin his concerns, and had him as frequently 
as possible a guest at Moqnt Vernon. Lawrence had 
deservedly become a popular a$d leading personage in the 
country. He was a member of the House of Burgesses, ' 
and Adjutant-General of the district, with the rank of 
major, and a regular salary. A frequent sojourn with him 
brought^ George into familiar intercourse with the family 
of his father-in-law, .the Honourable William Fairfax, who 
resided at a beautiful seat called Belvoir, a few miles below 
Mount Vernon, and on the same woody ridge bordering 
■W Potomac. • 

William Fairfax was a man of liberal education and in- 
trinsic worth; he had seen much of the world, and his 
mind had been enriched and ripened by varied and adven- 
turous experience. Of an ancieflt English family in York- 
shire, he hactf entered the army at the? age df twenty-one; 
had served with honour^oth in the East and West Indies, 
and officiated as governor of New Providence, after having 
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aided in rescuing it from pirates. For some years past he 
had reside* in Vygmia, to manage the immense landed 
estates of his cousin, Lord* Fairfax, and lived at Belvoir 
in the style of an English country gentleman, surrounded 
by an intelligent Smd cultivated family of sons and 
daughters. c 

An intimacy with a family fc’ke this, in which the frank- 
ness and simplicity of rural and colonial life were united 
with European refinement could not but*have a beneficial 
effect in moulding the character and manners of a some- 
what homebred schoolboy. ‘ It was probably his intercourse 
with them, and his ambition to acquit himself well in 
their society, that set him upon compiling a code of morals 
and manners which still exists in a manuscript in his own 
handwriting, entitled “'Pules for behaviour in company 
and conversation.” It is extremely minute and circum- 
stantial. Some of tho rules for personal department extend 
to such trivial matters, and are so ouaint and formal, as 
almost to provoko a smile \ bift in the main a better manual 
of conduct could not be put into thefeands of a youth. 
Tho whole code evinces that rigid propriety and self-control 
to which he subjected himself, and by which he brought 
all tho impulses of a somewhat aident temper under ^con- 
scientious government. * f 

Other influences were brought, to bear on George during 
his visit at Mount Vemcyfl. II is brother Lawrence still 
retained some of his military inclinations, fostered no doubt 
by his post of Adjutant-General. William Fairfax, as we 
have shown, had been a soldier, and in many trying scones. 
Some of Lawrence’s comrades of the provincial Regiment, 
who had served with lym in the West Indies, were occa- 
sional visitors at Mount Vernon ; or a ship of war, possibly 
one of Vernon’s old fleet, would •anchor in the Potomac, 
and its officers ho welcome guests at the tables of Lawren^ 
and hi? father Jn-law. Thus military scenes on sea and 
shore would become tho topics of conversation. The 
capture of Porto Bello ; the bombardment of Carthagena ; 
old stories of cruisings fli the East and West Indies, and 
campaigns ag&inst fee pirates. We can picture to ourselves 
George, a grave and earnest Boy, with an expanding 
intellect, and a deejr seated passion fcq enterprise, listening 
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to such conversations with a kindling spirit and a growing 
desire for military life. In this w&y most probably was 
produced that desire to entor #thc navy which he ovinced 
when about fourteen years of age. The opportunity for 
gratifying it appeared at hand. Shipft of war frequented 
the colonies* and at times, as we have hinted, wore an- 
chored in the Potomac. Tile inclination was encourrlged 
by Lawrence Washington and Mr. Fairfax. ^Lawrence 
retained pleasant recollections of his crui sings in the fleet 
of Admiral Yemon, and considered the naval service a 
popular path to fame and fortune. George was at a suit- 
able age to enter tho navy. • The great difficulty was to 
procure the assent of his mother. Slio was brought, how 
ever, to acquiesce ; a midshipman’s warrant was obtained, 
and it is even said that the luggage of the youth was 
actually on board of a man-of-War, anchored in the river 
just below M(*mt Vernon. 

At the Eleventh hojir the mother’s heart faltered. This 
was her eldest born. A sin, Vhose strong and stedfast 
character proiysyl to be a support to herself and a pro- 
tection to her other children. The thought of his being 
completely severed from her, and exposed to the hardships 
and* perils of a boisterous profession, overcame even her 
resolute mind, and at hewurgent remonstrances the nautical 
scheme was given up. . 

To school, therefore, Georgy returned, and continued 
his studies for nearly two years longer, devoting himself « 
especially to mathematics, and accomplishing himself in 
those branches calculated to fit him either for civil or 
military service. Among these, one of tho most important 
in the actual state of the country was land-surveying. In 
this ho schooled himself thoroughly, using the highest pro- 
cesses of the art ; making surveys about tho neighbourhood, 
m *fl keeping regular field-books, some of whiefc we have 
examined, in which the boundaries and ipeasur events of 
the fields surveyed wore carefully entered, and diagrams 
made, with a neatness and exactness as if the whole related 
to important land transactions irfttead of being mere school 
exercises. Thus, in his earliest days,* there? was persever- 
ance and completeness ill all his undertakings. .Nothing 
was left half done^ or dejne in a hurried and slovenly 
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manner. The hgjrit *of mind thus cultivated continued 
throughout life; so that however complicated his tasks and 
overwhelming his * cares, i? the arduous and ‘hazardous 
situations in which he was often placed, he found time to 
•io everything, and«to do it well. He had acquired the 
.pagio of method, which of itself works wonders, 

Ifi one of these manuscript memorials of his practical 
studies and exercises, we have come upon some documents 
singularly in contrast with all that we ha^e just cited, and 
with his apparently unrdmantic character. In a word, 
there are evidences in his own handwriting, that, before 
he was fifteen years of age, he had conceived a passion for 
some unknown beauty, so serious as to disturb his other- 
wise well-regulated mind, and to make him really unhappy. 
Why this juvenile attachment was a source' of unhappiness 
we have no positive meafts of ascertaining. Perhaps the 
object of it may have considered him a m^re schoolboy, 
and treated hfcn as such ; or his own shyness* may have 
been ifi his way, and hit* “ fules fofr behaviour and con- 
versation ” may as yet have sat awkwardly on him, and 
rendered him formal and ungainly whemhe most sought to 
please. Even in later years he was apt to be silent and 
embarrassed in female society. “ He was a very bashful 
young man,” said an old lady, whpm he used to visit when 
they were both in their nonage. “ 1 used often to wish 
he Would talk more.” f 

Whatever may have been the reason, this early attach- 
ment seems to have been a source of poignant discomfort 
to him. It clung to him after he took a final leave of 
school in the autumn of 1747, and went to reside with his 
brother Lawrence at Mount Vernon. Here he continued 
his mathematical studies and his practice in surveying, 
disturbed at times by recurrences # of his unlucky passion. 
Though by no means of a poetical temperament, the wa*te 
pages qf his journal betray several attempts to pour forth J 
his amorous sorrows in verse. They are mere common- 
place rhymes, sufth as lovers at his age are apt to write, in 
which he bewails his “ poor restless heart, wounded by 
Cupid’s dart,’* and «“ bleeding for one who remains pitiless 
of his griefs and woes.” * * c 

The tenor of some, of his verses induce us to believe that 
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he never told his love ; but as we h&ve ^already surmised, 
was prevented by his bashfulness. * 

" Ah, woe is me, that I should love and conceal; 

Long have I wished and never daij reveal/' 

It is difficult to reconcile one’s self to the idea of the 
cool and sedate Washington the great champion of Ame- 
rican liberty, a woe-worn lover in his youthful days, 

“ sighing like fomace,” and inditing plaintive verses 
about the groves of Mount Veijion. We are glad of an 
opportunity, however, of penetrating to his native feelings’? 
and finding that under his studied decorum and reserve he 
had a heart of flesh throbbing with the warm impulses of 
human nature. 

Being a favourite of Sir WilliaA Fairfax, he was now an 
occasional inmate of Belvoir. Aiflong the persons at present 
residing there *was Thomas, Lord Fairfax, cousin of Wil- 
liam Fairf&x, and of^whose immense landed property the 
latter was the agent. As this nibleman was one of Wash- 
ington’s earlie^f friends, and in some degree the founder 
of his fortunes, ms character and history are worthy of 
especial note. 

TLord Fairfax was now nearly sixty years of age, upwards 
of six feet high, gaunt and raw-boned, near-sighted, with 
light grey eyes, sharp features, and an aquiline nose. 
However ungainly his present appearance, he had figured 
to advantage in London life in nis younger days. He had . 
received his education at -the University of Oxford, where 
he acquitted himself with credit. He afterwards held a 
commission, and remained for some time in a regiment of 
horse called the BJues. His title and connections, of 
course, gave him access to the best society, in which he 
acquired additional currency* by contributing a paper or 
to Addison’s Spectator, then in great vogue.* 

In the height of his fashionable career, hejbecame gtrongly 
attached to a young lady of rank ; paid his addresses, and 
was accepted. The wedding-day was fixed ; the wedding- 
dresses were provided ; together with servants and equi- 
pages for matrimonial establishment. • Suddenly the 
lady broke her engagement. She had been dazzled by the 
superior brilliancy of a duc|tl coronet^ 
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It* was a cruel Ijlovf, alike to the affection and pride of 
Lord Fairfax, and wrought a change in both character and 
conduct. From that time hf> almost avoided the sex, and 
became shy and embarrassed in- their society, excepting 
among those with whom ho was connected or particularly 
intimate. This may have been among the reasons which 
ultifnatoly induced him to abaifdon the gay world and bury 
himself in the wilds of America. He made a voyage to* 
Virginia about the year 1739, to visit his i^ast estates there. 
These he inherited from life mother, Catherine, daughter of ' 
Thomas, Lord Culpepper, to whom they had been granted 
by Charles II. The original grant was for all the lands 
lying between the Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers; 
moaning thereby, it is said, merely the territory on the 
northern neck, east of the Blue Ridge. His lordship, how- 
ever, discovering that the L Potomac headed in the Allegany 
Mountains, returned to England and claimed a correspon- 
dent definitiorf of his grant. It was. arranged by compro- 
mise ; extending his domain into the Allegany Mountains, 
and comprising, among other lands, a gxeaj portion of the 
Shenandoah Valley. v 

Lord Fairfax had been delighted with his visit to Vir- 
ginia. The amenity of the climate, the magnificenco of tlfc 
forest scenery, the abundance of game, all pointed it out as 
a favoured land. He was pleased, too, with the frank, 
cordial character of the Vj^ginians, and their independent 
mode of life ; and returned to it with the resolution of 
taking up his abode there for the remainder of his days. 
His early disappointment in love was the cause of some 
eccentricities in liis conduct ; yet ho was amiable and 
courteous in his manners, and of a Jibeml and generous 
spirit. 

Another inmate of Belvoir at #this time was George 
William Sairfax, about twenty-two years of age, the eld*& o £ , 
son of ^Jie proprietor. He had been educated in England, 
and since his return had married the daughter of Colonel 
Carey, of Hampton, on James River. He had recently 
brought home his bride afld her sister to his father's house. 

The merits ^f Washington were known anti appreciated 
by the Fairfax family. Though «iot quite sixteen years of 
age; he no longer seamed a bo& nor was he treated as such. 
« * 
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Tall, athletio, and manly for ‘his £ears, his early self- 
training, and the code of conduct h& had devised, gave a 
gravity and decision to his qpnduct; his frankness and 
modesty inspired cordial regard ; and the melancholy, of 
which ho speaks, may have produced a softness in his 
manner calculated to win favour in ladies* eyes. Accord* 
ing to his own account, the female society by which he ftas 
surrounded had a soothing effect on that melancholy. The 
charms of Miss Cferey, the sister of tho bride, seem even to 
have caused a slight fluttering in his bosom ; which, how- 
ever, was constantly rebuked by the remembrance of hiS 
former passion — so at least we judge from letters to his 
youthful confidants, rough drafts of which are still to be 
seen in his tell-tale journal. 

To one whom he addresses as nis dear friend Robin, he 
writes : “ My residence is at Resent at his lordship’s, 
where I might? was my heart disengaged, pass my time very 
pleasantly, as there’s^ very agreeable younf lady lives in 
the same house (Col. George Kiirfax’s wife’s sister) ; but 
as that’s only adding fuel to fire, it makes mo the more 
uneasy, for by often and unavoidably being in company 
with her, revivos my former passion for your lowland 
beawty; whereas was I to live more retired from young 
women, I might in some measure alleviate my sorrows, by 
burying that chaste and troublesome passion in tljp grave 
of oblivion,” &c. • 

Similar avowals he makes to another of his young corre- 
spondents,* whom he styles, “ Dear friend John;” as also to 
a female confidante, styled “ Dear Sally,” to whom he ac- 
knowledges that the company of the “ very agreeable 
young lady, sister-in-law of Col. .George Fairfax,” in a 
great measure cheers his sorro^v and dejectedness. 

The object of this early passion is not positively known. 
dSf&dition states that the “ lowland beauty” wflte a Miss 
Grimes, of Westmoreland, afterwards Mrs. .Lee, and«mothcr 
of General Henry Lee, who figured in revolutionary history 
as LighttHorse Harry, and was always a favourite with 
Washington, probably from the # recollection of his early 
tenderness f<1r«the mothor. • • # 

Whatever may have befn the soothing effect of the female 
society by which h^was surrounded Belvoir, the yduth 
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found a more effectual* remedy for his love melancholy in 
the company of Lord Fairfax. His lordship was a stanoh 
foxhunter, and kept horses apd hounds in the English style. 
The hunting season had arrived. The neighbourhood 
abounded with sporty but foxhunting in Virginia required 
bpld and skilful horsemanship. He found Washington bold 
as himself in the saddle, and aa eager to follow the hounds. 
He forthwith took him into peculiar favour ; made him his 
hunting companion ; and it was probably under the tuition 
of this hard-riding old nobleman that the youth imbibed 
that fondness for the chaso for which he was afterwards 
remarked. • 

Their foxhunting intercourse was attended with more 
important results. His lordship’s possessions beyond the 
Blue Ridge had never be#n regularly settled nor surveyed. 
Lawless intruders — squatters, as they were called — were 
planting themselves along the finest streams and in the 
richest valley^} and virtually taking possesgiftn of the 
country. It was the anxioite desire of Xiord Fairfax to have 
these lands examined, surveyed, and ror^oned out into 
lots, preparatory to ejecting those interlopers or bringing 
them to reasonable terms. In Washington, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, he beheld one fit for the task — having 
noticed the exercises in surveying which he kept up while 
at Mount Vernon, and the aptness and exactness with 
which every process was gxecuted. He was well calcu- 
lated, too, by his vigour and activity, his courage and 
hardihood, to cope with the wild country to be surveyed, 
and with its still wilder inhabitants. The proposition had 
only to be offered to Washington to be eagerly accepted. 
It was the very kind of occupation for which lie Mad beet 
diligently training himself. All the preparations required 
by one of his simple habits \^ere sqpn made, and in a very 
few days he was ready for his first expedition into 
wilderness. , 
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CHAPTER IV: 

• 

Expedition beyond the Blue Ridge — The Valley of the Shenandoah— 
Lord Halifax — Lodge ifi the Wilderness— Purveying— Life in the 
Backwoods-Jndians— War-dance— German Settlers— Return home 
— Washington as Public Surveyor— Sojourn at Greenway Cou5t— 
Horses, Hounds, and Books — Rugged Experience among the Moun- 
tains. 

• 

It was in the month of March •(1748), and just after he 
had completed his sixteenth year, that Washington set 
out on horseback on this surveying expedition, in com- 
pany with George William Fairfax. Their route lay by 
Ashley’s Gap, a pass through the Blue Ridge, that beau- 
tiful line of mountains which, a& yet, almost formed the 
western frontier of inhabited Virginia. Winter still lin- 
gered on the t^ps of the mountains, whence melting snows 
sent dowi* torrents, which swelled the ifaers and occa- 
sionally rendered thtAi almost impassable. Spring, how- 
ever, was softening the lower features of the landscape 
and smiling in 1,hrf valleys. 

They entered the great Valley of Virginia, where it is 
about twenty-five miles wide; a lovely and temperate 
region, diversified by gentle swells and slopes, admirably 
adapted to cultivation. The Blue Ridge bounds it on one 
side, tho North Mountain, a rtdge of the Alleganies, on the 
other ; while through it flows that bright and abounding 
river, which, on account of its surpassing beauty, was 
named by the Indians the Shenandoah— that is to say, 
4 ‘ the daughter of the stars.” 

yh© fifrst station of the travellers was at a kind of lodge 
in the wilderness, wfifere the stewartl or land-bailiff of Lord 
Halifax resided, with such nftgroes as were required for 
farming purposes, and which Washington terms i‘his lord- 
snip’s quarter.” It was situated not far from the Shenan- 
doah, and about twelve miles from tho site of the present 
town of Winchester. 

In a diary kept with his usual# minuteness, Washington 
speaks with delight of the beauty of thq treesi and the rich- 
ness of the land in the neighbourhood, and of his riding 
through a noble grove of sugar-maples on the banks ofitho 
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Shenandoah ; and cat the pf esent day, the magnificence of 
the forests which sjjllexist in this favoured region justifies 
his eulogium. p 

He looked around, however, with an eye to the profitable 
rather than the poetical. The gleam oT poetry and romance, 
inspired by his u lowland beauty,” occurs noamore. The 
real business of life has comutenced willi him. His diary ^ 
affords no food for fancy. Everything is practical. The * 
qualities of the soil, the relative value offsites and locali- 
ties, are faithfully recorded. In these his early habits of ' 
observation and his exercises in surveying had already 
made him a proficient. « 

His surveys commenced in the lower part of the valley, 
some distance above the junction of the Shenandoah with 
the Potomac, and extended for many miles along the former 
river. Hero and there partial “ clearings” had been mado 
by squatters and hardy pioneers, and their rede husbandry 
had produced tibundant crops of grai^i, liemp, stfd tobacco; 
civilization, however, had hardly yet entered the valley, 
if we may judge from the note of a night’s lodging at the 
house of one of the settlers— Captain Hite, near the site of 
the present town of Winchester. Hero, after supper, most 
of the company stretched themselves in backwood style, 
before the firo; but Washington was shown into a bed- 
room. Fatigued with a hard day’s work at surveying, he 
soon undressed; hut instead of being nestled between 
sheets in a comfortable bed, as at the maternal home or at 
Mount Vernon, he found himself on a couch of matted 
straw, under a threadbare blanket, swarming with unwel- 
come bedfellows. After tossing about for a few moments, 
ho was glad to put oil his clothes again, and rejoin his 
companions before the fire. m 

Such was his first experience of life in the wilderness : 
he soon, however, accustomed himself to “ rough it,” asi£ 
adapt himself to fare of all kinds, though he generally pre- 
ferred a bivouac before a fire, in the open air, to the accom- 
modations of a woodman’s cabin. Proceeding down the 
valley ter the banks of the Potomac, they found that river 
so much swollen by the rain which had fajlfcn among the 
Aileganies, as to be unfordable. % To while away the time 
until it should subside, they m^de an excursion to examine 
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certain warm springs in a vaMey ainoijg the mountains, 
since called the Berkeley Springs. There they camped 
out at nigfit, under the stars : the diary makes no complaint 
of their accommodations ; and their camping-ground is now 
known as Bath, one°of the favourite* watering-places of 
Virginia. One of the warm springs was subsequently ap- 
propriated by Lord Fairfax io his own use, and still bears 
his name. 

After watching* in vain for the river to subside, they pro- 
cured a canoe, on which they crossed to the Maryland side ; 
swimming their horses. A weary day’s ride of forty miles 
up the left sido of tlio river, dn a continual rain, and over 
what Washington pronounces the worst road ever trod by 
man or beast, brought, them to the house of a Colonel 
Cresap, opposite the south branch of the Potomac, where 
they put up for the night. 

Here they wfcro detained three or four days by inclement 
weather. On the serpnd day they were surprised by the 
appearance of a war party of thirty Indians, bearing a scalp 
as a trophy. little liquor procured the spectacle of a 
war-dance. A largo space cleared, and a fire made in 
the centre, round which the warriors took their seats. Tho 
principal orator made a speech, reciting their recent ex- 
ploits, and rousing them to triumph. One of tho warriors 
started up as if from sleep, # and began a series of move- 
ments, half-grotesque, half- tragical ; the rest followed. For 
music, one savage drummed on a deerskin, stretched over 
a pot half filled with water ; another rattled a gourd, con- 
taining a few shot, and decorated with a horse’s tail. Their 
strange outcries, and uncouth forms and garbs, seen by the 
glare ot the fire, and their whoop^ and yells, made them 
appear more like demons than human beings. All this 
savage gambol was no novelty to Washington’s companions, 
.r:iperienced in frontier life; but to the youth, fresh from 
school, it was a strange spectacle, which.be sat $ontem 
plating with deep interest, and carefully noted down in his 
journal. It will be found that ho soon made himself ac- 
quainted with the savage character, and became expert at 
dealing with^thoso inhabitants of tho mldenfcss. 

From this encampments the party proceeded to tho mouth 
of Patterson’s Creek^ where* they recessed tho river In a 
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oanoe, swimming, their horses as before. More than two 
weeks wer$ now passed by them in the wild mountainous 
regions of Frederick County, and about the south branch of 
the Potomac, surveying lands and laying out lots, camped 
out the greater paA of the time, alnd subsisting on wild 
turkeys and- other game. Each one was hig own cook ; 
forked sticks served for spits, ^and chips of wood for dishes^ 
The weather was unsettled. At one time thoir tent was 
blown dowp; at another they were diwen out of it by 
smoke ; now they were drenched with rain, and now the 
‘straw on which Washington was sleeping caught fire, and 
he was awakened by a companion just in time to escape a 
scorching. 

The only variety to this camp life was a supper at the 
house of one Solomon H'edge, Esquire, his majesty’s justice 
of the peace, where theie were no forks at table, nor any 
knives, but such as the guests brought in/ their pockets. 
During their'^urveys they were fallowed b$ lumbers of 
people, some of them squfctters, anxious, doubtless, to pro- 
cure a cheap title to the land they had appropriated ; others, 
German emigrants, with their # wives anfe children, seeking 
a new home in the wilderness. Most of the latter could 
not speak English ; but when spoken to, answered in Jheir 
native tongue. They appeared to Washington ignorant as 
Indians, and uncouth, but “ merry, and full of antic tricks/’ 
Such were the progenitor^ of the sturdy yeomanry now in- 
habiting those parts, many of whom still preserve their 
strong German characteristics. 

“ I have not slept above three or four nights in a bed,” 
writes Washington to one of his young friends at home ; 
“ but after walking a good deal al^the day, I Rave lain 
down before the fire upon a little straw or fodder, or a bear- 
skin, whichever was to be had, with man, wife, and chil- 
dren, like dogs and cats ; and happy is he who gets thp 
berth nearest tjie fire.” 

Having completed his surveys, he set forth from the 
south branch of the Potomac on his return homeward; 
crossed the mountains to the great Oacapehon ; traversed 
the Shenandoah valley ; passed through tfre- Blue Ridge, 
and, on the 12th of April, found himself once more at 
Mount Vernon. F<yr his services he received, according to 
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his note-book, a doubloon per ctey when actively employed, 
and sometimes six pistoles . 1 * • 

The manner in which he had acquitted himself in this 
arduous expedition, and his accounts of the country sur- 
veyed, gave great satisfaction to Lord Fairfax, who shortly 
afterwards moved across the Blue Ridge, and took up hjp 
residence at the place heretofore noted as his “ quarte?s.” 
Here he laid out a manor, containing ten thousand acres of 
arable and grazing lands, vast meadows, and noble forests, 
and projected a spacious manor-house, giving to the place 
the name of Greenway Court. * 

It was probably through the influence of Lord Fairfax 
that Washington received the appointment of public sur- 
veyor. This conferred authority on his surveys, and en- 
titled them to be recorded in th% county offices, and so 
invariably correct have these surveys been found, that to 
this day, wheifcver any of them stand on re *ord, they re- 
ceive implfcit credit. 9 • 

For three years he continued *ln this occupation, which 
proved extremely profitable, from the vast extent of country 
to be surveyed and the vqry limited number of public 
surveyors. It made him acquainted also with the country, 
the nature of the soil in various parts, and the value of 
localities j all which proved advantageous to him in his 
purchases in after years. Mapy of the finest parts of the 
Shenandoah valley are yet oqpied by members of the 
Washington family. 

While thus employed for months at a time surveying 
the lands beyond the Blue Ridge, he was often an inmate 
of Oreeiyvay Court. The projected manor-house was never 
even commenced. Qn a green £noll overshadowed by 
trees was a* long stone building one story in height, with 
dormar windows, two wooden belfries, chimneys studded 
with swallow and martin coops, and a roof slophig down, 
in the old Virginia fashion, into low projecting eases that 
formed a verandah the whole length of the house. It was 
probably the house originally occupied by his steward or 
land agent, but was now devoted to hospitable ‘purposes 
and the reception of guests. As to hisdordsHip, it was one 

1 A pistole is 3 dolls.^60 cents* A doubles is double that undL 
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of his many eccentricities that he never slept in the main 
edifice, bu^ lodged apart in a woodon house not much 
above twelvo feel? square. In a small building was his 
office, where quitronts were given, deeds drawn, and busi- 
ness transacted with his tenants. c 

About the knoll were outhouses for his numerous ser- 
vants, black and white, with«stables for saddle-horses and 
hunters, and kennels for his hounds ; for his lordship re- 
tained his keen hunting propensities, and the neighbour- 
hood abounded in game. Indians, half-breeds, and leathem- 
•elad woodsmen loitered about the place, and partook of the 
abundance of the kitchen. f His lordship’s table was plen- 
tiful but plain, and served in the English fashion. 

Here Washington had full opportunity, in the proper 
seasons, of indulging his* fondness for field sports, and once 
mogo accompanying his lordship in the chase. The con- 
versation of Lord Fairfax, too, was full of interest and in- 
struction to a»i inexperienced youth, from bis* cultivated 
talents, his literary taste, Quid his past intercourse with tlio 
best society of Europe, and its most distinguished authors. 
He had brought, books, too, with him into the wilderness, 
and from Washington’s diary we find that during his 
sojourn here ho was diligently reading tlio history of Eng- 
land, and the essays of the Spectator. 

Such was Greenway Court in these its palmy days. We 
visited it recently and foiyirl it tottering to its fall, moul- 
dering in the midst of a magnificent country, where nature 
still flourishes in full luxuriance and beauty. 

> Threo or four years were thus passed by Washington, 
the greater part of the time beyond tbo Blue liidge, but 
occasionally with his brother Lawrcpco at Mount Vomon. 
His nigged and toilsome expeditions in the ’mountains, 
among rude scenes and rough people, inured him to hard- 
ships, and made him apt at expedients; while his inter- 
courso # with h^ cultivated brother, and with the various 
members of the Fairfax family, had a happy effect in toning 
up his mind and manners, and counteracting the careless 
and self indulgent habitudes of the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

KngtiRh and French Claims to 'the Ohio Valley— Wild state of the 
Country— Projects of Settlements — The Ohio^ompany — Enlightened 
Views of Laurence Washington — French Rivalry — Celeron de Bien- 
ville— His Signs of Occupation— Hugh Crawford — George Crogha^ & 
Veteran Trader, and Montour, his Interpreter— Their Mission from 
Pennsylvania to the Ohio Tribes — Christopher Gist, the Pioneer of 
the Yadkin, Agent of the Ohio Company — His Expedition to the 
Frontier— Reprobate Traders at Logfbtown — Negotiations with the 
Indians— Scenes in the Ohio Country — Diplomacy at Picqua — Kegs* 
of Brandy and Rolls of Tobacco — Gist’s Return across Kentucky — A 
Deserted Home— French Schemes — Captain Joncaire, a Diplomat of 
the Wilderness — His Speech at Logstown — The Indians' Land, 
“ Where?” 

• 

During the time of Washington’ s surveying campaigns 
among the moijnfkins, a grand colonizing scheme had been 
set on foot* ^destined to enlist him in harejy enterprises, 
and in some degree *to shape ihe course of his future 
fortunes. 

The treaty of poace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
had put an end to the general war of Europe, had left un- 
defined the boundaries between the British and French 
possessions in America ; a singular remissness, considering 
that they had long been a subject in dispute, and a cause of 
frequent conflicts in the colohies. Immense regions were 
still claimed by both nations, ahd each was now eager to 
forestall the other by getting possession of them, and 
strengthening its claim by occupancy. 

The most desirable of these regions lay west of the 
Allegan^ Mountains, extending from the lakes to the Ohio, 
and embracing the valley of that J river and its tributary 
streams. An immense # territ<3ry, possessing a salubrious 
ob*mate, fertile soil, fine hunting and fishing grqpnds, and 
facilities by lakes and rivers for a vast internal commerce. 

The French claimed all this country qiiite to tHe Alle- 
gany Mountains by the right of discovery. In 1673, Padre 
Marquette, with his companion^ Joliet, of Quebec, both 
subjects of thp crown of France, hae). pasaed down the 
Mississippi in a canoe *quite to the Arkansas, thereby 
according to an alleged maxim in the law of nations, esta- 
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blishing the right of %their* sovereign, not merely to the 
river so discovered* and its adjacent lands, but to all the 
country drained by its tributary, streams, of vhich the 
Ohio was one ; a claim, the Iramifications of which might 
be spread, like the ineshes of a web, over half the con- 
tinent. 

• r JBo this illimitable claim the English opposed a right 
derived, at second hand, from a traditionary Indian con- 
quest. A treaty, they said, had been majje at Lancaster, 
in 1744, between commissioners from Pennsylvania, Mary- 1 
land, and Virginia, and tko Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
whereby the latter, for four hundred pounds, gave up all 
right and title to the land west of the Allegany Mountains, 
even to the Mississippi, which land, according to their tra- 
ditions, had been conquered by their forefathers. 

It is undoubtedly true that such a treaty was made, and 
such a pretended transfer of title did take*plp,co, undor the 
influence of spirituous liquors ; but it is equally true that 
the Indians in question did not, at the time, possess an 
acre of the land conveyed ; and that the tribes actually in 
possession scoffed at their pretensions, ..and claimed the 
country as their own from time Immemorial. 

Such were the shadowy foundations of claims which the 
two nations were determined to maintain to the uttermost, 
and which ripened into a series of wars, ending in a loss 
to England of a groat part 6f her American possessions, 
c and to Franco of the whole? 

As yet in the region in question there was not a single 
white settlement. Mixed Iroquois tribes of Delawares, 
Shawneos, and Mingoos, had migrated into it early in the 
century from the French settlements in Canada, arid taken 
up their abodes about the Ohio and' its branchos. The 
French pretended to hold thdfn undpr their protection ; but 
their allegiance, if ever acknowledged, had been sapped of 
late years by the influx of fur traders from Pennsylvania. 
These were often rough, lawless men ; half Indians in 
dress and habits, prone to brawls, and sometimes deadly in 
their feuds. They wero generally in the employ of some 
trader, who, at the bead of his retainers aqch a string of 
pack-horses, would make his wey over mountains and 
through forests to the banks of the Ohio, establish his 
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head-quarters in some Indian* town, aijd disporse his fol- 
lowers to traffic among the hamlete, hunting camps, and 
wigwams* exchanging blankets, gaAdy-coloured cloth, 
trinketry, powder, shot, and • rum, for valuable furs and 
peltry. In this way a lucrative tracte with these western 
tribes was springing up and becoming monopolized by the 
Pennsylvanians. • 

To secure a participation in this trade, and to gain a 
foothold in this* desirable region, becamo nowtho wish of 
some of the most intelligent ajjld enterprising men of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, among whom were Lawrence a»d 
Augustino Washington. With these views they projected 
a scheme, in connection with John IT anbury, a wealthy 
London merchant, to obtain a grant of land from the Bri- 
tish government, for the purpostfof forming settlements or 
colonies beyond the Alleganies. Government readily 
countenanced a scheme by which French encroachments 
might bS •forestalled, and prompt and *uiet possession 
secured of the great Ohio vallfy. An association was ac- 
cordingly chaptered in 1749, by tho name of “ the Ohio 
Company,” and •five hundred thousand acres of land were 
granted to it west of the Alleganies, between tho Monon- 
gahela and Kanawha rivers ; though part of the land might 
bo taken up north of the Ohio, should it be deemed expe- 
dient. The company were to pay no quitrent for ten 
years, but they were to select two-fifths of their lands 
immediately; to settle one hundred families upon them 
within sevon years ; to build a fort at their own expense, 
and maintain a sufficient garrison in it for defence against 
the Indians. 

Mr. Thomas Leo, president of the council of Virginia, 
took the lead in the concerns of the company at the out* 
sot, and by many has Jbeen considered its founder. On his 
death, which soon took place, Lawrence Washington had 
the chief management. Ilis enlightened, mind and liberal 
spirit shone forth in his earliest arrangements. He wished 
to form the settlements with Germans from Pennsylvania. 
Being dissenters, however, tfcey would be obliged, on 
becoming residents within the juri^dictioif of Virginia, to 
pay parish rates, and Maintain a clergyman of the church 
of Engl and ^hough they, might nqt understand his lan- 
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guage nor relish lii^ doctrines. Lawrence sought to have 
them exempted from this double tax on purse and con* 
science. 

“ It has ever been my opinion,” said he, “ and I hope it 
ever will be, that restraints on conscience are cruel in re- 
gard to those on whom they are imposed, and injurious to 
the Country imposing them. England, Holland, and Prussia, 
I may quote as examples, and much more Pennsylvania, 
which has flourished under that delightful liberty, so as to t 
become the admiration of'every man who considers the 
short time it has been settled. * * * * This colony 
(Virginia) was groatly settled, in the latter part of Charles 
the First’s time, and during the usurpation, by the zealous 
churchmen ; and that spirit, which was then brought in, 
has ever since continued” so that, except a few Quakers, 
we have no dissenters. “But what has been the conse- 
quence ? We have increased by slow degrees, whilst our 
neighbouring Colonies, whose natural advantages are 
greatly inferior to ours, hafe become populous.” 

Such were the enlightened views of this .brother of our 
Washington, to whom the latter f owed mtlch of his moral 
and mental training. The company proceeded to make 
preparations for their colonizing scheme. Goods were im- 
ported from England suited to the Indian trade, or for 
presents to the chiefs. Rewards were promised to veteran 
warriors and hunters amorm the natives acquainted with 
*4he woods and mountains, for the best route to the Ohio. 
Before the company had received its charter, however, the 
French were in the field. Early in 1749, the Marquis de 
la Galessonniere, governor of Canada, despatched Celeron 
do Bienville, an intelligent officer, the head of three 
•hundred men, to the bants of the Ohio, to make peace, as 
ho said, between the tribes that had become embroiled with 
each other during the late war, and to renew the French 
possession of thp country. Celeron de Bienville distri- 
buted presents among the Indians, made speeches remind- 
ing them of former friendship, and warned them not to 
trade with -the English. 9 

He furthermore nailed leaden plates to trees ,*and buried 
others in the earth, at the confluence of the Ohio and its 
tributaries, bearing inscriptions purporting that all the 
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lands on both sides of the rivers do £heir sources apper- 
tained, as in foregone times, to the drown of France. 1 The 
Indians gjhzed at these mysterious plates with wondering 
eyes, but surmised their purport. “ They mean to steal 
our country from us,’“ murmured they, # and they determined 
to seek protection from the English. 

Celeron finding some traders from Pennsylvania trafflclc 
ing among the Indians, he summoned them to depart, and 
wrote by them do James Hamilton, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, telling him the object of*his errand to those parts, 
and his surprise at meeting with English traders in fi 
country to which England had no pretensions ; intimating 
that, in future, any intruders of the kind would be rigor- 
ously dealt with. 

His letter, and a report of hi ^proceedings on the Ohio, 
roused the solicitude of the governor and council of Penn- 
sylvania for l4ie protection of their Indian trade. Shortly 
afterwards,* one Hugh Crawford, who ha<# been trading 
with the Miami tribes on the Wabash, brought a message 
from them, sneaking of the promises and threats with 
which the French were endeavouring to shako their faith, 
but assuring the governor that their friendship for the 
English “ would last while the sun and moon ran round 
the world.” This message was accompanied by three 
strings of wampum. 

Governor Hamilton knew Thg value of Indian friendship, 
and suggested to the assembly that it would be better to « 
clinch it with presents, and that as soon as possible. An 
envoy accordingly was sent off early in October, who was 
supposed to have great influence among the western tribes. 
This wSs one George Croghan, a veteran trader, shrowd 
and sagacious, who had been frequently to the Ohio country 
with pack-horses and followers, and mado himself popular 
among the Indians by dispensing presents with a lavish 
hand. He was accompanied by Andrew Contour, Cana- 
dian of half Indian descent, who was to act as interpreter. 
They were provided with a small present for the emer- 
gency ; but were to convoke a meeting of- all the tribes at 
Logstown, fin the Ohio, early in .the eifsuing spring, 

1 One of these plates, beaftng date August 16, 1749, was found in 
recent years at the confluence of tyie Muskingum with the Ohio. • 
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to receive an ampla present 'which would bo provided by 
the assembly* * 

It was some time later in the same autumn that' the Ohio 
Company brought their plans Into operation, and despatched 
an agent to explord the lands upon the Ohio and its 
branches as low as the Great Falls, take note of their fit- 
ness 4 for cultivation, of the pdsses of the mountains, the. 
courses and bearings of the rivers, and the strength and 
disposition of the native tribes. The mall chosen for the . 
purpose was Christopher Gist, a hardy pioneer, experienced 
id woodcraft and Indian life, who had his home on the 
banks of the Yadkin, near the, boundary line of Virginia 
and North Carolina. He was allowed a woodsman or two 
for the service of the expedition. He set out on the 31st 
of October, from the banKa of the Potomac, by an Indian 
path which the hunters had pointed out, leading from 
Wills* Creek, since called Cumberland Eivei*; to the Ohio. 
Indian paths aifll buffalo tracks are the primitive highways 
of the wilderness. Passing the Juniata, he crossed the 
ridges of the Allegany, arrived at Shaimopjn, a Delaware 
village on the south-east side of, the Ohio, or rather of that 
upper branch of it now (Sailed the Allegany, swam his 
horses across that river, and, descending along its valley, 
arrived at Logs town, an important Indian village a little 
below the site of the presept city of Pittsburg. Hero 
usually resided Tanacharissiui, a Seneca chief of great note, 
"being head sachem of the mixed tribes who had migrated 
to the Ohio and its branches. Ho was generally sumamed 
the Half-king, being subordinate to the Iroquois confe- 
deracy. The chief was absent at this time, as were most 
of his people, it being the t hunting season. G eorge Croghan, 
the envoy from Pennsylvania, with Montour his inter- 
preter, had passed through Logstown a week previously, 
on his wa^ to the Twightwees and other tribes on the 
Miami branch o£ the Ohio. Scarce any one was to be seen 
about the village hut some of Croghan’s rough people 
whom he had left behind — 4 4 reprobate Indian traders,” 
as Gist terms them. Tlley regarded the latter with a 
jealous eye, suspecting him of some rival ship^in trade, or 
designs on the Indian lands ; anc?' intimated significantly 
that he would never go homa safe.” f 
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Gist know the meaning of sfich Hint® from men of this 
stamp in £he lawless depths of the wildgmeSs ; A but quieted 
tlicir suspicions by letting them know that he was on 
public business, and on good Jterms with their great man, 
George Croghan, to whom he despatched a letter. lie 
took his departure from Logstown, however, as soon as 
possible, preferring, is he s^fid, the solitude of the wilder- 
ness to such company. 

At I3eavor Ordek, a few miles below the village, ho left 
the river and struck into the inferior of the present State 
of Ohio. Here he overtook George Croghan at Muskingipif, 
a town of YVyandots and Mingoes. He had ordered all the 
traders in his employ who wero scattered among the 
Indian villages to rally at this town, whore ho had hoisted 
the English flag over his residue and over that of the 
sachem. This was in consequence of the hostility of the 
French, who had recently captured, in the neighbourhood, 
three wlifte men in the employ of Frafier, an Indian 
trader, and had carried them a^ay prisoners to Canada. 

Gist was wall received by the people of Muskingum. 
They were indighant at ttys French violation of their ter- 
ritories, and the capture of their “ English brothers,” 
They had not forgotten the conduct of Celeron dc Bien- 
ville in the previous year, and the mysterious plates which 
he had nailed against trees #nd sunk in the ground. “If 
the French claim the rivers #vhicli run into the lakes,” 
said they, “ those which run into the Ohio belong to us« 
and to our brothers the English.” And they were anxious 
that Gist should settle among them, and build a foil; for 
their rrpitual defence* 

A council of the •nation was qpw held, in which Gist 
invited them, in the name of.tho Governor of Virginia, to 
visit that province, where a large present of goods awaited 
them, sent by their father, the great king, ovef the water 
to his Ohio children. The invitation, was g^iciously 
received, but no answer could be given until a grand 
council of the western tribes had been held, which was to 
take place |t Logstown in the elsuing spring. • 

Similar results attended visits made^by Gilt and Croghan 
to the Delawares and ttfe Shawnees at their villagos about 
the Scioto B iv er^ All promised to at the gathering at 
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Logstown. From* the* Shawnee village, near the mouth of 
the Scioto, 'the tw,o emissaries shaped their v cojirse north 
two hundred miles, crossed, the Great Moneami, or Miami 
Hiver, on a raft, swimming ^their horses ; and on the 17th 
of February arrived at the Indian town of Piqua. 

* yhese joumeyings had carried Gist about a**wide extent 
of country beyond the Ohio. It was rich and level 1 , 
watered with streamy and rivulets, and clad with noble 
forests of hickory, walnut, ash, poplar, *6ugar-maple, and 
wild cherry trees. Occasionally there were spacious plains 
covered with wild rye ; natural meadows with blue grass 
and clover, and buffaloes, ‘thirty and forty at a time, 
grazing on them as in a cultivated pasture. Deer, elk, 
and wild turkeys abounded. “ Nothing is wanting but 
cultivation,” says Gist, \ to make this a most delightful 
country.” Cultivation has since proved the truth of his 
words. The jountry thus described is the present State of 

Picqua, where Gist an5 Croghan had arrived, was the 
piincipal town of the Twightwees or Mfamis, the most 
powerful confederacy of the West, combining four tribes, 
and extending its influence even beyond the Mississippi. 
A king or sachem of one or other of the different tribes 
presided over the whole. The head chief at present was 
the king of the Piankeshas. « 

At this town Croghan farmed a treaty of alliance, in the 
name of the Governor of Pennsylvania, with two of the 
Miami tribes ; and Gist was promised by the king of the 
Piankeshas that the chiefs of the various tribes would 
attend the meeting at Logstown to make a treaty with 
Virginia. . 

In the height of these demonstrations of friendship, two 
Ottawas gntered the council-house* announcing themselves 
as envoys from the French Governor of Canada to seek a 
renewal of ancient alliance. They were received with all 
due ceremonial — for none are more ceremonious than the 
Indians. The French colours wefe set up beside the 
English, and the ambassadors opened their minion. “ Your 
father, the French •king,” said |hey, “ remembering his 
children on the Ohio, has sent them these two kegs of 
milt”— here, with *great solemnity, ^bp^deposited two 
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kegs of brandy — “ and tbis tobsteco ‘ h^re they deposited 
a roll ten pounds in weight* “ He has # mado u clear road 
for you to come and see him and his bfficers ; and urges 
you to come, assuring you thai all past differences will be 
forgotten.” • 

The Piankesha chief replied in the same figurative style.: 
“It is trfle our father has ^nt for us several times, sfod 
has said the road was clear; but I understand it is not 
clear — it is foul dhd bloody, and the "French have made it 
so. We have cleared a road for .our brothers, the English ; 
the French have made it bad, and have taken some of oui* 
brothers prisoners. This we consider as done to our- 
selves.” So saying, he turned his back upon the ambas- 
sadors, and stalked out of the council-houso. 

In the end, the ambassadors wgfe assured that the tribes 
of the Ohio smd the Six Nations were hand in hand with 
their brothers, the English ; and should war ensue with 
the French* they were ready to meet it. • 

So the French colours were tSken down; the “ kegs of 
milk ” and roll #f tobacco were rejected ; the grand council 
broke up with a \^r-dance 5f and ,the ambassadors departed, 
weeping and howling, and predicting min to the Miamis. 

When Gist returned to the Shawnee town, near the 
mouth of the Scioto, and reported to his Indian friends 
there the alliance he had formed with the Miami con- 
federacy, there v was great feasting and speech-making and 
firing of guns. He had how happily accomplished the ■ 
chief objects of his mission — nothing remained but to 
descend the Ohio to the Great Falls. This, however, he 
was cautioned not to do. A large party of Indians, allies 
of the French, were .hunting in tjjat neighbourhood, who 
might kill or capture him. Hje crossed the river, attended 
only by a lad as a travelling companion and aid, and pro- 
ceeded cautiously down the east side until witHin fifteen 
miles of the Falls. Here he came upon traps ne^ly set, 
and Indian footprints* not a day old, and heard the distant 
report of guns. The story of Indian hunters then was true. 
He was in a dangerous neighbourhood. The savages might 
come upon thef tracks of his horses, oi* hear* the bells put 
about their necks when fumed loose in the wilderness to 
graze. 
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Abandoning albide&, therefore, of visiting the Falls, and 
contenting himself with the information concerning them 
which he had received from others, he shaped lis course, 
on the 18th of March, for t|e Cuttawa, or Kentucky River. 
From the top of a Aioufctain in the vicinity he had a view 
to the south-west, as far as the eye could reach, over a vast 
woodland country in the fr&sh garniture of spring, and 
watered by abundant streams ; but as yet only the hunting- 
ground of savage tribes, and the scene oft their sanguinary 
combats. In a word, Kontucky lay spread out before him 
m all its wild magnificence, long before it was beheld by 
Daniel Boone. • 

For six weeks was this hardy pioneer making his toilful 
way up the valley of the Cuttawa, or Kentucky River, to 
the banks of the Blue S^no ; often checked by precipices, 
and obliged to seek fords at the heads of tributary streams ; 
and happy when he could find a buffalb path broken 
through the t&ngled forests, or worn into the •overlasting 
rocks. * 

On the 1st of May he climbed a rock ^ixty feet high, 
crowning a lofty mountain, agd had a distant view of the 
great Kanawha breaking its way through a vast sierra; 
crossing that river on a raft of his own construction, he 
had many moro weary days befcare him, before ho reached 
his frontier abode on tho bai\ks of the Yadkin. lie arrived 
there in the latter part of* May, but there. was no one to 
welcome the wanderer home. There had been an Indian 
massacre in tho neighbourhood, and he found his house 
silent and deserted. His heart sank within him, until an 
old man, whom he mot near the place, assured him his 
family were safe, haviyg fled for rgfugo to a settlement 
thirty-five miles off, on the Jjanks of the Roanoke. There 
he rejoined them on tho following*day. 

While ^ist had been making his painful way homeward, 
the two Ottawa ambassadors had returned to Fort San- 
dusky, bringing word to the French that their flag had 
been struck in the council-house at Picqua, and their 
friendship rejected and* their hostility defied by the 
Miamis.' They infbrmed them also of the gathering of the 
western tribes that was to take place at Logstown, to cun- 
clucLe a treaty withothe Virginians. 
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It was a great object with thb French to prevent this 
treaty, and to spirit up the Ohio Indians against the 
English, l’his they hoped to effect through the agency 
of one Captain Joncaire, a veteran diplomatist of the 
wilderness, whoso character ana story * deserve a passing 
notice. • 

• He had been taken prisoner when quite young by tho 
Iroquois, and adopted into one of* thoir tribes. This was 
the making of hfe fortune. Ho had grown up among 
them, acquired their language, Adapted himself to their 
habits, and was considered by them a-s one of themselves. 1 
On returning to civilised lifo bo became a prime instrument 
in the hands of the Canadian government, for managing 
and cajoling the Indians. Sometimes he was an ambas- 
sador to the Iroquois ; sometimjj& a mediator between 
their jarring tribes ; sometimes a leader of their warriors 
when employed by the French. When in 1728 tho Dela- 
wares and blmwnees migratod to the banks ^of the Ohio, 
Joncaire was the agent who followed them, and prevailed 
on them to consider themselves under French protection. 
When the French Wanted tr* got a commanding site for a 
post on the Iroquois lands, near Niagara, Joncaire was 
the man to manage it. He craved a situation where he 
might put up a wigwam, <md dwell among his Iroquois 
brethren. It was granted of epurse, “ for was he not a son 
of the tribe — was he not one of themselves ? ” By degrees 
his wigwam grew into an important trading post; ulti- 
mately it became Fort Niagara. Years and years had 
elapsed; he had grown grey in Indian diplomacy, and 
was now^sont once more to maintain French sovereignty 
over the valley of the Ohio. % 

He appeared at Logstown., accompanied by another 
Frenchman and forty Iroquois warriors. He found an 
assemblage of tho western tribes, feasting and j&joicing, 
and firing of guns, for George Oroghan and Montepr the 
interpreter were there, and had been distributing presents 
on behalf of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Joncaire was said to have the \Vit of a Frenchman, and 
the eloquence ^of an Iroquois. *HeiHiade tin animated 
speech to the chiefs in^ their own tongue, the gist of 
which v T as that J theif father lOnontio <that is to say, r the 
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Governor of Canada) desired his childien of the Ohio 
to turn away the Indian traders, and never to deal with 
them again on pain of his displeasure ; so saying, he laid 
down a wampum belt of Tfencommon size, by way of em- 
phasis to his message. 

r _ For once his eloquence was of no avail;, a chief rose 
indignantly, shook his fingei 4 in his face, and stamping on k 
the ground, “ This is our land,” said he. “ What right 
has Onontio here ? The English a*e our brothers. t 
They shall live among us as long as one of us is alive. 
We will trade with them and not with you ; ” and so say- 
ing he rejected the belt of wampum. 

Joncaire returned to an advanced post recently esta- 
blished on the upper part of the river, whence ho wrote 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania: “The Marquis de la 
Jonquiere, Governor of' Now France, having ordered me 
to ifvutch that the English make no treaty in the Ohio 
country, I h&ve signified to the traders of .your govern- 
ment to retire. You are' not ignorant that all these lands 
belong to the King of France, and that the English have 
no right to trade in them.” Jie concluded by reiterating 
the threat made two years previously by Celeron de Bien- 
ville against all intruding fur traders. 

In the meantime, in the face* of all these protests and 
menaces, Mr. Gist, under sanction of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, proceeded in the^samo year to survey the lands 
within the grant of the Ohio Company, lying on the south 
side of the Ohio river, as far down as the great Kanawha. 
An old Delaware sachem, meeting him while thus em- 
ployed, propounded a somewhat puzzling question. “ The 
French,” said he, “claim all the l^nd on one side of the 
Ohio, the English claim all the land on the other side — 
now where does the Indians’ land* lie ? ” 

Poor Ravages ! Between their “ fathers,” the French, 
and their “brothers,” the English, they were in a fair 
way of being’ most lovingly shared out of the whole 
country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Preparations for Hostilities — Washing^ appointed District Adjutant- 
General — Mount Vernon a School of ArmB — Adjutant Muse a veteran 
Campaigner — ^cob Van Braam the Master of Fence — Ill-health of 
Washington’s Brother Lawrence -^Voyage with him to the Wet»fc 
Indies — Scenes at Barbadoes— Beefsteak and' Tripe Club — Return 
home of Washington—Death of Lawrence. 

The French now prepared for hostile contingencies. They 
launched an armed vessel of unusual size on Lake Ontario ; 
fortified their trading house *at Niagara; strengthened 
their outposts, and advanced others on the upper waters 
of the Ohio. A stir of warlike preparation was likewise 
to be observed among the British cronies. It was evident 
that the adverse claims to the disputed territories, if pushed 
homo, could only be settled by the stem arbitrament 1 of 
the sword. • m •> 

In Virginia, especially, the war spirit was manifest* The 
province was divyled into military districts, each having 
an adjutant-general, #with the^rank of major, and the pay 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, whose duty was 
to attend to the organization and equipment of the militia. 

Such an appointment w^s sought by Lawrence Wash- 
ington for his brother George. It shows what must 
have been the maturity of nynd of the latter, and 
the confidence inspired by his judicious conduct and 
aptness for business, that the post should not only be 
sought for him, but readily obtained, though he was but 
nineteen years of age. He proved himself worthy of the 
appointmdht. 9 

He now set about preparing hiinself, with his usual 
method and assiduity, for, his new duties. Virginia had 
among its floating population some military relict of the 
late Spanish war. Among these was a certain Adjutant 
Muse, a Westmoreland volunteer, who had served with 
Lawrence Washington in the campaigns in the West 
Indies, arid been with him in the ^attack on Carthagena. 
He now undertook to instruct his breaker George in the 
art of war; lent him tre^ises on military tactics; put 
him through the manual exercise, and g^ve him some idea 
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of evolutions in, the field. Another of Lawrence's cam- 
paigning comrades Vas Jacob Van Braam, a Dutchman 
by birth; a soldier of fortune of the Dalgetty order, 
who had boen in the British army, but was now out 
of service, and, professing to be a complete master of 
C fence, recruited his slender nurse in this time of military 
excitement by giving the Virginian youth lessons in tjie 
sword exercise. 

Under the instructions of these veterans, Mount Vernon, 
from being a quiet njral retreat, where Washington, 
three years previously, had indited love ditties to his 
“ lowland beauty,” was suddenly transformed into a 
school of arms, whero he practised the manual exercise with 
Adjutant Muse, or took lessons on the broadsword from 
Van Braam. ^ 

His martial studies, however, wore interrupted for a 
time by tho critical state of his brothers health. The 
constitution^ of Lawrence had always bees? delicate, and 
he had been obliged repeatedly to travel for a change of 
air. There were now pulmonary symptoms of a threaten- 
ing nature, and by advice of t . his physicians he determined 
to pass a winter in the West Indies, taking with him his 
favourite brother George as a companion. 

They accordingly sailed for Barbadocs on the 28th 
September, 1751. George^kept a journal of the voyage 
with logbook brevity;*, recording the wind and the 
weather, but no events worth citation. They landed at 
Barbadoes on the 3rd of November. Tho rosideut phy- 
sician of the place gave a favourable report of Lawrence’s 
case, and held out hopes of a cure. The brothers were 
delighted with the aspect of the country, as they’ drove out 
in the cool of the evening, and beheld on all sides fields of 
sugar-cane and Indian corn, and groves of tropical trees, 
in full Souit and foliage. 

They tookcup their abode at a house pleasantly situated 
about a mile from town, commanding an extensive pros- 
pect of sea and land, including Carlisle Bay and its ship- 
ping, and belonging v to Captain Croffcon, commander of 
James Fori. < i ^ 

Barbadoes had its theatre, ^t which Washington wit- 
nessed for the first timet a dramatic rejresentation, a 
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species of amusement of which he^ afterwards became 
fond. It was in the present instance the doleful tragedy 
of George # Barnwell, “ The character of Barnwell, 
and several others,” notes he in»his journal, “were said to 
be well performed. There wal music ^adapted and regu- 
larly conducted.” A safe but abstemious criticism. # 

Among the hospitalities of xhe place the brothers wore 
invited to the house of a Judge Maynards, to dine with 
an association of rtho first people of the place, who met 
at each other’s house alternately every Saturday, under 
the incontestably English title of “ The Beefsteak and 
Tripe Club.” Washington notes with admiration the 
profusion of tropical fruits with which the table* was 
loaded, “the granadilla, sapadella, pomegranate, sweet 
orange, water-melon, forbidden fjAit, and guava.” The 
homely prosaic beefsteak and tripe must have contrasted 
strangely, though sturdily, with theso magnificent poetical 
fruits of tin? tropics. But John Bull is faithful to his 
native habits and native dishes, # whatever may be tlio 
country or clim%, and would set up a ehophouse at the 
very gates of Paradise . » 

The brothers had scarcely been a fortnight at the island 
when George was taken down by a severe attack of small- 
pox. Skilful medical treatment, with the kind attention 
of friends, and especially of his brother, restored him to 
health in about three weoks ; but Jbis face always remained 
slightly marked. 

After his recovery he made excursions about the island, 
noticing its soil, productions, fortifications, public works, 
and the manners of its inhabitants. While admiring the 
productiveness of the sjigar plantations, ho was shocked at 
the spendthrift habits of the planters, and their utter want 
of management. • 

“ How wonderful,” writes he, “ that such peoplS should 
be in debt, and not be able to indulge themselves in all 
the luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life ! Yet so it 
happens. Estates are often alienated for debts. How 
persons coming to estates of two, l!hree, and four hundred 
acres can want,*is to me most wonderful.” *How much 
does this wonder speak fof his own scrupulous nrincijde 
of always living within compass! 
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The residence at Bdrbacfoes failed to have the anticipated 
effect on the heajth* of Lawrence, and he determined to 
seek the sweet climate of Bermuda in the spring. He felt 
the absence from his wife, and it was arranged that George 
should return to Virginia, nnd bring her out to meet him 
at % that island. Accordingly, on the 22nd cf December, 
George set sail in the “ Industry,” bound to Virginia, 
where he arrived on the 1st of February, 1752, after five 
weeks of stormy winter seafaring. * 

Lawrence remained through the winter at Barbadoes ; 
but the very mildness of the climate relaxed and enervated 
him. He felt the want of the bracing winter weather to 
which he had been accustomed. Even the invariable 
beauty of the climate, the perpetual summer, wearied the 
restless invalid. “ Th*^ is the finest island of the West 
Indies,” said he, “ but I own no place can please me with- 
out a change of seasons. We soon tire of the same pros- 
pect.” A cdlisolatory truth for the inhabitants of more 
capricious climes. 

Still some of the worst symptoms of his disorder had 
disappeared, and he seemed to bo slowly recovering ; but 
the nervous restlessness and desire of change, often in- 
cidental to his malady, had taken hold of him, and early 
in March he hastened to Bermuda. He had come too 
soon. The keen air of early spring brought on an aggra- 
vated return of his worst symptoms. “ I have now got tp 
my last refuge,” writes he to a friend, “ where I must 
receive my final sentence, which, at present, Dr. Forbes 
will not pronounce. He leaves me, however, I think, like 
a criminal condemned, though not without hopes of a 
reprieve; but this I $m to obtain « by meritoriously ab- 
staining from flesh of every, sort, all strong liquors, and by 
riding as much as I can bear. These are the only terms 
on which I am to hope for life.” 

Hetwas now afflicted with pain fuh indecision ; and his 
letters perplexed his family, leaving them uncertain as to 
his movements, and at a loss how to act. At one time he 
talked of remaining a year at Bermuda, and wrote to his 
wife to come out toth George, and rejoinhun there ; but 
the very same letter shows his irresolution and uncer- 
tainty, for he leaves her coming to the decision of herself 
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and friends. As to his own movements, he says, “ Six 
weeks will determine me what to •resfllve on. Forbes 
advises thd south of France, or else Barbadbes.” The 
very next letter, written shortly afterwards in a moment 
of despondency, talks of the possibility of “ hurrying home 
to his grave !” ’ J 

The last was no empty foreboding. He did indexed 
hasten back, and just reached Mount Vernon in time to 
die under his o^n roof, surrounded by hig family and 
friends, and attended in his last* moments by that brother 
on whose manly affection his heart seemed to repose. His, 
death took place on the 26th *July, 1752, when but thirty- 
four years of age. He was a noble-spirited, pure-minded, 
accomplished gentleman, honoured by the public, and 
beloved by his friends. The pajernal care ever mani- 
fested by him for his youthful ^brother George, and the 
influence his *wn character and conduct must have had 
upon him iti Jiis ductile years, should link ^ieir memories 
together in history, and endear the name of Lawrence 
Washington to every American. 

Lawrence left a wife and an infant daughter to inherit 
his ample estates. In case nis daughter should die with- 
out issue, the estate of Mount Vernon, and other lands 
specified in his will, woje to be enjoyed by her mother 
during her lifetime, and at her death to be inherited by 
his brother George : the latter was appointed one of the 
executors of the will; but suchVas the implicit confidence , 
reposed in his judgment and integrity, that, although ho 
was but twenty years of 'age, the management of the affairs 
of the deceased soon devolved upon him almost entirely. 
It is -needless to say that they were managed with con 
Humiliate skill and scrupulous fidelity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Council of the Ohio Tribes at Kogstovm— 1 Treaty with the English— 
Gist's Settlement— Speeches ofithe Half-King and the French Com- 
w mandant— French Aggressions y The Ruins of Piqua — Washington. 
M sent on a Mission to the French NDom mander— J acob van Braam, ius 
Interpreter-— Christopher Gist, his Guide — Halt at the Confluence of 
the Monongahela and Allegany — Projected Fort — Shingiss, the 
Delaware Sadhem — Logstow^— The Half-King — Indian Councils— 
Indian Diplomacy— Rumours, concerning Joncaire— Indian Escorts— 
The Half-King, Jeskakake, and White Thunder. 

The meeting of the Ohio tribes, Delawares, Shawnees, and 
Mingoes, to form a treaty of alliance with Virginia, took 
place at Logstown, at the appointed time. The chiefs of 
the Six Nations declined to attend. “ It is not our cus- 
tom,” said they, proudly, “ to meet to tre^t of affairs in 
the woods and weeds. If the Governor of Virginia wants 
to speak with us, and deliver us a present fr&m our father 
(the King), we will meet him at Albany, where we expect 
the Governor of New York will be present .” 1 

At Logstown, Colonel Fry find two other commissioners 
from Virginia concluded a treaty with the tribes above 
named, by which the latter engaged not to molest any 
English settlers south of the Ohio. Tanaeharisson, the 
half-king, now advised that his brothers of Virginia should 
build a strong house at £he fork of the Monongahela, to 
resist the designs of the French. Mr. Gist was accordingly 
instructed to lay out a town and. build a fort at Shurtee’s 
Creek, on the east side of the Ohio, a little below Ihe site 
of the present city of Pittsburg. lie commenced* a settle- 
ment, also, in a valley just beyond Laurel Hill, not far 
from the Youghiogony, and prevailed on eleven families to 
join him^ The Ohio Company, about the same time, esta- 
blished a trading post, well stocked with English goods, at 
Wills'* Creek (now Cumberland River). 

The Ohio tribes were greatly incensed at the aggressions 
of the French, who werg erecting posts within their terri- 
tories, and *qpnt deputations to remonstrate but without 

1 Letter of Colonel Johnson to GovdPnor Clinton.— Doc. HisL 27. I* 
rol.ii. p. H24. B w 
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effect. The half-king, as chief of J;he •western tribes, re- 
paired to « the French post on Lake Enie, where he made 
his complaint in person. 

“ Fathers,” said he, “ you are the disturbers of this land 
by building towns, and takin^he country from us by fraud 
and force. We kindled a firc7a long time since at Montreal, 
where we desired you to stay and not to come and intrude 
upon our land. I now advise you to return to that place, 
for this land is (Sirs. • 

u If you had come in a peaceable manner, like our bro* 
thers the English, we should have traded with you as we 
do with them ; but that you should come and build houses 
on our land, and take it by force, is what we cannot submit 
to. Both you and the English are white. VVe live in a 
country between you both ; the jSmd belongs to neither of 
you. The Gjeat Being allotted it to us as a residence. 
So, father^ 1 desire you, as I have desire^ our brothers 
the English’, to withdraw, for *1 will keep you both at 
arm’s length. Whichever most regards this request, that 
side will we stftnd by and consider friends. Our brothers 
the English have* heard th?s, and I now come to toll it to 
you, for I am not afraid to order you off this land.” 

“ Child,” replied tho French commandant, “ you talk 
foolishly. You say this^and belongs to you ; there is not 
tho black of my nail yours. «It is my land, and I will have 
it, let who will stand up agaiUst me. I am not afraid of 9 
flies and mosquitoes, for such I consider tho Indians. I 
tell you that down the river I will go, and build upon it. 
If it were blocked up, I have forces sufficient to burst it 
opened trample down all who oppose me. My force is 
as tKe sand upon the sea-shore 9 therefore, here is your 
wampum, I fling it at you.” • 

Tanacharisson returned, wounded at heart, bpth by tbe 
language and tbe haughty manner of the French command- 
ant. He saw the ruin impending over his “race, but looked 
with hope and trust to the English as the power least dis- 
posed to wrong the red man. # 

French influence was successful in gther quarters. Some 
of the Indians who h%d been friendly to the English 
showed signs of alienation ; others menaced hostilities. 
There were reports that tUo Etenclf were ascending the 

e 2 
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Mississippi from Louisiana. France, it was said, intended 
to connect Louisiana and Canada by a chain of military 
posts, and hem the English within the Allegany Moun- 
tains. , i 

The Ohio Company complained loudly to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Virginia^ the Hon. Bobeit Dinwiddie, 
of the hostile conduct of the French and their Indian allies. 
They found in Dinwiddie a ready listener ; he was a stock- 
holder in the company. , € 

r A commissioner, Captain William Trent, was sent to ex- 
postulate with the French commander on the Ohio for his 
aggressions on the territory sjf his Britannio majesty; he 
bore presents also of guns, powder, shot, and clothing for 
the friendly Indians. 

Trent was not a man^f the true spirit for a mission to 
the frontier. He stopped short at Logstown, though the 
French were one hundred and fifty miles *further up the 
river, and directed his copse to Piqua, the grSat town of 
the Twightwees, where Gist and Croghan had been so 
well received by the Miamis, and the French flag struck on 
the council-house. All now wws reversed. The place had 
been attacked by the French and Indians; the Miamis 
defeated with great loss; the English traders taken pri- 
soners; the Piankesha chief, who had so proudly turned 
his back upon the Ottawa ambassadors, had been sacrificed 
by the hostile savages, and the French flag hoisted in 
triumph on the ruins of the town. The whole aspect of 
affairs was so threatening on the frontier, that Trent lost 
heart, and returned home without accomplishing his 
errand. 

Governor Dinwiddie now looked round for a person more 
fitted to fulfil a mission which required physical strength 
and moral energy ; a courage to cope with savages, and a 
sagacity ’to negotiate with white men. Washington was 
pointed out as 'possessed of those requisites. It is true he 
was not yet twenty-two years of age ; but public confidence 
in his judgment and abilities had been manifested a second 
time, by renewing his appointment of adjutant-general, 
and assigning hint’ the northern division. He was ao- 

S uainted too with the matters instigation, having been in 
le Bosom councils of his deceased brother. His woodland 
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experience fitted him for an etpeditio^ through the wil- 
derness; and his great discretion afid self-copamand fora 
negotiation with wily commanders and ftckle savages. He 
was accordingly chosen for the expedition. 

By his letter of instruction he w8s directed to repair 
to Logstowr* and hold a communication with Tanacharisson, 
Monacatoocha, alias Scarooyadi, the next in commdfid, 
and the other sachems of the mixed tribes friendly to the 
English ; inform* them of the purport of his errand, and 
request an escort to the head-quarters of the French com- 
mander. To that commander ho was to deliver his ere* 
dentials and the letter of Governor Dinwiddie, and demand 
an answer in the name of his Britannic Majesty ; but not 
to wait for it beyond a week. On receiving it, ho was to 
request a sufficient escort to protect him on his return. 

He was, moreover, to acquaint himself with the numbers 
and force of (he French stationed on the Ohio and in its 
vicinity ; their capability of being reinforced from Canada ; 
the forts they had erected ; whefe situated, how garrisoned ; 
the object of their advancing into those parts, and how 
they were likely to be supported. 

Washington set off from Williamsburg on the 30th of 
October (1753), the very day on which he received his 
credentials. At Fredericksburg he engaged his old “ master 
of fence,” Jacob Van Braam, to accompany him as inter- 
preter; though it would appear, from subsequent circum- 
stances, that the veteran swordsman was but indifferently* 
versed either in French or English. 

Having provided himself at Alexandria with necessaries 
for the journey, he proceeded to Winchester, then on the 
frontier, where ho procured horges, tents, and other tra- 
velling equipments, and thep pushed on by a road newly 
opened to Wills’ Creek (Cumberland River), where ho 
arrived on the 14th of November. • 

Here he met with Mr. Gist, the intrepid pioneer, who 
had explored the Ohio in the employ of the company, and 
whom he engaged to accompany and pilot him in the 
present expedition. He secured the services also of one 
John Daviasdh as Indian interpreter, *and of four frontiers- 
men, two of whom we A Indian traders. With this little 
band, and his^swordsmanr and interpreter, Jacob Van 
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Braam, he set fort)} on the c 15th of November, through a 
wild country^ rendered 6 almost impassable by recent storms 
of rain and snow. 

At the mouth of Turtle Creek, on the Monongahela, he 
found John Frazier r the Iitolian trader, some of whose 
people, as heretofore stated, Lad been sent off prisoners to 
Canada. Frazier himself had recently been ejected by the 
French from the Indian village of Venango, where he had 
a gunsmith’s establishment. According tonhis account the 
French general who had commanded on this frontier was 
aead, and the greater part of the forces had retired into 
winter quarters. *. 

As the rivers were all swollen, so that the horses had to 
swim them, Washington sent all tho baggage down the 
Monongahela in a canoe sunder care of two of the men y 
who had orders to meet him at the confluence of that river 
with the Allegany, where their united waters form the 
Ohio. * 

“ As I got down before the canoe,” writes he in his 
journal, “ I spent some time in viewing t t he rivers, and 
the land at the fork, which I thyik extremely well situated 
for a fort, as it has the absolute command of both rivers. 
The land at the point is twenty or twenty-five feet above 
the common surface of the water, apd a considerable bottom 
of flat, well-timbered land all around it, very convenient 
for building. The rivers ^re each a quarter of a mile or 
more across, and run here very nearly at right angles; 
Allegany bearing north-east, and Monongahela south-east. 
The former of these two is a very rapid and swift-running 
water, the other deep and still, without any perceptible 
fall.” The Ohio company had intended to build’ 'a > fort 
about two miles from this pl^ce, on the south-east side of 
the river; but Washington gave <the fork the decided 
preference: French engineers of experience proved the 
accuracy of his military eye, by subsequently choosing it 
for the site of Fort Duquesne, noted in frontier history. 

In this neighbourhood lived Shingiss, the king or chief 
sachem of the Delawares. 1 Washington visited him at his 
village, to invite him to the council at Logstowto. He was 
one of the greatest warriors of hi^ trihe, and subsequently 
took tip the hatchet at variou&b times against the English, 
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though n >w he seemed favourably disposed, and readily 
accepted thp invitation. , , 

They arrived at Logstown after sunset on the 24th of 
November.. The half-king was absent his hunting-lodge 
on Beaver Creek, about fifteei i miles distant ; but Wash- 
ington had rtfnners sent out to/nvite him and all the othpr 
chiefs to a grand talk on the following day. 

In the morning four French deserters came into the 
village. They haa deserted froDj. a company of one hun- 
dred men, sent up from New Orleans with eight canoes 
laden with provisions. Washington drew from them an * 
account of the French force 'at New Orleans, and of the 
forts along the Mississippi, and at the mouth of the Wabash, 
by which they kept up a communication with the lakes ; 
all which he carefully noted doi/ti. The deserters were 
on their way tcp Philadelphia, conducted by a Pennsylvania 
trader. # 

About threfi o’clock the half-kpig arrived.* Washington 
had a private conversation with him in his tent, through 
Davidson, the Interpreter. lie found him intelligent, 
patriotic, and prohdly tenacious of his territorial rights. 
We have already cited from Washington’s papers the ac- 
count given by this chief, in this conversation, of his 
interview with the late French commander. He stated, 
moreover, that the French had built two forts, differing in 
size, but on the same model, a^plan of which he gave, of 
his own drawing. The largest was on Lake Erie, the 
other on French Greek, fifteen miles apart, with a waggon 
road between them. The nearest and loveliest way to 
them w gp now impassable, lying through large and miry 
savannas; they would have, therefore, to go by Venango, 
and it would take five or six sleeps (or days) of good tra- 
velling to reach the nearest fort. 

On the following morning, at nine o’clock, file chiefs 
assembled at the council-house, where Washington, accord- 
ing to his instructions, informed them that he was sent by 
their brother, the Governor of Virginia, to deliver to the 
French commandant a letter of great importance’, both to 
their brothers the Engl^h and to tBemsclves ; and that 
he was to ask their advice and assistance, and some oi 
their young men-io accompany apd provide for him on the 
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way, and be his safeguard against the “ French Indians,” 
who had taken tp the hatchet. He concluded by present- 
ing the indispensable document in Indian diplomacy, a 
string of wampum. t , I 

The chiefs, according to fciquette, sat for some moments 
si&nt after he had concluded, as if ruminating on what 
had been said, or to give him time for further remark. 

The half-king then rose and spoke in behalf of the tribes, 
assuring him that they considered the English and them- 
selves brothers, and one people ; and that they intended 
to return the French the “ speech belts,” or wampums, 
which the latter had sent them. This, in Indian diplomacy, 
is a renunciation of all friendly relations. An escort 
would he furnished to Washington, composed of Mingoes, 
Shannoahs, and Delaware^, in token of the love and loyalty 
of those several tribes ; but three days woijjd be required 
to prepare for t tho journey. , 

vVashington remonstrat3d against such delay; but was 
informed, that an affair of such moment, where three 
speech-belts were to bo given up, was # not to be entered 
into without due consideration. Besides, the young men 
who were to form the escort were absent hunting, and the 
half-king could not suffer the party to go without sufficient 
protection. His own French speech-belt, also, was at his 
lmnting-lodge, where he must go in quest of it. Moreover, 
the Shannoah chiefs wero c yet absent and must be waited 
for. In short, Washington had his first lesson in Indian 
diplomacy, which for punctilio, ceremonial, and secret 
manoeuvring, is equal at least to that of civilized life. He 
soon found that to urge a more speedy departure v^Quld be 
offensive to Indian digitity and deconim, so he was fain to 
await the gathering together of the different chiefs with 
their speech-belts. 

In fact, there was some reason for all this caution. 
Tidings had reached the sachems that Captain Joncaire 
had called a meeting, at Venango, of «the Mingoes, Dela- 
wares, and other tribes, and made them a speech, informing 
them that the Fircpch, for the presents had gone into 
winter quarters, but intended to descend the river in great 
force* and fight the JCnglish ip the spring. He had advised 
them, therefore, to stand aloof, for should they interfere t 
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the French and English would* joim cuf them all off, aid 
divide their land between them. % g 

With tliese rumours preying on their minds, the half- 
king and three other chiefs waited on Washington in his 
tent in the evening, and after irepresehting that they had 
complied vith all the reqq/sitions of the Governor of 
Virginia, endeavoured to draw from the yefuthful am'fJas- 
sador the true purport of his mission to the French com- 
mandant. Washington had anticipated an inquiry of the 
kind, knowing how natural it was that these poor people 
should regard, with anxiety and distrust, every movement? 
of two formidable powers thais pressing upon .them from 
opposite sides : he managed, however, to answer them in 
such manner as to allay their solicitude without transcend- 
ing the bounds of diplomatic secrecy. 

After a day or two more of delay and further consulta- 
tions in the cfluncil-houso, the chiefs determined that but 
three of thfeiy number should accompany thfc mission, as a 
greater number might awaken tlic suspicions of the French. 
Accordingly, on the 30th of November, Washington set out 
for the French po«t, having his usual party augmented by 
an Indian hunter, and being accompanied by the half-king, 
an old Shannoah sachem named Jeskakake, and another 
chief, sometimes called Belt of Wampum, from being the 
keeper of the speech-belts, bqt generally bearing the sound- 
ing appellation of White Thunder. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

ArrivfiWft Venango — Capjain Joncaire— Frontier Revelry —Discussions 
over the Bottle— The old Diplomatic and the young — The Half- 
King, Jeskakake, and Whito Thudder staggered — The Speech-belt — 
Departure— La Force, the* wily Commissary — Fort at French Creek — 
The Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre, Knight of St. Louis— Captain 
Reparti — Transactions at the Fort— Attempts to ^pduce th^Sachems 
— Mischief brewing on the Frontier— Difficulties and Delays in Part- 
ing — Descent of French Creek — Arrival at Venango. 

Although t|je # distance to Venango, by the route taken, 
was not above Seventy miles, vet such* was tne inclemency 
of the weather and the Sifficiilty of travelling, that Wash- 
ington and his party did no* arrive there until the £th of 
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November. The French dolours were flying at a house 
whence John Frazier, the English trader, had been driven. 
Washington repaired thither, and inquired of thr&e French 
officers whom he saw there where the commandant resided. 
One of them promptly replied that he “ had the command 
of the Ohio.” It was, in n^ct, the redoubtable Captain 
Jonbaire, the veteran intriguer of the frontier. On being 
apprised, however, of the nature of Washington's errand, 
he informed him that there was a general officer at the next 
fort, where he advised hidj to apply for an answer to the 
letter of which he was the bearer. 

In the mean time, he invited Washington and his party 
to a supper at head-quarters. It proved a jovial one, for 
Joncaire appears to have been somewhat of a boon com- 
panion, and there is always ready though rough hospitality 
in the wilderness. It is true, Washington, for so young a 
man, may not have had the most convivial nir, but there 
may have beeni'a moist look of promise in the old soldier 
Van Braam. * 

Joncaire and his brother officers pushed th$ bottle briskly. 
“ The wine,” says Washington,* 14 as they*dosed themselves 
pretty plentifully with it, soon banished the restraint which 
at first appeared in their conversation, and gave a license 
to their tongues to reveal their sentiments more freely. 
They told me that it was their absolute design to take pos- 
session of the Ohio, and by % G— they would do it; for that 
'although they were sensible the English could raise two 
men for their one, yet they knew their motions were too 
slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking. They pre- 
tend to have an undoubted right to the river from a disco- 
very made by one La Salle sixty yearg ago, and th#a«se of 
this expedition is to prevent our settling on the river or the 
waters of it, as they heard of some tfamilies moving out in 
order thereto.” 

Washington retained his sobriety and his composure 
throughoutalltherhodomontade and bacchanalian outbreak 
of the mercurial Frenchmen ; leaving the task of pledging 
them to his master of feilce, Van Braam, who was not a 
man to flinch from potations. He took cardful note, how- 
ever, of all their revelations, and Collected a variety of in- 
formation concerning the French forces; how and where 
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they were distributed ; the situations and distances of their 
forts, and their means and mode of otrtainii^g supplies. If 
the veteran # diplomatist of the wilderness *had intended thin 
revel for a snare, he was completely foiled by his youthful 
competitor. * • 

On the following day there vjfts no travelling on account 
of excessive rain. Joncaire, in the mean time, haviifg 
discovered that the half-king was with the mission, ex- 
pressed his siirpriiB that he had not accompanied it to his 
quarters on the preceding day. Washington, in truth, had 
feared to trust the sachem within the reach of the politic 
Frenchman. Nothing would .do now but Joncaire must 
have the sachems at head-quarters. Here his diplomacy 
was triumphant. He received them with open arms. He 
was enraptured to see them. His Jndian brothers ! How 
could they be so near without coming to visit him ? He 
made them presents ; but, above all, plied them so potently 
with liquor, <tl^at the poor half-king, Jeskakahe, and White 
Thunder forgot all about their *wrongs, their speeches, 
their speech-belt^, and all the business they had come upon ; 
paid no heed to tljo repeated cautions of their English 
friends, and were soon in a complete state of frantio extra- 
vagance or drunken oblivion. 

The next day the half-king made his appearance at 
Washington’s tent, perfectly sober and very much crest- 
fallen. He declared, however, Jhat he still intended to 
make his speech to the French, and offered to rehearse it 
on the spot ; but Washington advised him not to waste his 
ammunition on inferior game like Joncaire and his com- 
rades, but to reserve it for the commandant. The sachem 
was not^o be persuaded. Here, he said, was the place of 
the council fire, where they were Sccustomed to transact 
their business with the French \ and as to Joncaire, he had 
all the management of French affairs with the Indians. 

Washington was fain to attend the council Jire andjisten 
to the speech. It was much the same in purport as that 
which he had made to the French general, and he ended 
by offering to return the French speech-belt; but this 
Joncaire refu&df to receive, tolling hua to cirry it to the 
commander at the fort. • 

All that day and the next was the pajjty kept at Venango 

t 
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by the stratagem^ of Jondaire and his emissaries to detain 
and seduce t the sachfems. It was not until 12 o’clock on 
the 7th of December, that Washington was able to extri- 
cate them out of their clutches and commence his journey. 

A French comnhssary by the name of La Force, and 
tjvree soldiers, set off in company with hiip. La Force 
went as if on ordinary business, but he proved one of the 
most active, daring, and mischief-making of those anoma- 
lous agents employed bv the French emong the Indian 
tribes. It is probable tliftt he was at the bottom of many 
1 of the perplexities experienced by Washington at Venango, 
and now travelled with him for the prosecution of his 
wiles. He will be found, hereafter, acting a more promi- 
nent part, and ultimately reaping the fruit of his evil 
doings. 

After four days of weary travel through snow and rain, 
and mire and swamp, the party reached the fort. It was 
situated on srkind of island on the west fgrk of French 
Creek, about fifteen mile! south of Lake Erie, and consisted 
of four houses, forming a hollow square, defended by bas- 
tions made of palisades twelve feet high, picketed, and 
pierced for cannon and small arms. Within the bastions 
were a guard-house, chapel, and other buildings, and out- 
side were stables, a smith’s forge, and log-houses covered 
with bark, for soldiers. 

On the death of the laje general, the fort had remained 
in charge of one Captain Reparti until within a week past, 
when the Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre had arrived, 
and taken command. 

The reception of Washington at the fort was very dif- 
ferent from the unceremonious one experienced ai*Ahe out- 
post of Joncaire and fiis convivial messmates. When he 
presented himself at the gate, accompanied by his inter- 
preter, Van Braam, he was met by the officer second in 
command and conducted in due military form to his supe- 
rior ; an ancient and silver-haired chevalier of the military 
order of St. Louis, courteous but ceremonious; mingling 
the polish of the French gentleman of the old school with 
theprecisiob of the soldier. • * 

Having announced his erraifd through his interpreter, 
Vah Braam, Washington offered his credentials and the 
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litter of Governor Dinwiddie, an& was disposed to proceed 
at once to business with the prompt frankness of a young 
man unhackneyed in diplomacy. The cfievalier, however, 
politely requested him to retain the documents in his pos- 
session until his predecessor^ Captaih Reparti, should 
arrive, who was hourly expected from the next post. 

At two o’clock the captain arrived. The letter and its 
accompanying documents were then offered again, and re- 
ceived in due fornf, and the chevalier and his officers retired 
with them into a private apartment, where the captain, 
who understood a little English, officiated as translator. 
The translation being finished, Washington was requested 
to walk in and bring his translator, Yan Braam, with him, 
to peruse and correct it, which he did. 

In this letter, Dinwiddie complained of the intrusion of 
French forces into the Ohio country, erecting forts and 
making settlenfents in the westom parts of the colony of 
Virginia, sc? notoriously known to be the pJbperty of the 
crown of Great Britain. He inquired by whose authority and 
instructions the •French Commander-general had marched 
this force from Canada, and made this invasion ; intimating 
that his own action would be regulated by the answer he 
should receive, and the tenor of the commission with which 
he was honoured. At the same time he required of the 
commandant his peaceable departure, and that he would 
forbear to prosecute a purpose* “ so interruptivc of the 
harmony and good understanding which his majesty was 
desirous to continue and cultivate with the most catholic 
king.” 

The latter part of the letter related to the youthful 
envoy^“ I persuade payself you will receive and entertain 
Major Washington with the caijdour and politeness natural 
to your nation, and it will give me the greatest satisfaction 
if you can return him with an answer suitable to Ay wishes 
for a long and lasting peace between us.” . * 

The two following days were consumed in councils of 
the chevalier and his officers over the letter, and the neces- 
sary reply. # Washington occupiSd himself in the mean 
time in observing and taking notes of the plafi, dimensions, 
and strength of the fort, # and of everything about it. He 
gave orders to his people, also, to taka an exact account of 
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the canoes in readiness, and others in the prooess of con- 
struction, {or the conveyance of troops down the river in 
the ensuing spring. 

As the weather continued stormy, with much snow, and 
the horses were daily losing strength, ho sent them down, 
unladen, to Venango, to await his return by water. In 
the mean time he discovered that busy intrigues were 
going on to induce the half-king and the other saohems to 
abandon him, and renounce all friendship with the Eng- 
lish. Upon learning this, ho urged the chiefs to deliver 
Up their * speech-belts’ immediately, as they had promised, 
thereby shaking off all dependence upon the French. They 
accordingly pressed for an audience that very evening. A 
private one was at length granted them by the commander 
in presence of one or tx r o of his officers. The half-king re- 
ported the result of it to Washington. The venerable but 
astute chevalier cautiously evaded the acceptance of the 
proffered wampum ; made many professions 'of love and 
friendship, and said he wished to live in peace and trade 
amicably with the tribes of the Ohio, in proof of which he 
would send down some goods immediately for them to 
Logstown. 

As Washington understood privately that an officer was 
to accompany the man employed to convey these goods, he 
suspected that the real design was to arrest and bring off 
all straggling English traders they might meet with. What 
strengthened this opinion was a frank avowal which had 
been made to him by the chevalier, that he had orders to 
capture every British subject who should attempt to trade 
upon the Ohio or its waters. 

Captain Reparti, alsp, in reply to c his inquiry aSHo what 
had been done with two Pennsylvania traders who had 
been taken with all their goods, “informed him that they 
had bee'll sent to Canada, but had since returned home. 
He hcd stated, furthermore, that during the time he held 
command a white boy had been carried captive past the 
fort by a party of Indians, who had with them also two or 
three white pen’s scalps. 

All these circumstances showed him the' mischief that 
was brewing in these parts, andHhe treachery and violence 
that pervaded the “frontier, <and made him the more soli- 
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cijOUB to accomplish his missioxi successfully, and conduct 
his little band in safety out of a wily neighbourhood. 

On the Evening of the 14th, the Chevalier ie St. Pierre 
delivered to Washington his sealed reply to the letter of 
Governor Dinwiddie. The purport bf previous conver- 
sations witb^ the chevalier, a^d the whole complexion ^ of 
affairs on the frontier, left no doubt of the nature of that 
reply. 

The business of his mission being accomplished, Wash- 
ington prepared on the 1 5th to rptum by water to Venango, 
but a secret influence was at work which retarded every 9 
movement. 

* The commandant,” writes he, “ ordered a plentiful 
store of liquor and provisions to be put on board our 
canoes, and appeared to be extremely complaisant, though 
he was exerting every artifice which he could invent to 
set our Indians at variance with us, to prevent their going 
until after* qjir departure ; presents, rewards, and every- 
thing which could be suggested^ by him or his officers. I 
cannot say that^ver in my life I suffered so much anxiety 
as I did in this afifcir. I sa*v that every stratagem which 
the most fruitful brain could invent was practised to win 
the half-king to their interests, and that leaving him there 
was giving them the opportunity they aimed at. I went 
to the half-king, and pressed him in the strongest terms to 
go ; he told me that the commandant would not discharge 
him until the morning. I then went to the commandant 
and desired him to do their business, and complained to 
him of ill treatment ; for keeping them, as they were a 
part of my company, was detaining me. This he promised 
not tc*4b, but to forward my journey its much as he could. 
He protested he did not keen them, but was ignorant of 
the cause of their stay? though 1 soon found it out. He 
had promised them a present of guns if they wbuld wait 
until the morning. As I was very much pressed 4>y the 
Indians to wait this day for them, I consented, on the pro- 
mise that nothing should hinder them in the morning.” 

The next morning (16th) the •French, in^ fulfilment of 
their promis£, Bad to give tne present t>f guns. They then 
endeavoured to detain tHb sachems with liquor, which at 
any other time might have prevailed ; »but Washington re- 
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minded the half-king that 'his royal word was pledged to 
depart, and urged "it hpon him so closely that he exerted 
unwonted resolution and self-denial, turned his hack upon 
the liquor and embarked. 

It was rough and* laborious navigation. French Creek 
was swollen and turbulent, afid full of floating ice. The 
frail canoes were several times in danger of being staved 
to pieces against rocks. Often the voyagors had to leap 
out and remain in the water half an houx at a time, draw- 
ing the canoes over shoals* and at one place to carry them 
"a quarter of a mile across a neck of land, the river being 
completely dammed by ice. Jt was not until the 22d that 
they reached Venango. * 

Here Washington was obliged, most unwillingly, to part 
company with the sachems. White Thunder had hurt him- 
self and was ill and unable to walk, and the others deter- 
mined to remain at Venango for a day or tft o, and convey 
him down the driver in a canoe. There was danger that the 
smooth-tongued and convivial Joncaire would avail him- 
self of the interval to ply the poor monarghs of the woods 
with flattery and liquor. Washington endeavoured to put 
the worthy half-king on his guard, knowing that he had 
once before shown himself but little proof against the 
seductions of the bottle. The sachem, however, desired 
him not to be concerned : he knew the French too well for 
anything to engage him ya their favour ; nothing should 
' shake his faith to his English brothers ; and it will be 
found that in these assurances ho was sincere. 
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Return from Venango— -A Tramp on Foot — Murdering Town— The 
Indian Guide — Treachery — An Anxious Night — Perils on the 
Allegany River — Queen Aliquippa— The old Watch-coat— Return 
across the Blue ‘•Ridge. 

On the 25th of December, Washington and his little party 
set out ty land from Venango on their route homeward. 
They had a long winter’s journey before thehn, through a 
wilderness beset with dangers arid difficulties. The paok- 
horses, laden with otents, baggage, and provisions, wore 
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completely jaded; it was feared they; would give out. 
Washington dismounted, gave up his* saddle-horse to aid in 
transporting the baggage, and requested his companions to 
do the same. None but the drivers remained in the saddle. 
He now equipped himself in an Indiaft hunting-dress, and 
with Van Rraam, Gist, and. John Davidson, the Indian 
interpreter, proceeded on foot. 

The cold increased. There was deep snow that froze as 
it fell. The hordes grew less and less capable of travel- 
ling. For three days they toiled on slowly and wearily. 
Washington was impatient to accomplish his journey, and ' 
make his report to the governor ; he determined, therefore, 
to hasten some distance in advance of the party, and then 
strike for the fork of the Ohio by the nearest course 
directly through the woods. IJe accordingly put the 
cavalcade under the command of Van Braam, and fur- 
nished him with money for expenses ; then disencumbering 
himself of hid. superfluous clothing, buckling himself up in 
a watch-coat, strapping his pack on his shoulders, con- 
taining his papers and provisions, and taking gun in hand, 
he left tho horsas to flounder on, and struck manfully 
ahead, accompanied only by Mr. Gist, who had equipped 
himself in like manner. 

At night they lit a fire, and “camped” by it in the 
woods. At two o’clock in the morning they were again on 
foot, and pressed forward until a they struck the south-east 
fork of Beaver Creek, at a place bearing the sinister name 1 
of Murdering Town, probably the scene of some Indian 
massacre. 

Here Washington, in planning his route, had intended 
to leavS the regular ppth, and strike through the woods for 
Shannopins Town, two or threp miles above the fork of the 
Ohio, where he hoped* to be able to cross the Allegany 
River on the ice. • 

At Murdering Town he found a party of Indiana, who 
appeared to have known of his coming, and to have been 
waiting for him. One of them accosted Mr. Gist, and ex- 
pressed great joy at seeing hint The wary woodsmafn 
regarded him narrowly, and thought «he had seen him at 
Joncaire’s. If so, he and his comrades were in the French 
interest, and their lying in* wait boded no good. * The 
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Indian was very gnritus in his inquiries as to when they 
had left Venango ; hoV they came to be travelling on foot ; 
where theyWa left; their horses, and when it was probable 
the latter wonld reach this place* All theso questions in- 
creased the distrust? of Gist, and rendered him extremely 
cautious in reply. c * 

The route hence to Shannopins Town lay through a 
trackless wild, of which the travellers knew nothing ; after 
some consultation, therefore, it was deeened expedient to 
engage one of the Indians, as a guide. He entered upon 
his duties with alacrity, took Washington’s pack upon his 
back, and led the way by what he said was the most direct 
course. After travelling briskly for eight or ten miles 
Washington became fatigued, and his feet were chafed ; he 
thought, too, they were* faking a direction too much to the 
north-east ; he came to a halt, therefore, and determined to 
light a fire, make a shelter of the ’bark ahd branches of 
trees, and erifcamp there* for the night. The Indian de- 
murred ; he offered, as Washington was fatigued, to carry 
his gun, but the latter was too wary to part with his 
weapon. The Indian now grew chuulish. There were 
Ottawa Indians in the woods, he said, who might be at- 
tracted by their fire, and surprise and scalp them ; he urged, 
therefore, that they should continue on: he would take 
them to his cabin, where they would be safe. 

Mr. Gist’s suspicions increased, but he said nothing. 
Washington’s also were awakened. They proceeded some 
distance further : the guide paused and listened. He had 
heard, he said, the report of a gun toward the north ; it 
must be from his cabin ; he accordingly turned his steps 
in that direction. 4 , ■ 1 • 

Washington began to apprehend an ambuscade of savages. 
He knew the hostility of many of them to the English, and 
what a desirable trophy was the scalp of a white man. 
The Indian still kept on toward the north; he pretended 
to hear two whoops — they were from his cabin — it could 
pot be far off. 

They went on two miles further, when Washington sig- 
nified his determination to encamp at the* first water they 
should find. The guide said nothing, but kept doggedly 
.on* * After a little while they arrived at an opening in th* 
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woods, and, emerging from the deep shadows in which 
they hod been travelling, found themselves^ in a clear 
meadow, Andered still more light by the glare* of the snow 
upon the ground. Scarcely had they emerged, when the 
Indian, . who was about fifteen pads ahead, suddenly 
turned, leveled his gun, and fired. Washington ■vges 
startled for an instant, but, feeling that he was not 
wounded, demanded quickly of Mr. Gist if he was shot. 
The latter answered in the negative. The Indian, in the 
mean time, had run forward, and screened himself behind a „ 
large white oak, where he was reloading his gun. They * 
overtook and seized him. Gist would have put him to 
death on the spot, but Washington humanely prevented him. 
They permitted him to finish the loading of his gun ; but, 
after he had put in the ball, tqj [Jc the weapon from him, 
and let him see that he was under guard. 

Arriving at St small stream, they ordered the Indian to 
make a fir$ cpid took turns to wajch over th£ guns. While 
he was thus occupied, Gist, a veteran woodsman, and 
accustomed to bold the life of an Indian rather cheap, was 
somewhat incommoded by > the scruples of his youthful 
commander, which might enable the savage to carry out 
some scheme of treachery. He observed to Washington 
that, since he would not suffer the Indian to be killed, they 
must manage to get him out pf the way, and then decamp 
with all speed, and travel all night, to leave this perfidious 
neighbourhood behind them. But first it was necessary 
to blind the guide as to their intentions. He accordingly 
addressed him in a ’friendly tone, and, adverting to the 
late circumstance, pretended to suppose that he had lost 
his way? and fired his gun merely a sigpaL The Indian, 
whether deceived or not, readily chimed in with the expla- 
nation. He said he now knew the way to his cabin, which 
was at nogreat distance. “ Well, then,” replied Gist, “ yon 
can go home, and, as we are tired, we will remain here for 
the night, and follow your track at daylight. In the mean 
time here is a cake of bread for you, and you must give us 
some meat in the morning.” * 9 * t 

.Whatever might have Deen the original designs of the 
savage, he was evidently? glad to gel off. Gist followed 
him cautiously for a distance? and listened until the sound 
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of his footsteps died away. Returning then to Washington, 
they proceeded about half a mile, made another fire, set 
their compass and fixed their course by the light of it, 
then, leaving it burning, pushed forward, and travelled as 
fast as possible alf night, so as to gain a fair start should 
tgiy one pursue them at daylight. Continuing on the next 
day they never relaxed their speed until nightfall, when 
they arrived on the banks of the Allegany River, about 
two miles above Shannojnns Town. • 

Washington had expected to find the river frozen com- 
pletely over; it was so only for about fifty yards from 
either shore, while great quantities of broken ice were 
driving down the main channel. Trusting that he had 
out-travelled pursuit, he encamped on the border of the 
river: still it was an anxious night, and he was up at day- 
break to devise some means of reaching the opposite bank. 
No other mode presented itself than by a faft, and to con- 
struct this thty had but one poor hatchet. With this they 
set resolutely to work and laboured all day, but the sun 
went down before their raft was finished. * They launched 
it, however, and, getting on beard, endeavoured to propel 
it across with setting poles. Before they were half way 
over the raft became jammed between cakes of ice, and 
thoy were in imminent peril. • Washington planted his 
pole on the bottom of the gtream. and leaned against it 
with all his might, to stay the raft until the ice should 
pass by. The rapid current forced the ice against the pole 
with such violence that he was j’erked into the water, 
where it was at least ten feet deep, and he only saved him- 
self from being swept away and drowned by catching hold 
of one of the raft logs. # ^ 

It was now impossible, vpth all their exertions, to get to 
either shore ; abandoning the raft, •therefore, they got upon 
an islancf near which they were drifting. Here they passed 
the night, exposed to intense cold, by whioh the hands and 
feet of Mr. Gist were frozen. In the morning they found 
;he drift ice wedged so closely together, that they suc- 
*3ded in*get$ng from the island to the opposite side of tide 
:ver, and before hight were in comfortable quarters at 
. b house of Frazier, the Indiafi trader, at the mouth 
mvrale Creek, on tlllMopongahela. 
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Here they learned from a war party of Indians that a 
band of Ottawas, a tribe in the interest of the French, had 
massacred* a whole family of whites on the banks of the 
great Kanawha River. 

At Fraziers they were detained iwo or three days 
endeavouring to procure horses. In this interval Washing- 
ton had again occasion to exercise Indian diplomacy. 
About three miles distant, at the mouth of the Youhiogany 
River, dwelt a female sachem, Queen Aliquippa, as the 
English called her, whose sovereign dignity had been 
aggrieved, that the party on their way to the Ohio had j 
passed near her royal wigwam without paying their re- 
spects to her. 

Aware of the importance, at this critical juncture, of 
seouring the friendship of the Indians, Washington availed 
himself of the interruption of hisfjtmmey, to pay a visit of 
ceremony to this native princess. Whatever anger she 
may have felt at past neglect, it was readily_appeased by a 
present of his old watch-coat ; ftnd her good graces were 
completely secured by a bottle of rum, winch, he intimates, 
appeared to be peculiarly acceptable to her majesty. 

Leaving Fraziefs on the 1st of January, they arrived on 
the 2nd at the residence of Mr. Gist, on the Monongahela. 
Here they separated, and Washington, having purchased a 
horse, continued his homeward course, passing horses 
laden with materials and sferes for the fort at the fork of 
the Ohio, and families going out to settle there. , 

Having crossed the Blue Ridge and stopped one day at 
Belvoir to rest, he reached Williamsburg on the 16th of 
January, where he delivered to Governor Dinwiddie the 
letter of the French commandant, and made him a full 
report of the events f>T his mission* 

We have been minut§ in ouf account of this expedition 
as it was an early test and development of thp various 
talents and characteristics of Washington. 

The prudence, sagacity, resolution, firmness, adfl self- 
devotion manifested by him throughout; his admirable 
taot and self-possession in treating with fickle savages and 
crafty whiter men ; the soldier’s eye jvith which he had 
noticed the oommalnding and defensible points of the 
country, and everything thjt woulc^bear upon military 
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operations ; and tl le hardihood with which he had acquitted 
himself during a ’ wintry tramp through the wilderness 
through constant storms of rain and snow ; often sleeping 
on the ground, without a tent, in the. open air, ana in 
danger from treacherous foes — all pointed him out, not 
merely to the governor, but to the public at large,, as one 
eminently fitted, notwithstanding his youth, f&r important 
trusts involving civil as well as military duties. It is an 
expedition that may bo considered the foundation of his 
fortunes. From that moment he was the rising hope of 
* Virginia. 


CHAPTER X. 

Reply of the Chevalier de St. fierre— Trent’s Mission to the Frontier — 
Washington recruits Troops — Dinwidclie and tfcrj House of Bur- 
gesses— Independent Conduct of the Virginians— Expedients to gain 
Recruits — Jacob Van Braarr^in Service— Toilful March to Wills' 
Creek — Contrecceur at the Fork of ( the Ohio — Trent's refractory 
Troops. $ 

The reply of the Chevalier de St. Pierre 'Was such as might 
have been expected from that courteous but wary com- 
mander. He should transmit, ho said, the letter of Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie to his general', the Marquis du Quesne, 
“ to whom,” observed he, “ itlaetter belongs than to me to 
r set forth the evidence and Reality of the rights of the king, 
my master, upon the lands situate along the River Ohio, 
and to contest the pretensions of the King of Great Britain 
thereto. His answer shall bo law to me. * * # * * 
As to the summons you send me to retire, I do not think 
myself obliged to obey it. Whatevei r 1hay be your instruc- 
tions, I am here by virtue l)f the orders of my general ; 
and I entreat you, sir, not to doubt one moment but that I 
am determined to conform myself to them with all the 
exactness and ’resolution which can be expected from the 
best officer. * * * * * 

“ I made it my particular care,” adds he, “ to receive 
Mr. WaaJnngton wfth a distinction suitable 4o your dig- 
nity, as well as his Own quality a*id grekt merit- 4 1 flatter 
myself that he will do me thjs justice before yum kir f and 
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that he will signify to you, in the manner I do myself, the 
profound respect with which I am, si, &c.” 1 

This soldier like and punctilious letter of the chevalier 
was considered evasive, and only intended to gain time. 
The information given by Washington bf what he had ob- 
served on the frontier, convinced Governor Dinwiddie and 
his council ihat the French were preparing to descend the 
Ohio in the spring, and take military possession of the 
country. Washington’s journal was printed, and widely 
promulgated throughout the colonies and England, and 
awakened the nation to a sense of the impending danger, 1 
and the necessity of prompt measures to anticipate the 
French movements. 

Captain Trent was despatched to the frontier, commis- 
sioned to raise a company of one hmjdred men, march with all 
speed to the fork of the Ohio, an<f finish as soon as possible 
the fort commenced there by the Ohio Company. He was 
enjoined t<t act only on the decisive, buWto capture or 
destroy whoever should oppose* the construction of the 
works, or disturb the settlements. The choice of Captain 
Trent for this service, notwithstanding his late inefficient 
expedition, was probably owing to his being brother-in-law 
to George Croghan, who had grown to be quite a personage 
of consequence on the frontier, where he had an establish- 
ment or trading-house, and was supposed to have great in- 
fluence among the western trills, so as to be able at any 
time to persuade many of them to take up the hatchet. * 

Washington was empowered to raise a company of like 
force at Alexandria ; to procure and forward munitions and 
supplies for the -projected fort at the Fork, and ultimately 
to hav^T command of *ty)th companies. When on the fron- 
tier, he was to take council of George Croghan and Andrew 
Montour, the interpreter, in all matters relating to the 
Indians, they being esteemed perfect oracles ill that de- 
partment. • . i 

Governor Dinwiddie in the mean time called upon the 
governors of the other provinces to make common cause 
against the foe ; he endeavoured! also, to effect alliances 

with the Indian tribe! of the south,* the Catawbas and 

• 

V London Ma$, June, 1*554. * 
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Cherokees, by way of^ounterbalancing the Chippewas and 
OttawaB, who were dfevoted to the French. 

The colonies, however, felt as yet too much like isolated 
territories ; the spirit of union was wanting. Some pleaded 
a want of military*funds ; some questioned the justice of 
t^e cause ; some declined taking any hostile st$p that might 
involve them in a war, unless they should nave direct" 
orders from the crown. 

Dinwiddie convened the House of Burgesses to devise ' 
measures for the publio "security. Here his high idea of 
k prerogative and of gubernatorial dignity met with a grie- 
vous countercheck from th& dawning spirit of indepen- 
dence. High as were the powers vested in the colonial 
government of Virginia, of which, though but lieutenant- 
governor, he had the factual control, they were counter- 
balanced by tho power inherent in the people, growing out 
of their situation and circumstances, and Acting through 
their representatives. t f 

There was no turbulent factious opposition to govern- 
ment in Virginia ; no “ fierce democracy *,the rank growth 
of crowded cities, and a formonting populace ; but there 
was the independence of men, living apart in patriarchal 
style on their own rural domains; surrounded by their 
families, dependants, and slaves^among whom their will 
was law — and there was the individuality in character and 
action of men prone to nurture peculiar notions and habits 
5 of thinking, in the thoughtful solitariness of couhtry life. 

When Dinwiddie propounded his scheme of operations 
on tho Ohio, some of the burgesses had the hardihood to 
doubt tho claims of the king to the disputed territory ; a 
doubt which tho governor reprobate^ as savoring Strongly 
of a most disloyal French spirit; he fired, as he says, at 
the thought “ that an English legislature should presume 
to doubt* the right of his majesty to the interior parte of 
this continent^ the back part of his dominions ! ” 

’ Others demurred to any grant of means*for military pur- 
poses which might be construed into an act of hostility. 
To meet this scruple it vfos suggested that the grontmight 
bo made -for the pufpose of encouraging and protecting ad! 
settlers on the waters of the MiAissippi. And under thifc 
tipeoftms plea ten thousaa^el pounds were grudgingly voted; 
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but even this moderate sum weBs not put at the absolute 
disposition of the governor. A committee was appointed 
with whonf he was to confer as to its appropriation. . 

This precaution Dinwiddie considered an insulting inva- 
sion of the right he possessed as governor to control the 
purse as well as the sword ; and he complained bitterly of 
the assembly, as deeply tinctured with a republican wa^r 
oi thinking, and disposed to encroach on the prerogative of 
the -crown, 44 whigh he feared would render them more and 
more difficult to be brought to order. 1 ' 

Ways and means being provided, Governor Dinwiddie 
augmented the . number of trpops to be enlisted to three 
hundred, dividedTinto six companies. The command of 
the whole, as before, ^as offered to Washington, but he 
shrank from it, as a charge too great for his youth and in- 
experience. It was given, therdrore, to Colonel Joshua 
Fry, an English gentleman of worth and education, and 
Washington Y as ma de second in command, ^ritli the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. * 

The recruiting, at first, went on slowly. Those who 
offered to enlist, says Washington, woro for the most part 
loose idle persons without house or home, some without 
shoes or stockings, somo shirtless, and many without coat 
or waistcoat. % 

He was young in the* recruiting service, or he would 
have known that such is gfcn^raUy the stuff of which 
armies are made. In this country especially it has always * 
been difficult to enlist the activo yeomanry by holding out 
merely the pay of a soldier. The means of subsistence are 
too easily obtained by the industrious, for them to give up 
home and personal independence for a mere daily support. 
Some may be tempteil by a lovd of adventure; but in 
general, they require sojne prospect of ultimate advantage 
that may 44 better their condition.” # • 

^•^m-Dinwiddie became sensible of thjs, afad reported 
to an expedient rising out of the natural resources of the 
oountry, which Has since been frequently adopted, and 
always with efficacy. He proclaimed:; a bounty of two 
hundred thofisahd acres of' land on the Ohid Biver, to be 
divided among the officer and soldiery who should engage 
in this expedition ; one jhou^and^fecrbq laid off contiguous 
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to the fort at the For|c 3 io\ # the use of the garrison. This 
was a tempting bait Ho the sons of farmers, who readily 
enlisted in the hope of having, at the end of a •short cam- 
paign, a snug farm of their own in this land of promise. 

It was a more difficult matter to get officers than soldiers. 
Very few of those appointed made their appearance ; one of 
the captains had been promoted ; two declined ; Washington 
found himself left, almost alone, to manage a number of 
self-willed, undisciplined recruits. Happily he had with 
him, in the rank of lieutenant, that soldier of fortune, 
Jacob Van Braam, his old “ master of fence,” and travel- 
ling interpreter. # 

In his emergency he forthwith nominated him captain, 
and wrote to the governor to confirm the appointment, re- 
presenting him as the oldest lieutenant, and an experienced 
offioer. *• 

On the 2nd of April Washington set off from Alexandria 
for the new fqpt, at the fork of the Ohio. Hp had but two 
companies with him, amounting to about one hundred and 
fifty men ; the remainder of the regiment was to follow 
under Colonel Fry with the artillery, which was to be con- 
veyed xip the Potomac. While on the nfarch he was joined 
by a detachment under Captain Adam Stephens, an officer 
destined to serve with him at distant periods of his mili- 
tary career. ♦ 

At Winchester he found it •impossible to obtain convey- 
ances by gentle means, and was obliged reluctantly to avail 
himself of the militia law of Virginia, and impress horses 
and waggons for service; giving the owners orders on 
government for their appraised value. Even then, out of 
a great number impressed, he obtained but ten, after 
waiting a week ; these, too, were grudgingly furnished by 
the farmers with their woxfct hordes, so that in steep and 
difficult passes they were incompetent to the draught, and 
the soldiers h^d continually to put their shoulders to the 
wheels. 

Thus slenderly fitted out, Washington and his little force 
made their way toilfhlly. across the mountains, having to 
prepare the reads a% they went for the transportation ofthe 
canno n, which were to follow ow with the other division 
nndes Colonel Fry*' They sheered then^elves with th* 
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thoughts that this hard work would cgase when they should 
arrive at the company’s trading-potft and store-house at 
Wills’ Creak, where Captain Trent was <b have packhorses 
in readiness, with which they might make the rest of the 
way by light stages. Before arriving there, they were 
startled by a rumour that Trent and all his men had been 
captured by the French. With regard to Trent, the news 
soon proved to be false, for they found him at Wills’ Creek 
on the 20th of Ap$il. With regard to his men there was still 
an uncertainty. He had recently left them at the fork of 
the Ohio, busily at work on the* fort, under the command 
of his lieutenant, Frazier, late*, Indian trader and gunsmith, 
but now a provincial officer. If the men had been cap- 
tured, it must have been since the captain’s departure. 
Washington was eager to press forward and ascertain the 
truth, but it was impossible. Tfent, inefficient as usual, 
had failed to pfovide packhorses. It was necessary to send 
to Winchester forty miles distant, for baggage waggons, 
and await their arrival. All uncertainty as to the fate of 
Jjhe men, however, was brought to a closo by their arrival, 
on the 25th, conducted by tan ensign, and bringing with 
them their working implements. The French might well 
boast that they had again been too quick for the English. 
Captain Contrecoeur, an glert officer, had embarked about 
a thousand men with field-pieces, in a fleet of sixty batteaux 
and three hundred canoes, dlojjped down the river from 
Venango, and suddenly made his appearance before the 
fort, on which the men were working, and which was not 
half completed. Landing, drawing up his men, and plant* 
ing his artillery, he summoned the fort to surrender, allow- • 
ing one hour for a written reply* 

What was to bo done ? the whole*garrison did not exceed 
fifty men. Captain Tr^nt was absent at Wills’ Creek; 
Frazier, his lieutenant, was at his own residence at Turtle 
Creek, ten miles distant. There was no ctfficer to jreply 
but a young ensign of the name of Ward. In his per- 
plexity he turned for counsel to Tanaoharisson, the half- 
feirigj who was present in the fort.® The chief advised the 
eucdgn to plefftllhsufficfency of rank ancbpowdh, and crave 
delay until the arrival of 4ns superior officer. The ensign 
repaired to the French camp to offer this excuse in person* 
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and was accompanied by the half-king. They were 
courteously reoeived, tout Contrecoeur was inflexible. There 
must be instant surrender, or he would take forcible pos- 
session. All that the ensign could obtain was permission 
to depart with his*men, taking with them their working 
tools. The capitulation ended. Contrecoeur, with true 
iVenoh gaiety, invited the ensign to sup with him; treated ' 
him with the utmost politeness, and wished him a pleasant 
journey, as he set off the next morning with his men laden 
with their working tools,* 

Such was the ensign’s story. He was accompanied by 
two Indian warriors, sent by the half-king to ascertain 
where the detachment was, what was its strength, and 
when it might be expected at the Ohio. They bore a 
speech from that sachem to Washington, and another, 
with a belt of wampum, for the Governor of Virginia. In 
these he plighted his stedfast faith to th&- English, and 
claimed assistance from his brothers of ^Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

One of these warriors Washington forwarded on with the 
speech and wampum to Governor Dinwiddie. The other 
he prevailed on to return to the half-kin^, bearing a speech 
from him, addressed to the “ Sachems, warriors of the Six 
United Nations, Shannoahs and, Delawares, our friends 
and brethren.” In this he informed them that he was on 
the advance with a part of the army, to clear the road for 
a greater force coming with guns, ammunition, and pro- 
visions ; and ho invited the half-king and another sachem 
to meet him on the road as soon as possible to hold a 
’council. 

In fact, his situation was arduous in the extreme. Be* 
garding the conduct of the French id the reoent occurrence 
an overt act of war, he found himself thrown with a hand- 
ful of raw recruits far orr a hostile frontier in the midst of 
a wilderness, ^ith an enemy at hand greatly superior in 
number and discipline; provided with artillery, and all 
the munitions of war, and within reach of constant supplies 
and reinforcements. Besides the French that had come 
from Venan^t), he bad received credible accounts of another 
party ascending the Ohio ; and of six hundred Chippewas 
and*Ottawas marching down Scioto Creek to join the 
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hostile Camp. Still, notwithstanding the accumulating 
danger, it would not do to fall back, nor show signs of 
apprehension. His Indian allies in such* case Aright desert 
him . The soldiery, too, might grow flstless and dis- 
satisfied. He was already annoyed By Captain Trent’s 
men, who, having enlisted as volunteers, considered thenj- 
selves exempt from the rigour of martial law; and by 
theii example of loose and refractory conduct, threatened 
to dostroyflpe subordination of his own troops. 

In this dilemma he called a cghncil of war, in which it 
was determined to proceed to tho Ohio Company’s store- 
houses, at the mouth of Redstone Creek ; fortify themselves 
there, and wait for reinforcements. Here they might keep 
up a vigilant watch upon the enemy, and get notice of 
any hostile movement in time for defence, or retreat; and 
should they be reinforced sufficiently to enablo them to 
attack the fort? they could easily drop down the river with 
their artilldt> 0 * 

With these alternatives in view, Washington detached 
sixty men in advance to make a road ; and at the same time 
wrote to Governor Dinwid&e for mortars and grenadoes, 
and cannon of heavy metal. 

Aware that the Assembly of Pennsylvania was in session, 
and that the Maryland Assembly would also meet in the 
course of a few days, ho wro^e direotly to the governors of . 
those provinces, acquainting them with the hostile acts 
of the French, and with his perilous situation ; and endea- 1 
vouring to rouse them to co-operation in the common 
cause. We will here note in advance that his. letter was 
laid before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and a bill was 
about to be passed making appropriations for the service 
of the king; but it fell through, m consequenoe of a dis- 
agreement between the Assembly and the governor as to the 
mode in which the money should be raised ; and so no 
assistance was famished to Washington from that quarter. 
The youthful commander had here a foretaste, in these his 
incipient campaigns, of the perils and perplexities which 
awaited hhn^ npm enemies in th^ field, ana Jax friends in 
legislative councils in the grander ope Ations of his future 
years. Before getting offfor Redstone Creek, he disoharged 
Trent’s refractory xmn from his c^etachment, ordering them 
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to await Colonel FryVi commands ; they, however, in the 
true spirit of volipiteers from the backwoods, dispersed to 
their several homes. 

It may be aJwell to observe, in this place, that both 
Captain Trent and lieutenant Frazier were severely cen- 
sored for being absent from their post at time of the 
French summons. “ Trent’s behaviour,” said Washington, 
in a letter to Governor Dinwiddie, “ has been very tardy, 
and has convinced the world of what they befo^t suspected 
— his great timidity. Lieutenant Frazier, though not 
altogether blameless, is much more excusable, for he 
would not accept of the commission until he had a promise 
from his captain that ho should not reside at the fort, nbr 
visit it above onco a week, or as he saw necessity.” In 
fact, Washington subsequently recommended Frazier for 
the office of adjutant. 


r l. 1 ' 

CHAPTER XI. 

* 

March to the Little Meadows— Ruinou re from £he Ohio — Correspond- 
ence from the Banks of the Youhiogany — Attempt to descend that 
River — Alarming Reports — Scouting Parties — Perilous Situation of 
the Camp— Gist and La Force— Message from the Half-King— French 
Tracks — The Jumonville Skirmish— Treatment of La Force — Position 
at the Great Meadows— Belligerent Feelings of a young Soldier. 

On the 29th of April, Washington set ont from Wills’ Creek 
at the head of one hundred and sixty men. He soon over- 
took those sent in advance to work the road ; they had 
made but little progress. It was a difficult task to break 
a road through the wilderness sufficient for the artillery, 
coming, on with Colonel Fry’s division. All hands were 
now set to work, but with all their labour they could not 
accomplish more than four miles a-day. They were toiling 
through Savage Mountain and that dreary forest region 
beyond it, since bearing the sinister name of " The Shades 
of Death.” On the 9th of May they were not further than ; 
twenty miles from Wills’ Cree^, at a place called the 
Jiittte MeadoW « . * * ^ < * 

, Uyety day came gloomy accounts fromtheOhioj brtmgh* 
chiefly by traders? who, with packhorses beann^ fheU 
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effects* wete retreating to the more settled parts of the 
country. Some exaggerated the nttmW,of the French, as 
if strongly Reinforced. All represented them 3b diligently 
at work constructing a fort. By their account Washington 
perceived the French had chosen the very place which he 
had noted in Jiis journal as best fitted for the purpose. 9 

One of the traders gave information concerning La Force, 
the French emissary, who had beset Washington when 
on his minion to the frontier, and acted, as he thought, 
the part of a spy. Ho had been* at Gist’s new settlement 
beyond Laurel Hill, r and was prowling about the country 
with four soldiers at his heels on a pretended hunt after 
dUerters. Washington suspected him to be on a rccon- 
noitering expedition. 

It was reported, moreover, that^e French were lavish* 
ing presents on the Indians about the lower part of the 
river, to draw them to their standard. Among all these 
flying repofts» and alarms Wasljjngton wa£ gratified to 
learn that the half-king was on his way to meet him at the 
head of fifty warriors. 

After infinite toij throughaswamps and forests, and over 
rugged mountains, the detachment arrived at the Youhjp- 
gany Biver, where they were detained some days con- 
structing a bridge to cross it. 

This gave Washington leisure to correspond with Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, concerning n&atters which had deeply 
annoyed him. By an ill-judged economy of the Virginia 
government at this critical juncture, its provincial officers 
received less pay than that allowed in the regular army. 
It is true the regular officers were obliged to furnish their 
own table, but their superior pay^enabled them to do it 
luxuriously; whereas the provjncials were obliged to do 
hard duty on salt provisions and water. The provincial 
officers resented this inferiority of pay as an indignity, 
and declared that nothing prevented them from throwing 
up their commissions but unwillingness to recede before 
a^rpsohing danger, 

Wash^jigton shared deeply this fSeling, “ I^et him serve 
.voluntarily, and *he would, with the g&atest pleasure in 
devote his services* to the expedition; but to be 
ipSyjbag through woods, rocta, jnd mountains, for* the 
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shadow of p ay,” writes he, “ I would rather toil like a day- 
labourer for a mjintei&nce, if reduced to the necessity, 
than serve ^on such ignoble terms.” Parity bf pay was 
indispensable to the dignity of the service. 

Other instances # of false economy were pointed out by 
him, forming so many drags upon the expedition, that ho 
quite despaired of success. “ Be the consequence what it 
will, however,” adds he, “I am determined not to leave 
the regiment, but to bo among the last men that leave the 
Ohio, even if I serve as a^private volunteer, which I greatly 
piesfer to the establishment we are upon. * * * * I have 
a constitution hardy enough to encounter and undergo the 
most severe trials, and, I flatter myself, resolution to flfee 
what any man dares, as shall be proved when it comes to 
^the test.” c 

And in a letter to his friend Colonel Fairfax — 44 For my 
own part,” writes he, 44 it is a matter aliiiost indifferent 
whether I serve for ful^ pay or as a generous volunteer; 
indeed, did my circumstances correspond with my inclina- 
tions, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter; 
for the motives that have led me hfre are pure and noble . I had 

vtew of acquisition but that of honour , by serving faithfully my 
king and count l 

Such were the noble impulses «of Washington at the age 
of twenty-two, and such continued to actuate him through- 
out life. We have put fche Matter part of the quotation in 
italics, as applicable to the motives which in after-life car- 
ried him into the Revolution. 

While the bridge over the Youhiogany was in the course 
of construction, the Indians assured Washington he would 
never be able to open a waggon-roa^L across the mountains 
to Redstone Creek; he epabarked, therefore, in a canoe 
with* a lieutenant, three soldierst and an Indian guide, to 
cry whether it was possible to descend the river. They 
had not descended above ten miles before the Indian re- 
fused to go further. Washington soon ascertained the 
reason. “ Indians,” said he, 44 expect presents— -nothing 
can be done f without th&n. The French take thia raethod. 
If you want one dr* more to conduct a party, to "discover 
the country, to hunt, or for anjr particular purpose^ they 
muA be bought; ^hcir # friendship is not so warm as to 
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prompt them to these services gratis* The Indian guide, 
jf m the present instance, was p ropi f tied Jby the promise of 
one of Washington’s ruffled shirts and a watchfooat. • 

The river was bordered by mountains and obstructed by 
rocks and rapids; Indians might thread such a labyrinth 
in their lights canoes, but it would never admit the trans- 
portation of troops and military stores. ■ Washington kept 
on for thirty miles, until he came to a place where the 
river fell nearly eforty feet in the space of fifty yards. 
There he ceased to explore, and returned to camp resolving 
to continue forward by land. . \ 

On the 23rd Indian scouts brought word that the French 
Wfire not above eight hundred strong, and that about half 
their number had been detached at night on a secret expe>, 
dition. Close upon this report c^ne a message from the 
half-king, addressed “ to the first of his majesty’s officers 
whom it may cCncem.” 

14 It is reported,” said he, “ t$Lat the French army is 
coming to meet Major Washington. Be on your guard 
against them, my brethren, for they intend to strike the 
first English they shall set* They have been on their 
march two days. *1 know not their number. The mar- 
king and the rest of the chiefs will be with you in five 
days to hold a council.” » 

In the evening Washington was told that the French 
were crossing the ford of the Yonhiogany, about eighteen 
miles distant. He now hastened to take a position in a 
place cafled the Great Meadows, where he caused the 
bushes to be cleared away, made an intrenchment, and 
prepared what he termed 11 a charming field for an 
encounter.”- t , ; # v , 

A party of scouts wore mounted on waggon-horses and 
sent out to reconnoitre.* They returned without having 1 ' 
seen an enemy. A sensitiveness prevailed in the camp. 
They were surrounded by forests, threatened by unseen 
foes, and hourly in danger of surprise. There was an alarm 
about two o'clock in the morning. The sentries fire j upon 
. whatikejr toojp tg fee pyowling foes* The trocjps sprang to 
ftf&s, aSm . remained on the alert until •dhybreak. Not an 
eneipy'Wae to be seen. *Ehe roll was called. Six men 
deserted. t • * 
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On tho 25tk Mr. $ist % arrived from his place about 
fifteen miles distant. a La Force had been there at noon on 
the previous day with a detachment of fifty meft, and Qist 
had since come upon their track within five miles of the 
camp. Washington considered La Force a bold, enter* 
jpising man, subtle and dangerous ; one to b§ particularly 
guarded against. He detached seventy-five men in pursuit . 
of him and his prowling band. 

About nine o’clock at night came am. Indian messenger , 
from the half-king, who encamped with several of his 
pebple about six miles off. The chief had seen tracks 
of two Frenchmen, and was convinced their whole body 
must be in ambush near by. 

Washington considered this the force which had been 
hovering about him for several days, and determined to 
forestall their hostile designs. Leaving a guard with the 
baggage and ammunition, he set out before ten o’clock, 
with forty men, to join his Indian ally. They groped their 
way, in single file, by footpaths through the woods, in a 
heavy rain and murky darkness, tripping occasionally and 
stumbling over each other, sometimes losing the track for 
fiftefci or twenty minutes ; so that if was near sunrise 
when they reached the camp of the half-king. 

That chieftain received the yputhful commander with 
great demonstrations of friendship, and engaged to go hand 
in hand with him againsLthe lurking enemy. He set out 
accordingly, accompanied by a few of his Warriors and his 
associate sachem Scarooyadi or Monacatoocha, and con- 
ducted Washington to the tracks which he had discovered. 
Upon these he put two of his Indians. They followed 
them up like hounds, and^ brought Ijack word that they had 
traced them to a low* bottom surrounded by rooks and 
ftrocs, where the French were encamped, having built a 
few cabins for sheltersfrom the rain. 

A {dan waa now concerted to come upon them by but* 
prise ; Washington with his men on the right, the half- 
king with his warriors on the left — all as snentlyus pos- 
sible. * Washington wad the first upon the gnrah&v A» he 
advanced from among the rooks and trefe, *at tferh ead of 
his men, the French caught sight of him and ran tothoir 
armft. A sharp filing instantly took place, and wM^^I 
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up on both sides for about fifteen jainutes. Washington 
and his party were most exposed; fend received all the 
enemy’s fife. The balls whistled aroutd him ; one tnan 
was killed close by him and three others wounded. The 
French at length, having lost several oi* their number, gave 
way and ran. They were soon overtaken; twenty-oi^e 
were captures, and but one escaped, a Canadian, who car- 
ribd the tidings of the affair to the fort on the Ohio. The 
Indians would have massacred the prisoners had not 
Washington prevented them. /Ten of the Frenoh had 
fallen in the skirmish, and one Seen wounded. Washing* 
ton’s loss was the one killed and three wonnded which we 
have mentioned. He had been in the hottest fire, and, 
having for the first time heard balls whistle about him, 

3 'dered his escape miraculous. Jumouville, the French 
r, had been shot through tl8 head at the first fire. 
He was a youn£ officer of merit, and his fate was mad© the 
subject of lsir^ntation in prose ai^i verse — chiefly through 
political motives. 

Of the twenty-one prisoners, the two most important 
were an officer of some consequence, named Drouillon, and 
the subtle and redoubtable La Force. As Washington 
considered the latter an arch mischief-maker, he was re- 
joiced to have him in his.power. La Force and his com- 
panion would fain have assumed the sacred character of 
ambassadors, pretending the^ \jere coming with a sum- 
mons to him to depart from the territories belonging to the 
crown of France. 

Unluckily for their pretensions, a letter of instructions, 
found on Jumonville, betrayed their real errand, which 
was to inform themselves of the roads, rivers, and other 
features of the country as far # as Vie Potomac; to send 
back, from time to time, b£ ‘fleet messengers, all the 
information they ^Jould collect, and to give word of the day 
6tk which they intended to serve the summor^. # 
Their conduct had been conformable. Instead of coming 
in a direct and open manner to his encampment, when 
they had . ascertained where it wts, and delivering their 
summons es titi&f would have done had their Resigns been 
frank and loyal, they hid moved back two miles, to 
one of the most secret retirements, better for a deserter 

• s2 
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than an ambassador tc^ encamp in, and stayed there, 'within 
five miles of his cjmp, sending spies to reconnoitre it, end 
des|5atching\nessengers to Contreooeur to inform him of its 
position and numerical strength, to the end, no doubt, that 
he might send a sufficient detachment to enforce the Sum- 
mons as soon as it should be given. In fact, $ie footprints 
which had first led to the discovery of the French lurking* 
place, were those of two “ runners,” or swift messengers, 
sent by Jumonville to the fort on the Ohio. 

It would seem that Ife Force, after all, was but an 
instrument in the hands of his commanding officers, and 
not in their full confidence ; for when the commission and 
instructions found on Jumonville were read before him, he 
professed not to have seen them before, and acknowledged, 
with somewhat of an ai^ of ingenuousness, that he believed 
they had a hostile tendency. 1 

Upon the whole, it was the opinion of Washington and 
his officers that the summons, on which so mjioii stress was 
laid, was a mere specious pretext to mask their real designs, 
and be used as occasion might require. That they were 
spies rather than anything else,” and were to be treated as 
prisoners of war. c 

The half-king joined heartily in this opinion ; indeed, 
had the fate of the prisoners bgen in his hands, neither 
diplomacy nor anything else would have been of avail. 
“ They came with hostile*, intentions,” he said ; “ they had 
bad hearts, and if his English brothers were so foolish as 
to let them go he would never aid in taking another 
Frenchman.” . 

The prisoners were accordingly conducted to the camp 
at the Great Meadows, and sent # on the following day 
(39th), under a strong escqjt, to Governor Dinwiddie, then 
at Winchester. Washington hath treated them with great 
courtesy; had furnished Drouillon an# La Force irith 
clothing from his own scanty stock, and,' at their request, 
given mem letters to the governor, bespeaking for them 
“ the respect and favour due to their character and pel^ttnd 
merit.” ’ # * 

A sense of duty,* however, obliged him, in pfa; general 

Wwhingtoflfe lettjrfto* Dinwiddle, 20th 
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despatch, tb put the governor on his guard against La 
Force. “ L really think, if released, he would do more to 
our disservice than fifty other men, as he is a person whose 
aotive spirit leads hixn into all parties and has brought 
him acquainted with all parts of the country. Add to this 
a perfect knowledge of the Indian tongue, and great influ* 
enoe with the Indians.” 

After the departure of the prisoners, he wrote again 
respecting them “ I hpve stilj stronger presumption, 
indeed almost confirmation, that they were sent os spies, 
and were ordered to wait near us till they were fully in- 
formed of our intentions, situation, and strength, and were 
to have acquainted their commander therewith, and to 
have been lurking here for reinforcements before they 
served the summons, if served at 

“T doubt nqjt but they will endeavour to amuse you 
with many smooth stories, as they did me ; but they were 
confuted in* them all, and, by ciAumstance# too plain to 
be denied, almost made ashamed of their assertions. 

“ I have heard since they went away, they should say 
they called on us iy)t to fire* but that I know to be false, 
for I was the first man that approached them, and the first 
whom they saw, and immediately they ran To their arms, 
and fired briskly till tlifcy \vero defeated.” * * * * 
“ I fancy they will have the assurance of asking the privi- 
leges due to an embassy, when iiP strict justice they ought 
to be hanged as spies of the worst sort.” 

The situation of Washington was now extremely perilous. 
ContrOooeur, it was said, had nearly a thousand men with 
him at the fort, beside Indian allies; and reinforcements 
were on the way to join him. The messengers sent by 
Jumonville, previous to the late affair, must have apprised 
him of the weakness of the encampment on the Great 
Meadows* / Washington hastened to strengthen it. He 
wrote by Express also to Colonel Fry, whc^lay ill at Wills’ 
Ore&, instant reinforcements; but declaring bis 
' resolution^ “ fight with very unequal numbers rather than 
giye up otie iaciuofwhat he had gained.” • 

The hdlf-king vfas full fight. Hfe sent the scalps of 
the Frenchmen slain in the late skirmish, accompanied by 
' bteck wampum and hatchets, to all his allies, summoning 
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them to take up aijns and join him at Bedstone Creek, 
“for their brothers, the English, had noyj begun in 
earhest.” It is said he would even have sent the scalps 
of the prisoners Jiad not Washington interfered.* He 
went off for his home, promising to send down the 
river for all the Mingoes and Shawnees, andrto be back at 
the camp on the 30th, with thirty or forty warriors, accom- 
panied by their wives and children. To assist him in the 
transportation of his people an<J their •effects thirty men 
were detached, and twenty horses. 

“ I shall expect every hour to be attacked,” writes Wash- 
ington to Governor Dinwiddie, on the 29th, “ and by un- 
equal numbers, which I must withstand, if there are five 
to one, for I fear the consequence will be that we shall lose 
the Indians if wo suffer puiselves to be driven back. Your 
honour may depend I will not be surprise^, let them come 
at what hour they will, and this is as much as I can pro- 
mise ; but ifiy best endeavours shall not wanting to 
effect more. I doubt not, if you hear I am beaten, but you 
will hear at the same time that we have «done our duty in 
fighting as long as there is a lhadow hope.” 

The fact is, that Washington was in a high state of mili- 
tary excitement. He was a young soldier ; had been for 
the first time in action, and been successful. The letters 
we have already quoted show, in some degree, the fervour 
of his mind, and his readiness to brave the worst ; btit a 
short letter, written to one of his brothers, on the 31st, 
lays open the recesses of his heart. 

“We expect every hour to be attacked by superior 
force ; but if they forbear one day longer we shall be pre- 
pared for them. * * * * We have already got in- 
trenchments, and are about a palisade, which, I hope, will 
be finished to-day. The MingoeS have struck the French, 
and, I hope, will give a good blow before they have done. 
I expect forty Qdd of them here to-night, which, with our 
fort, and some reinforcements from Colonel Fry, will ena ble 
us to exert our noble enrage with spirit.” 

Alluding tin a postscript to the late affair, be adds: “1 
fortunately escaped without spy wound; for the right 

Letter from VirgiuiL — Union Magas 4nc, 1754. 
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wing, where I stood, was exposed tq, and received, all the 
enemy's fire ; and it was the part* where the man was 
killed and # the rest wounded. I heard tlis bull&s whistle f and , 
believe me , there is something charming in the sound” 

This rodomontade, as Horace Walpdle terms it, reached 
the ears of Qeorge H. “He would not say so,” observed 
the king, dryly, “ if he had been used to hear many.” 8 

Washington himself thought so when more experienced 
in warfare. Being asked, many years afterwards, whether 
he really had made such a speech about the whistling of 
bullets, “ If I said, so,” replied he quietly, “ it was when I 
was young.” 4 He was, indeed, but twenty-two years old 
when he said it ; it was just after his first battle ; he was 
flushed with success, and was writing to a brother. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Scarcity in the Camp— Death of Colonel Fry— Promotions— Mackay 
and his Independent Company — Major Muse — Indian Ceremonials — 
Publio Prayers itf Camp — Alarms — Independence of an Independent 
Company — Affairs at the Greaf Meadows— Desertion of the Indian^ 
Allies' — Capitulatioif of Fort Necessity — Van Braam as an Interpreter* 
— Indian Plunderers— Return to Williamsburg— Vote of Thanks of 
the House of Burgesses— Subsequent Fortunes of the Half-King— 
Comments on the Affair Of JumonviUo and the Conduct of Van 
Braam. . 

Scarcity began to prevail in the £amp. Contracts had been* 
made with George Croghan for flour, of which he had large 
quantities at his frontier establishment ; for he was now 
trading with the army as well as with the Indians. None, 


8 This anecdote has hitherto rested on the authority of Horace 
Walpole, who gives it in his memoir^ of Ueorge II., .and in his corres- 
pondence. Ify cites the rcyiomontade as contained in the express 
despatched by Washington, whom be pronounces a “ brave braggart.” 
As no dispatch of Washington contains any rodomontade of thekind; 
as it is quite at variance with the general tenor of his character; and 
as Horace Walpole is well known to have been a “ great gossip dealer/’ 
apt to (ditch ap any idle rumour that would give piquanoy to a para- 
graph, the storjr has been held in great distrust. We n\et with the 
Fetter recently, however, in a column of the Loqdon Magazine for 1754, 
p. 370, into which it must have found its tfay not long after it wal 
written. 

♦ Gordon, Hist. Am. War. vol. fit, p. 203. • 
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|l howev6r, made its appearance. There was mismanage- 
ment in the commissariat. At one time the troops Were 
six days without flour ; and even then had only a casual 
supply from an Ohio trader. In this time of scarcity the 
half-long, his fellSw sachem, Scarooyadi, and thirty or 
forty warriors, arrived, bringing with them th#ir wives and 
children — so many more hungry mouths to be supplied. 
Washington wrote urgently to Croghan to send forward all 
the flour he could furnish. « 

. News came of the death of Colonel Fry at Wills’ Creek, 
and that he was to be succeeded in the command of the 
expedition by Colonel Innes of North Carolina, who was 
actually at Winchester with three hundred and fifty North 
Carolina troops. Washington, who felt the increasing 
responsibilities and difficulties of his situation, rejoiced at 
the prospect of being under the command of an experienced 
officer, who had served in company with hiS brother Law- 
rence at therriege of Cqjthagena. The colend, however, 
never came to the camp, nor did the North Carolina troops 
render any service in the campaign — the fortunes of which 
\ might otherwise have been veuy different. 

By the death of Fry, the command of the regiment de- 
volved on Washington. Finding a blank major’s commis- 
sion among Fry’s papers, he gave it to Captain Adam 
Stephens, who had conducted o himself with spirit. As there 
would necessarily be othqy changes, he wrote to Governor 
Dinwiddie in behalf of Jacob Van Braam. “ He has acted 
as oaptain ever since we left Alexandria. He is an expe- 
riehced officer, and worthy of the command he has enjoyed.” 

The palisaded fort was now completed, and was named 
JFort Necessity, from the pinching fapoine that had prevailed 
during its construction, fha scanty force in camp was 
augmented to three hundred, by* the arrival from Wills’ 
Creek of the men who had been under Colonel Fry. With 
them«caxne the surgeon of the regiment, Dr. James Craik, 
a Scotchman by birth, and one destined to become a faith- 
ful and confidential friend of Washington for the r emaind er 
of his life. ° , ' - S 

A letter from Governor Dinwiddie announced, fypweyer, 
that Captain Mackay would soorf arrive with m iadajfca* 
deut Company of r ona hundred men, from South Q6c$Bb^^ 
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The title of independent company.had a sound ominoufL 
of trouble. Troops of the kind, raised in the colonies, 
under direction of the governors, were paid by the Crown, 
and die officers had king’s commissions ; such, doubtless, 
had Captain Mackay* “I should hav6 been particularly 
obliged, writes Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, “ [f 
you had declared whether he was under my command, or 
independent of it. I hope he will have more sense than to 
insist upon any unreasonable distinction, because he and 
his officers have commissions frqln his majesty. Let him 
consider, though we are greatly inferior in respect to ad- 
vantages of profit, yet we have the same spirit to serve our 
gracious king as they have, and are as ready and willing 
to sacrifice our lives for our country’s good. And here, 
once more, and for the last time, I must say, that it will 
be a oircumstance which will act fipon some officers of this 
regiment, abovfi all measure, to be obliged to serve upon 
such different # terms, when their Mves, their fortunes, and 
their operations are equally, and, I dare say, as effectually 
exposed as those yof others, who are happy enough to have 
the king’s commission.” • 

On the 9th arrived Washington’s early instructor in 
military tactics, Adjutant Muse, recently appointed a major 
in the regiment. He was accompanied by Montour, the 
Indian interpreter, now a provincial captain, and brought 
with him nine swivels, and a* sn^ill supply of powder and 
ball. Fifty or sixty horses were forthwith sent to Wills’ 
Greek to bring on further supplies, and Mr. Gist was urged 
to hasten forward the artillery. 

Major Muse was likewise the bearer of a belt of wampum 
and a speech, from Governor Dinwiddie to the half-king; 
with medals for the chiefs, and # go<?ds for presents among 
the friendly Indians, a measure which had been suggested 
by Washington. They were distributed with that grand 
ceremonial so dear to the red man. The chiefs assembled, 
pointed and defeated in all their savage finery; Wash- 
ington wore a medal sent to him by the governor for such 
occasions. 5 , The ^wampum and speech having been de- 
'MvoSfedj he advanced, and with all due solemnity decorated 
the chiefs andwaniorfc wfth the medals, which they were 
to Wearin jemembranee of theii* father the King of England. 
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Among the warrior thus decorated was a son of Queen 
Aliquippa, the savage princess whose good graces Wash- 
ington had secured in the preceding year, by* the present 
of an old watch-coat, and whose friendship was important, 
her town being at* no great distance from the French fort. 
§he had requested that her son might be admitted into the , 
war councils of the camp, and receive an English name. 
The name of Fairfax was accordingly given to him, in the 
customary Indian form ; the half-king*being desirous of 
like distinction, received the name of Dinwiddie. Tl\o 
sachems returned the compliment in kind, by giving 
Washington the name of Connotaucarius ; the meaning of 
which is not explained. 

William Fairfax, Washington’s paternal adviser, had re- 
cently counselled him by letter, to have public prayers in 
his camp, especially when there were Indian families 
there ; this was accordingly done at the f encampment in 
the Great Meadows, an^ it certainly was no# one of the 
least striking pictures presented in this wild campaign — 
the youthful commander, presiding with.calm senousiiess 
over a motley assemblage of half-equipped soldiery, lea- 
them-clad hunters and woodsmen, and painted savages with 
their wives and children, and uniting them all in sblemn 
devotion by his own example and demeanour. 

On the 10th there was agitation in the camp. Scouts 
hurried in with word, g.s Washington understood them, 
that a party of ninety Frenchmen were approaching. He 
instantly ordered out a hundred and fifty of his best men ; 
put himself at their head, and leaving Major Muse .with 
the rest, to man the fort and mount the swivels, sallied 
forth ** in the full hope,” as he afterwards wrote to Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie, “ of procuring mm another present of 
French prisoners.” • 

It was another effervescence of his youthful military 
ardour, and doomed to disappointment. The report of the 
scouts had been either exaggerated or misunderstood. The 
ninety Frenchmen in military array dwindled down into 
nine French deserters. * 

-According to thfeir account the fort at ihe* fork wasbom 
pleted, and named Duquesne, iif honour of the governor of 
UanSdaL It was proof ^against all attack, excepting with 
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, bombs, on the land side. The* garison did not exceed five 
hundred, but two hundred more word hourly expected, and 
nine hundted in the course of a fortnight. / • 

Washington's suspicions with respect to La Force’s party 
were justified by the report of these deserters ; they had 
been sent out as spies, and were to show the summons if 
discovered or overpowered. The French commander, they 
added, had been blamed for sending out so small a party. 

On the same d^y Captain Mackay arrived, with his inde- 
pendent company of South Carolinians. The cross-pur- 
poses which Washington had apprehended soon manifested 
themselves. The captain was civil and well disposed, but 
full of formalities and points of etiquette. Holding a com- 
mission direct from the king, he could not bring himself to 
acknowledge a provincial officer as his superior. He en- 
camped separately, kept separat^guards, would not agree 
that Washington should assign any rallying place for his 
men in case gf alarm, and object^! to receivg from him the 
parole and countersign, though necessary for their common 
safety. # 

Washington conducted himself with circumspection, 
avoiding everything that might call up a question of com- 
mand, and reasoning calmly whenever such question oc- 
curred; but he urged £he governor by letter to prescribe 
their relative rank and authority. “ He thinks you have 
not a power to give commis&ong that will command him. 
If so, I can very confidently say that his absence would? 
tend to the public advantage.” 

On the 11th of June, Washington resumed the laborious 
march for Redstone Creek. As Captain Mackay could not 
oblige his men to work on the road unless they were 
allowed a shilling sterling a day;* and as Washington did 
not choose to pay this, por to Suffer them to march at their 
ease while his own faithful soldiers were laboriously em- 
ployed ; he left the captain and his independent cojnpany 
as a guard, at Fort Necessity, and undertook to complete 
the military road with his own men. 

Accordingly he and his Virginia troops toiled forward 
through the hai^ow defiles of the mountaizfe, working on 
the rood as they went. |3<5outs were sent out in all direc- 
tions to prevent? surmise. While on the march be was 
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continually beset by sachems, with their tedious ceremo- 
nial and speeches, all to very little purposed Some of 
these chiefs were secretly in the french interest ; few ren- 
dered any real assistance, and all expected presents. 

At Gist’s establishment, about thirteen miles from Fort 
Ifccessity, Washington received certain intelligence that 
ample reinforcements had arrived at Fort Duqiiesne^anda 
large force would instantly be detached against him. 
Coming to a halt he began to throw up entrenchments, 
calling in two foraging parties, and sending word to Cap- 
tain Mackay to join him with all speed. The captain and 
his company arrived in the evening, the foraging parties 
the nex| morning. A council of war was held, m which 
the idea of awaiting the enemy at this place was unani- 
mously abandoned. g # 

A rapid and toilsome 1 retreat ensued. There was a de- 
ficiency of horses. Washington gave up hil own to aid in 
transporting the militarj%munitions, leaving h&baggage to 
be brought on by soldiers, whom he paid liberally. Thq 
othor officers followed his example. The weather was 
sultry, the roads were rough, ^provisions wero scanty and 
the men dispirited by hunger. The f Virginian soldiers 
took turns to drag the swivels, but felt almost insulted by 
the conduct of the South Carolinians, who, piquing them- 
selves upon their assumed privileges as M king’s soldiers,” 

^ sauntered along at their ease ; refusing to act as pioneers, 
*or participate in the extra labours incident to a hurried 
retreat. * 

On the 1st of July they reached the Great Meadows. 
Here the Virginians, exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and 
vexation* declared they would carr^ the baggage and drag 
the swivels no further. "Contrary to his original intentions, 
therefore, Washington detennined*to halt here for the pre- - 
sent, and fortify, sending off expresses to hasten supplies 
and reinforcements from Wills’ Creek, where he had reason 
to believe that two independent companies from NewYork 
were by this time arrived. V 

The retrea^to the Gre&t Meadows had pot t been iii the 
least tod precipitate. • Captain <}e VilKers,* brotherJn-law 
of Jumonville, had actually sailed forth from JPorfe ;$)u- ] 
quesrib at the head*of upwards of five hinndreA fraheht 
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and several hundred Indians, eager tp avenge the deajth of 

his relative. Arriving about dawn of day at*Gist’a planta- 
tion, he surrounded the works which Washington had 
hastily thrown up there, and fire^ into them. Finding 
them deserted, he concluded that thosd of whom he came 
in search ha<^ made good their retreat to the settlement^, 
and it was too late to pursue them. He was on the point 
of returning to Fort Duquesne, when a deserter arnved, 
who gave word that Washington had come to a halt in the 
Great Meadows, where his troops were in a starving 
condition ; for his own part, he added, hearing that the 
French were coming, he had deserted to them to escape 
starvation, 

De Villiers ordered the fellow into confinement; to be 
rewarded if his words proved true, otherwise to be hanged. 
He then pushed forward for the G*r%at Meadows. 1 

In the meadP time Washington had exerted himself to 
enlarge and strengthen Fort Necessity, nothing of which 
had been done by Captain Mackay and his men while en- 
camped there. 3?he fort was about a hundied feet square, 
protected by trenches and tpalisades. It stood on the 
margin of a small Aream, nearly in the centre of the Great 
Meadows, which is a grassy plain, perfectly level, sur- 
rounded by wooded hills^f a moderate height, and at that 
place about two hundred and fifty yards wide. Washington 
asked no assistance from the S<£ith Carolina troops, but 
set to work with his Virginians, animating them by word 1 
and example ; sharing in the labour of felling trees, hew- 
ing off the branches, and rolling up the trunks to form a 
breastwork. 

At this critical junofyre ho was deserted by his Indian 
allies. They were disheartened at the scanty preparations 
for defence against a superior force, and offended at being 
subjected to military command. The half-king thought he 
had not been sufficiently consulted, and that his ajjvice 
had not been sufficiently followed ; such, at least, were 
acme Of the reasons which he subsequently gave for aban- 
doning the youthful igftnmander on*the approach of danger. 
The true reason was a desire to put his*wife and children 

* Hmrd’a Register of Penney! vjnia, w>l, iy , p. 9 J9 * 
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in a^placo of safety. # Most of his warriors followed his 
example ; veiy few, and those probably who had no fami- 
lies «at risk, remained in the camp. * 

Early in the morning of the 3rd, while Washington and 
his men were working on the fort, a sentinel came in 
pounded and bleeding, having been fired upon. Scouts 
brought word shortly afterwards that the French were iu 
force, about four miles off. Washington drew up his men 
on level ground outside of the wotks, to await their attack. 
About 11 o’clock there Vas a firing of musketry from 
among trees on rising ground, but so distant as to do no 
harm ; suspecting this to be a stratagem designed to draw 
his men into the woods, ho ordered them to keep quiet, and 
refrain from firing until the foe should show themselves, 
and draw near. 

The firing was kept rp, but still under cover. Ho now 
fell back with his men into the trenches, offering them to 
fire whenever they coul4 get sight of an ei*emy. In this 
way there was skiimishing throughout the day ; the French 
and Indians advancing as near as the covert of the woods 
would permit, which in the nearest place was sixty yards, 
but never into open sight. In the meanwhile the rain fell 
in torrents; the harassed and jaded troops were hall 
drowned in their trenches, and many of their muskets were 
rendered unfit for use. 

About eight at night ihe* French requested a parley. 
Washington hesitated. It might be a stratagem to gam 
admittance for a spy into the fort. The request was re- 
peated, with the addition that an officer might be sent to 
treat with them, under their parole for his safety. Unfor- 
tunately the Chevalier de Peyrounqy, engineer of the regi- 
ment, and the only ono* whp could speak Frenoh correctly, 
was wounded and disabled. Washington had to send, 
therefore, his ancient swordsman and interpreter, Jacob 
VanJBraam. • The captain returned twice with separate 
terms, in which the garrison was required to surrender; 
both wore rejected. Ho returned a third time, with, written 
articles of capitulation! They wer£ in r French. As so 
implements for writing were at hand, Van Braam undertook 
to translate them by word of moifth, A candle was brought, 
and Bold dose to &e p%pei* while be read. The rain foil 
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in torrents; it was difficult to *keep jfche light from being 

# extinguished. The captain rendered the oapitulatiot>, 

article by Article, in mongrel English, while ^Washington 
and his officers stood listening, endeavouring to disentangle 
the meaning. One article stipulated tbht on surrendering 
the fort they should leave all their military stores, muni- 
tions, and artillery in possession of the French. This was 
objected to, and was readily modified. 

The main articles, as Washington and his officers under- 
stood them, were, that they should be allowed to return to 
the settlements without molestation from French or Indians. 
That they should march out of the fort with the honours of 
war, drums beating and colours flying, and with all their 
effects and military stores excepting the artillery, which 

* should be destroyed. That they should be allowed to de- 
posit their effects in some secret ]£$ice, and leave a guard 
to protect them tmtil they could send horses to bring them 
away; their* horses having been yearly all lulled or losl 
during the action. That they should give their word of 
honour not to atjempt any buildings or improvements on 
the lands of his most Christina Majesty, for the space of a 
year. That the prisoners taken in the skirmish of Jumon- 
ville should be restored, and until their delivery Captain 
Van Braam and Captaii^ Stobo should remain with the 
French as hostages. 9 

The next morning accordingly, Washington and his men 
marched out of their forlorn fortress with the honours of 
war, bearii% with them their regimental colours, hut leav- 
ing behind a large flag, too cumbrous to be transported. 
Scarcely had they begun their march, however, when, in 
defiance of the terms encapsulation, they were beset by a 
large body of Indians, ‘allies of tlfe French, who began 
plundering the baggage, and committing other irregulari- 
ties, Seeing that the French did not, or could not, prevent 
them, and that all the baggage which could not be trans- 
ported on the shoulders of his troops would fall into the 

^Horace Walpole, in a flippant notice*of this capitulation, says; 
“The French have tied up the hands of an excellent fanfaron, a Major 
We^ungton, whom they took end engaged not /to serve for one year/' 
(Gdtreapqpdenoe, vel.su., p. 73.) Walpole, at this early date, ^emt 
teh**e considered Washington a perfect f^e-eattr. 
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hands of these savages, Washington ordered it to be de- 
stroyed, as well a& 9 the artillery* gunpowder, and other * 
military stores. * All this detained him until 'ton o'clock, 
when he set out on his melancholy march. He had not 
proceeded above a*mile When two or three of the wounded 
pen were reported to be missing. He immediately de- 
tached a few men back in quest of them, and continued on 
until three miles from Fort Necessity, where he encamped 
for the night, and was rejoined by the stragglers. 

In this affair, out of tlfp Virginia regiment, consisting of 
three hundred and five men, officers included, twelve had 
been killed, and forty-three wounded. The number killed 
and wounded in Captain Mackay’s company is not known. 
The loss of the French and* Indians is supposed to have 
been much greater. 

In the following d^jPs march the troops seemed jaded 
and disheartened; they were encumbered 1 and delayed by 
the wounded ; provisions were scanty, and they had seventy 
weary miles to accomplish before they could meet wifh 
supplies. Washington, however, encouraged them by his 
own steadfast and cheerful demeanour, and by sharing all 
their toils and privations ; and at ler^th conducted them 
in safety to Wills' Creek, where they found ample provi- 
sions in the military magazine* Leaving them here to 
recover their strength, he proceeded with Captain Mackay 
to Williamsburg, to make fiis military report to the go- 
vernor. 

A copy of the capitulation was subsequentlylaid before 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, with explanations. Not- 
withstanding the unfortunate result of the campaign, the 
conduct of Washington and his officers was properly appre- 
ciated, and they received q vote of thanks for their bravery, 
and gallant defence of their country. Three hundred pis*- 
toles (nearly eleven hundred dollars) also were voted to be 
distributed among the privates who had been in the action. 

From the vote of thanks, two officers were exempted \ 
Major Stobo, who was charged with cowardice, andWash- 
ington’s* unfortunate master of fence and o blundering inter- 
preter, Jacob Vaff Braam, who was accused oftreAchcry, 
pi purposely misinterpreting th% articles; of capituMon.; 

Jit concluding this (Raptor, we will anticipate oates to 
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record the 'fortunes of the half-kin^ after his withdrawal 
from the camp. He' and several of his warriors, with their 
wives and ’children, retreated to Aughquick* in the hack 
part of Pennsylvania, where George Croghan had an agency, 
and was allowed money from time to time for the mainte- 
nance of Imlian allies. By the hy, Washington, in hjp 
letter to William Fairfax, expressed himself much disap- 
pointed in Croghan and Montour, who proved, he said, “ to 
be great pretendew, and by vainly boasting of their interest, 
with the Indians, involved the country in great calamity, 
causing dependence to be placed where there was none.” 3 
For, with all their boast, they never could induce above 
thirty fighting men to join the camp, and not more than 
half of those rendered any service. 

As to the half-king, he expressed himself perfectly dis- 
gusted with the white man’s mode £ warfare. The French, 
he said, were towards ; the English, fools. Washington 
was a good man, but wanted experience : he would not 
take advice of the Indians, and was always driving them 
to fight according to his own notions. For this reason ho 
(the half-king) had carried 0ff his wife and children to a 
place of safety. • 

After a time the chieftain fell dangerously ill, and a con- 
jurer or • medicine man* was summoned to inquire into the 
cause or nature of his malady. He gave it as his opinion 
that the French had bewitched hi*a, in revenge for the great ^ 
blow he hfuP struck them in the affair of Jumonville ; for 
the Indians gave him the whole credit of that success, he 
having sent round the French scalps as trophies. In the 
opinion of the conjurer all the friends of the chieftain con- 
curred, and on his de§th, which took place shortly after- 
wards, {here was great lamentation, mingled with threats 
of immediate vengeance. The foregoing particulars are 
gathered from a letter written by John Harris, an Indian 
trader, to the Governor of Pennsylvania, at 4ho request of 
the half-king’s friend and fellow sachem, Manacartoocha, 
otherwise called Scarooyadi. “I humbly presume,” con- 
cludes John Hajjis, “ that his death is a veyy great loss, 
especially at tnis critical time.”* • • 

* Letter to W. Fairfax, Aug. 11th, 1754. 

4 Pennsylvania Archites, groL i£, p. 178. 

H 
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We ha ve been thtla particular in tracing the affair of the Oreat 
Meadows, step by step, guided by the statements of Washington him-, 
self and of one of his Officers, present in the engagement, because it is 
another of the events in the early stage of his military career, before 
tile justice and magnanimity of his character were sufficiently esta- 
blished, which have been subject to misrepresentation. When the 
articles of capitulation came to be correctly translated and published, 
there were passages in them derogatory to the honour of Washington 
and his troops, and which, it would seem, had purposely been inserted 
for their humiliation by the French commander; but which, "they pro- 
tested, had never been rightly translated by Van BiUam. For instance, 
in the written articles, they were made to stipulate that for the space j 
of a year, they would not work on any establishment beyond the 
mountains; whereas it hadihcen translated by Van Bmam “on any 
establishment on the lands If the king of France which was quite 
another thing, as most of the land beyond the mountains was con- 
sidered by them<as belonging to the British crown, (there were other 
points, of minor importance, relative to the disposition of the artillery; 
but the most startling and objectionable one was that concerning the 
previous skirmish in the Great Meadows. Thi^was mentioned in the 
written articles as Vassassmal du Sieur de Jumotwillc, that is to say, the 
murder of De Junffinville; an expression from which Washington and 
his officers would have revolted with # scom and indignation; and 
which, if truly translated, would, in all probability, have caused the 
capitulation to be sent back blatantly to the French commander. On 
1 the contrary, they declared it had been translated to' them by Van 
Braam the death of De Jumonville. 

M. do Villiers* in his account of this transaction to the French 
government, avails himself of these passages in the capitulation tp cast 
a slur on the conduct of Washington. He says, “We made the 
English consent to sign that they had assassinated my brother in his 
camp." — “ We caused them to abandon? the lands belongin g to the 
king. — We obliged them to leave their cannon, which consisted of 
nine pieces, &c.” 0 He further adds: “ The English, struck with panic, 
took £8 flight, and left their flag and one of their colours." We have 
shown that the flag left was the unwieldy one belonging ‘to the fort; 
too cumbrojis to be transpoifted by troops who could net cafcrytheir 
own necessary Baggages, , The regimental colours, ^as honourable s^m* , 
bols, were scrupulously carried off by*Waahington, and reiained by 
him in«after yea a* * * • 
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M. de Villiers adds another incident intended to degrade his enemy. 
He says, “ One of my Indians took ten Englishmen, whom he brought 
to me, andVhom I sent back by another/' hiese^ doubtless, were 
the men detached by Washington in quest of the wounded loiterers; 
and who, understanding neither French nor Iridian, found a difficulty 
in explaining their peaceful errand. That they were captured by the 
Indian seems t8o much of a gasconade. * 

The public opinion at the time was that Van Braam had been 
suborned by De Vill^rs to soften the offensive articles of the capitula- 
tion in translating them, so that they should not wound the pnde nor 
awaken the scruples of Washington add his officers, yet should stand 
on record against them. It is not probable that a French officer of 
De Villiers' rank would practise such a base perfidy, nor does the 
subsequent trdfctmenb experienced by Van Braam from the French 
corroborate the charge. It is more than probable the inaccuracy of 
translation originated in his ignorance qfrthe precise weight and value 
of words in the t^§o languages, neither ofwrhich was native to him, and 
between which he was the blundering agent of exchange. 


* CHAPTER XIII. 

Founding of Fort Cumberland — Secret Letter of Stobo— The Indian 
Messenger — Project of Dinwiddie— His Perplexities — A Taint of 
Republicanism in the Co&nial Assemblies — Dinwiddie's Military 
Measures— Washington quits the Service— Overtures of Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland— Washington's dignified Reply— Questions of 
Rank between Royal and Provincial Troops — Treatment of the* 
French Prisoners — Fate of La Force— Anecdotes of Stobo and Van 
Braam. 

Early in August Washington rejoined his regiment, which 
had arrived at Alexandria by the way of Winchester. 
Letters from Governor Dinwiddie *urged him to recruit it 
to the former number pf three hundred men, and join 
Colonel Innes at Wills’ Creek, where that officer was sta- 
tioned with Mackay’s independent company of South 
Carolineans, and two independent companies from rfew 
York; and had been employed in erecting a work to serve 
as a frontier post and rallying poi&t ; which work received 
the name of Fort Cumberland, in honour of 1 the Duke of 
Cumberland, captain-general of the British army. 

In the mean time the French elated by their recent 
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triumph, and thinking no danger at hand, relaxed their 
■ vigilance at Fort fi Duquesne. Stobo, who was a kind of 
prisoner at ]arge there, found means to send a letter se- 
cretly by an' Indian, dated July 28, and directed to the 
commander of the*English troops. It was accompanied 
by a plan of the fort. 44 There are two hundred men here,” 
writes he, 44 and two hundred expected; the rest have 
gone off in detachments to the amount of one thousand, 
besides Indians. None lodge in the font but Contrecoeur 
and the guard, consisting of forty men and five officers ; 
the rest lodge in bark cabins around the fort. The Indians 
have access day and night, and come and go when they 
pleaso. If one hundred trusty Shawnees, jingoes, and 
Delawares were ^picked out, they might surprise the fort, 
lodging themselves under the palisades by day, and at 
night secure the guar^witli their tomahawks, shut the 
*■ ally-gate, and the fort is ours.” * 

One part of Stobo’s Hotter shows that ha was not the 
coward that some had considered him. Alluding to the dan- 
ger in which he and Van Braam, his fellow-hostage, might 
be involved, he says, 44 Consider the good of the expedition 
without regard to us. When we engaged to serve the 
country it was*’ expected we were to do it with our lives. 
For my part, I would die a hundred deaths to have the 
pleasure of possessing this fort but one day. They are so 
vain of their success at© the Meadows, it is worse than 
death to hear them. Haste to strike.” 1 

The Indian messenger carried the letter to Aughquick, 
and delivered it into the hands of George Croghan. The 
Indian chiefs who were with him insisted upon his opening 
it. He did so, but on finding the tenor of it, transniitted 
it to the Governor of Pennsylvania. The secret informa- 
tion communicated by Stobo, may* have been the cause of a 
project suddenly conceived by Governor Dinwiddie, of a 
detachment which, by a forced march across the moun- 
tains, might descend upon the French and take Fort 
Duquesne at a single blow ; or, failing that, might build a 
rival fort 1 in^its vicinity. He accordingly wrote to Wash- 
ington to march fbrthwith for ^Wills' Creek, with such 

° 1 HftzardVRegis^r tf^Penn., yol. iv., p. 329, * 
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companies as were complete, leaving, orders with the offi- 
cers to follow as soon as they should l^ave enlisted men 
sufficient to make up their companies. “ TJie season of 
the year,” added he, “ calls for despatcja. I depend upon 
your usual diligence and spirit to encourage your people to 
bo active on this occasion.” * 

The ignorance of Dinwiddie in military affairs, and his 
want of forecast, led him perpetually into blunders. 
Washington saw the rashness of an attempt to dispossess 
the French with a force so inferior that it could be ha- 
rassed and driven from place to place at their pleasure. 
Before the troops could be collected, and munitions of war 
provided, the season would be too far advanced. There 
would be no forage for the horses ; the streams would be 
swollen and unfordable ; the mountains rendered impass- 
able by snow* and frost, and slijfpery roads. The men, 
too, unused to campaigning on the frontier, would not be 
able to endhre a winter in the wilderness, with no better 
shelter than a tent : especially in their present condition, 
destitute of almost everything. Such are a few of the 
cogent reasons urged by Washington in a letter to his 
friend William Fairfax, then in the House of Burgesses, 
which, no doubt, was shown to Governor ^Dinwiddie, and 
probably had an effect ^ln causing the rash project to be 
abandoned. - • 

The governor, in truth, was serely perplexed about this^ 
time, by contradictions and cross-purposes, both in mili- 
tary and civil affairs. A body of three hundred and fifty 
North Carolina troops had been enlisted at high pay, and 
;were to form the chief reinforcement of. Colonel Innes at 
Wills’ Creek. By the time th^v reached Winchester, 
however, the provincial military cnest was exhausted, and 
future pay seemed uncertain ; whereupon they refused to 
serve any longer, disbanded themselves tumultuously, and 
set off for their homes without taking leave.* » 

The governor found the House of Burgesses equally 
Unmanageable. His demands foy supplies were resisted 
on what he considered presumptuous pretext^ ; Or granted 
sparingly; under mortifjjng restrictions. His high Tory 
notions were outraged by such republican conduct. 
“There appears to me,” saijl hi, “an infatuation *n all 
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tlie assemblies in thy* part of the world.” In a letter to 
the Board of Trade, he declared that the only ^ay effectu- 
ally* to cliecl^ the progress of 4he French, would be an act 
of parliament requiring the colonies to" contribute to the 
common cause, independently of assemblies ; and in another, to 
the Secretary of State, he urged the policy of compelling 
the colonies to their duty to the king by a general poll- 
tax of two and sixpence a head. The worthy governor 
would have made a fitting counsellor fcr the Stuart dy- 
nasty. Subsequent events have shown how little ms 
policy was suited to compete with the dawning republi- 
canism of America. 

In the month of October the House of Burgesses made a 
‘ grant of twenty thousand pounds for the public service ; 
and ten thousand more t were sent out from England, be- 
sides a supply of fireq-ms. The govemqr now applied 
himself to military matters with renewed spirit ; increased 
the actual fosce to ten companies ; and, as thefb had been 
difficulties among the different kinds of troops with regard 
to precedence, he reduced them all to independent com- 
panies, so that there would *be no officer in a Virginia 
regiment above the rank of captain. 9 

This shrewd? measure, upon which Dinwiddie secretly 
prided himself as calculated to pufan end to the difficulties 
in question, immediately drove Washington out of the ser- 
, vice, considering it derogatory to his character to accept a 
lower commission than that under which his conduct had 
gained him a vote of thanks from the legislature. 

Governor Shaipe, of Maryland, appointed by the king 
commander-in-chief of all the forces engaged against the 
French, sought to secure Ids valuable services, and autho- 
rized Colonel Fitzhugn, whom he had placed in temporary 
command of the araiy, to write to "him to that effect. The 
reply of Washington (15 Nov.) is full of dignity and spirit, 
and ehows how deeply he felt his military degradation. 

“ You make mention,” says he, “ of my continuing* in 
the service and retaining my colonel’s commission* This 
idea has "filled me with surprise ; for if ypu think me 
capable of holding V commission c that has neither rank nor 
emolument annexed to it, you must maintain; n very eon- 
temp&ble opinion dt my weakness, and belioYe: niemore 
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empty than the commission itself.*. After intimating a 
suspicion tjjmt the project of reducing jhe regiment into 
independent companies, and thereby throwing out* the 
higher officers, was 4 4 generated and # hatched at Wills’ 
Creek,” — in other words, was an expedient of Governor 
Dinwiddie, instead of being a peremptory order from 
England, he adds, 44 Ingenuous treatment and plain deal* 
ing I at least expected. It is to be hoped the project will 
answer ; it shall fneet with my acquiescence in everything 
except personal services. I herewith inclose Governor 
Sharpe’s letter, which I beg you will return to him with 
my acknowledgments for the favour he intended me. As- 
sure him, sir, as you truly may, of my reluotanoe to quit 
the service, and of the pleasure I Bhould have received in 
attending his fortunes. Inform him, also, that it was to 
obey the calL of honour and tl» advice of my friends 
that I declined it, and not to grmify any desire I had to 
leave the Ailftary line. My feelmgs are stsongly bent to 
arms.” 

Even had Washington hesitated to take this step, it 
would have been forced up8n him by a further regulation 
of government, in the course of the ensuing winter, settling 
the rank of officers of his Majesty’s forces*when joined or 
serving with the provincial forces in North America, 

44 which directed that all such as were commissioned by 
the king, or by his general commander-in-chief in Nortl^ 
America, should take rank of all officers commissioned by 
the governors of the respective provinces. And further, * 
that the general and held officers of the provincial troops 
Should have no rank "when serving with the general and 
held officers commissioned by tlje Crown; but that all 
captains and other inferior officers of the royal troops 
should take rank over provincial Officers of the same grade, 
having older commissions.” 

These regulations, originating in that supercilious as- 
sumption of superiority which sometimes overruns and 
degrades true British pride, woujd have been spumed by 
Washington,«as f insUlting to the character mid nonduct of 
his high-minded brethren of the colonies. How much did 
this, open disparagement of colonial honour and under- 
standing, contribute to wean # fr«n Ehgland the affection 
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of her American suljjjectL and prepare the way for their 
ultimate assertion fof ihdef endence ! 

Ahother cpcise of vexapon to Washington was the refusal 
of Governor Dinwyldie to give np the French prisoners, 
taken in the affair of /De Jumonvillo, in fulfilment of the 
articles of capitulation. His plea was, that since the 
capitulation, the French had taken several British subjects, 
and sent them prisoners to Canada'; he considered himself 
justifiable in detaining tfyose Frenchmeif which he had in 
Iris custody. He sent a flog 'of truce, however, offering to 
return the officer Drtfuillon, and the two cadets, in exchange 
for Captains Stobo and Yan Braam, whom the French held as 
hostages ; but his offer was treated with merited disregard. 
Washington felt deeply mortified by this obtuseness of the 
governor on a point of.piilitary punctilio and honourable 
feith, but his remonstrances were unavailing. 

The French prisoners^ wy:e clothed and maintained at 
the public expense, an*# iTrouillon and thG d&dets were 
allowed to go at large ; the private soldiers were kept in, 
confinement. La Force, algo, not having acted in a 
military capacity, and having offended against the peace 
and security of the frontier, by his intrigues among the 
Indians, was kfept in close durance. Washington, who 
knew nothing of this, was shocked on visiting Williams- 
burg, to learn that La Force was in prison. He expos- 
tulated with the governor on the subject, but without 
effect ; Dinwiddie was at alj times pertinacious, but par- 
ticularly so when he felt himself to be a little in the 
wrong. 

As we shall have no further occasion to mention La 
Force, in connection wijh the subject of this work, we will 
anticipate a page of his fortunes. After remaining two 
years in confinement he succeeded in breaking out of 
prison, and escaping into the country. An alarm was 
gives; and circulated far and wide, for such was the 
opinion of his personal strength, desperate courage, wily 
cunning, and great influence over the Indians, that the 
most mischievous ^results were apprehended should he 
regain the frontier. 1 ' 0 In the meaji time he was wandering 
about % the country, ignorant of the roads, and fearing to 
make inquiries, lest his foreign tongue should betray mm. 
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He leached King and Queen Court. House, about thirty 
miles fr om # W ill iamsburg , when a cduntryman was struck 
with his foreign air and aspect. La Forces ventured to 
put a question as to the distance and, direction of Fort 
Duquesne, and his broken ^English convinced the country- 
man of his being the French prisoner, whose escape had 
been noised about the country. Watching an opportunity 
he seized him, and regaidless of offers of great bribes, con- 
ducted him back to the prison of Williamsburg, where he 
was secured with double irons; and chained to the floor of 
his dungeon. 

The refusal of Governor Dinwiddie to fulfil the article 
of the capitulation respecting the prisoners, and the 
rigorous treatment of La Force, operated hardly upon the 
hostages, Stobo and Van Braam, who, in retaliation, were 
confined in prjson in Quebec, thlugh otherwise treated 
with kindness. They, also, by eyraordmary efforts, suc- 
ceeded in breaking prison, but found it mdfre difficult to 
evade the sentries of a fortified place. Stobo managed to 
escape into the* country; but the luckless Van Braam 
sought concealment under an arch of a causeway leading 
from the fortress . 1 Hero he remained until nearly ex- 
hausted by hunger. Seeing the Governor of ^Canada passing 
by, and despairing of flbing able to effect his escape, he 
came forth from his hiding place, and surrendered himself, 
invoking his clemency. He was* remanded to prison, but «. 
experienced no additional severity. He was subsequently 
shipped by the governor from Quebec to England, and 
never returned to Virginia. It is this treatment of Van 
Bfaam, more than anything else, which convinces us that 
the suspicion of his being in collusiqp. with the French in re- 
gard to the. misinterpretation of*the articles of capitulation, 
was groundless. He waS simply a blunderer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Return to Quiet Life— French and English prepare for Hostilities— 
• Plan of a Campaign— General Braddock — His Chajacterv- Sir John 
St. Clair Quartermaster-General— His Tour of Inspection— Projected 
Roads— Arrival of Braddock— Military Consultations and Plans — 
Commodore Keppel and his Seamen^Ships and Troops at Alex- 
andria— Excitement of Wellington — Invited* to join the Staff of 
Braddock— A Mother's Objections — Washington at Alexandria — 
Grand Council of Governors - -Military Arrangements — Colonel Wil- 
liam Johnson— Sir John St. Clair at Fort Cumberland — His Explo- 
sions of Wrath— Their Effects— Indians to be enlisted— Captain 
Jack and his Band of Bush-beaters. 

Having resigned his commission, and disengaged himself 
from public affairs, WalTiington’s first care was to visit his 
mother, inquire into the state of domestii concerns, and 
attend to the^welfare ofvhis brothers and sisiew. In these 
matters he was ever his mother’s adjunct and counsellor, 
discharging faithfully the duties of an .eldest son, who 
should consider himself a secRnd father to the family. 

He now took up his abode at Mount Vernon, and pre- 
pared to engage in those agricultural pursuits, for which, 
even in his youthful days, he had as keen a relish as for 
the profession of arms. Scarcely had he entered upon his 
t rural occupations, however, when the service of his country 
once more called him to the field. 

The disastrous affair at the Great Meadows, and the 
other acts of French hostility on the Ohio, had roused the 
attention of the British ministry. Their ambassador at 
Paris was instructed t6 complain o^ those violations of the 
peace. The Court of Versailles amused him with general 
assurances of amity, and a strict adherence to treaties* 
Their ambassador at the Court of St. James, the Marquis 
do Mirepoix, on the faith of his instructions, gave the same 
assurances. In the mean time, however, French ships 
were fitted out, and troops embarked to carry out the 
schemes of flie government in America. , So profound was 
the dissimulation 6f*the Court of Versailles, that eve^ their 
own ambassador is said to have Been kept in ignorance pf 
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their real designs, and of the hostile game they were 
playing, wjiile he was exerting himself* in good faith, to 
lull the suspicions of England, and maintain the inter* 
national peace. When his eyes, howgver, were opened, 
he returned indignantly to France, and upbraided title 
cabinet withjhe duplicity of which he had been made the 
unconscious instrument. 

The British government now prepared for military 
operations in America ; none of them professedly aggres- 
sive, but rather to resist and counteract aggressions, A 
plan of campaign was devised for 1755, having four 
objects. 

To eject the French from lands which they held unjustly, 
in the province of Nova Scotia. 

To dislodge them from a fortres^ which they had erected 
at Crown Poi^t, on Lake ChamAain, within what was 
claimed as British territory. T 

To dispose*® them of the fort wmch they had constructed 
at Niagara, between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

To drive them from the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and recover the valley of the Ohio. 

The Duke of Cumberland, captain-general of the British 
army, had the organization of this campaign ; and through 
his patronage, Major-g&heral Edward Braddock was in- 
trusted with the execution of it, being appointed gene- 
ralissimo of all the forces in the colonies. 

Braddock was a veteran in service, and had been up- 
wards of forty years in the guards, that school of exact 
discipline and technical punctilio. Cumberland, who held 
a Commission in the guards, and was bigoted to its routine, 
may have considered Braddock filled, by his skill and 
preciseness as a tactician, for a command in a new country, 
inexperienced in militaty science, to bring its raw levies 
into order, and to settle those questions of rank and 
etiquette apt to arise where regular and provincial tveeps 
are to act together. 

The result proved the error of sucJjl an opinion. Braddock 
Was a brave fnd. experienced officer ,* but b$ experience 
was that of routine, an<^ rendered faii& pragmatical and 
obptinatei impatient of novel expedients “ not laid down 

9 m. ® * 
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in the books,” but d t i^taled by emergencies in a “ new 
country,” and hi§ military precision, which would have 
been brillian^ on parade, was a constant obstacle to alert 
action in thj wilderness . 1 

Braddock was to lead in person the grand enterprise of 
the campaign, that destined for the frontier^ of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania; it was the enterprise in which Wash- 
ington became enlisted, and, therefore, olaims our especial 
attention. • 

Prior to the arrival of Braddock, came out from England 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John St. Clair, deputy quarter- 
master-general. Eager to make himself acquainted with the 
field of operations, he made a tour of inspection, in com- 
pany with Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, and appears to 
have been dismayed at sjght of the impracticable wilder- 
ness, the region of Washington’s campaigji. Prom Port 
Cumberland, he wrote lKi February to Governor Morris, of 
Pennsylvania? to have wie road cut, or repaired, toward 
the head of the river Youhiogany, and another opened from. 
Philadelphia for the transportation of ^supplies. “ No 
general,” writes he, “ will advance with an army without 
having a communication open to the provinces in his rear, 
both for the security of retreat, and to facilitate the trans- 

4 

1 Horace Walpole, in his letters, relates some anecdotes of Braddock 
which give a familiar picture of him in the fashionable life in which he 
, had mingled in London, and afe of value, as letting us into the private 
character of a man whose name has become proverbial in American 
history. "Braddock,” says Walpole, “ is a very Iroquois in dispo- 
sition. He had a sister, who, having gamed away all her little ’fortune 
at Bath, hanged herself with a truly English deliberation, leaving a 
note on the table with thqge lines: < To die is landing on some silent 
shore,’ &c. When Braddock was told cf it, he only said: * Pool 
Fanny! I always thought slie would play till she would be forced to 
tuck herself up.' ” 1 „ 

Braddock himself had been somewhat of a spendthrift. He was 
touchy also, and punctilious. “ He onco had a duel,” says Walpole, 
“ w£h Colonel Glumley, Lady Bath’s brother, who had been his great 
friend. As they were going to engage, Glumley, who had good humour 
and wit (Braddock had the latter) said: ’Braddock, you are a poor 
dog! here, Jake my purBe, if you kill me you will be forced to run 
away, and then (you wiU npt have a shilling to support iyou.’ Braddock 
refused the purse, insisted on the due^ was disarmed, and would not 
even ask for his life.” 
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port of provisions, the supplying^ o£ .which must greatly 
depend on your provinco. * , 

Unfortunately the governor of Pennsylvania had* no 
money at his command, and was obliged, for expenses, to 
apply to his Assembly, “a set of men,* writes he, “quite 
unacquainted* with every kind of military service, and ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to part with money on any terms.” 
However, by dint of exertions, he procured the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to explore the country, and survey 
and lay out the roads required. %At the head of the com- 
mission was George Croghan, the Indian trader, whose 
mission to the Twightwees we have already spoken of. 
Times had gone hard with Croghan. The French had 
seized great quantities of his goods. The Indians, with 
whom he traded, had failed to pay their debts, and he had 
become a bankrupt. Being an em<Ment agent on the fron- 
tier, and among the Indians, he still enjoyed the patronage 
of the Pennsylvania government. * % 

When Sir John St. Clair had finished his tour of inspec- 
tion, he descended Wills’ Creek and the Potomac for two 
hundred miles in a canoe ft) Annapolis, and repaired to 
Virginia to meet General Braddock. The latter had landed 
on the 20th of February at Hampton, in Viiginia, and pro- 
ceeded to Williamsburg to consult with Governor Din- 
widdie. Shortly afterwards he was joined there by Com- 
modore Keppel, whose squadron *>f two ships-of-war, and , 
several transports, had anchored in the Chesapeake. On 
board y)f these ships were two prime regiments of about 
five hundred men each; one commanded by Sir Peter 
Halke^ the other by Colonel Dunbar ; ^together with a 
train of artillery, and# the necessary munitions of war. 
The regiments were to be augmented to seven hundred 
men each by men selected by Sir John St. Clair from Vir- 
ginia companies recently raised. 

Alexandria was fixed upon as theplaoe where the tmeps 
should disembark and encamp. The ships were accord- 
ingly ordered up to that place, an^ the levies directed to 
repair thither^ , f * 

The plan of the campaign included the use of Indian 

a Colonial Records, *vol>vi., pJ 300. * 
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allies. Governor Dipwitidie had already sent Mr. Gist, 
son of the pioneer Washington’s guide in 1753, to engage 
the 'Cheroke^s and Catawbas, the bravest of the Southern 
tribes, whom he h$d no doubt would take up the hatchet 
for the English, peace being first concluded, through the 
mediation of his government, between then? and the Six 
Nations ; and he gave Braddock reason to expect at least 
four hundred Indians to join him at Fort Cumberland. He 
laid before him also contracts that he had made for cattle, 
and promises that the Assembly of Pennsylvania had made 
of flour ; these, with other supplies, and a thousand barrels 
of beef on board of the transports, would furnish six 
months’ provisions for four thousand men. 

General Braddock apprehended difficulty in procuring 
waggons and horses sufficient to attend him in his march. 
Sir John St. Clair, in the course of his tour of inspection, 
had met with two Du&h settlers, at the loot of the Blue 
Eidge, who engaged to fUraish two hundred wuggons, and 
fifteen hundred carrying horses, to be at Fort Cumberland 
early in May. « 

Governor Sharpe was to furbish above a hundred waggons 
for the transportation of stores, op tba Maryland side of 
the Potomac. v 

Keppel furnished four cannonS from his ships, for the 
attack on Fort Duquesne, end thirty picked seamen to 
assist in dragging them o'aar the mountains ; for “ soldiers,” 
said he, “ cannot be as well acquainted with the nature of 
purchases, and making use of tackles, as seamen.” ^ They 
were to aid also in passing the troops and artillery on floats 
or in boats, across the rivers, and were under the command 
of a midshipman and lieutenant. 9 « 

“ Everything,” writes Captain Robert Orme, one of the 
general’s aides-de-camp, “ seemed to promise so far the 
greatest success. The transports were all arrived safe, and 
therfnen in health. Provisions, Indians, carriages, and 
horses, were already provided ; at least were to be esteemed 
so, considering the authorities on which they were promised 
to the geherel.” * , 

Trusting to tWfe *arrangemen^s, Braddock proceeded to 

9 KeppeTs Cif<? of Keppel, p. 205. 
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Alexandria. The troops had all &een, disembarked before 
his arrival, t and the Virginia levies selected by Sir John 
St. Glair, to ’join the regiments of regulars, \yere arrived. 
There were beside two companies of h^chet men, or car- 

C ters; six of rangers; and one troop of light horse. 

levies, lmving been clothed, were ordered to march 
immediately for Winchester, to be armed, and the general 
gave them in charge of an ensign of the 44th, “ to make 
them as like soldiers as possible.”* The light horse were 
retained by the general as his eseort and body guard. 

The din and stir of warlike preparation disturbed the 
quiet of Mount Vernon. Washington looked down frQm 
his rural retreat upon the ships of war and transports, as 
they passed up the Potomac, with the array of arms gleam- 
ing along their decks. The boqjning of cannon echoed 
among his groves. Alexandria waAbut a few miles distant. 
Occasionally he mounted his horse Jmd rode to that place ; 
it was' like# a ^garrisoned town, teeming witfc troops, and 
resounding with the drum and fife. A brilliant campaign 
was about to open under the # auspices of an experienced 

5 1, and with all the means and appurtenances of 
aan warfare. • How different from the starveling 
tions he had hitherto been doomed to conduct. 
What an opportunity to^efface the memory of his recent 
disaster. All his thoughts of. rural life were put to flight. 
The military part of his characteiewas again in the ascend- - 
ant; his great desire was to join the expedition as a 
volunteer. 

It was reported to General Braddock. The latter was 
appris^ji by Governor Dinwiddie and others, of Wash- 

» n*s personal merits, his knowledge of the country, 
lis experience in frontier service. The consequence 
was, a letter from Captaifl Robert Orme, one of Braddock’s 
aides-de-camp, written by the general’s order, inviting 
Washington to join his staff; the letter concluded ITtth 
frank and cordial expressions of esteem on the part of Orme, 
which.were, warmly reciprocated, %nd laid the foundation 
of a soldierlikq friendship between them; t 
A volunteer situation oi\ the staff of General Braddock 


4 Orme'a Journll. 
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offered no emolument nor command, and would be attended 
with considerable* expense, beside a sacrifice : j)f,.his private 
interests, having no person in whom he had confidence, 
to take charge of h^s affairs in his absence ; still he did not 
hesitate a moment to accept the invitation. In the position 
offered to him, all the questions of military rank which 
had hitherto annoyed Him, would be obviated. He could 
indulge his passion for arms without any sacrifice of dignity, 
and he looked forward with high anticipation to an 
opportunity of acquiring* military experience in a corps 
well organized and thoroughly disciplined, and in the 
family of a commander of acknowledged skill as a tacti- 
cian. 

His mother heard with concern of another projected 
expedition into the 'vjildemess. Hurrying to Mount 
Vernon, she entreated [um not again to expose himself to 
the hardships and peril! of these frontier campaigns. She 
doubtless fells the value of his presence at horn#, to manage 
and protect the complicated interests of the domestic con- 
nection, and had watched with solicitude •over his adven- 
turous campaigning, where so much family welfare was at 
hazard. However much a mother’s pride may have been 
gratified by his early advancement and renown, she had 
rejoiced on his return to the safe/ walks of peaceful life. 
She was thoroughly practicaLand prosaic in her notions ; 
and not to be dazzled by ^military glory. The passion for 
arms which mingled with the more sober elements of 
Washington’s character, would seem to have been inherited 
from his father’s side of the house ; it was, in fact, the old 
chivalrous spirit of the De Wessyngtons. 

His mother had once prevented* him from entering the 
navy, when a gallant frigate was at hand, anchored in the 
waters of the Potomac ; with all Ms deference for her, which 
he retained through life, he could not resist the appeal to 
hiMenartial sympathies, which called him to the head-quar- 
ters of General Braddock at Alexandria. 

His arrival was haile£ by his young associates, Captains 
Orme and Morris, the general’s aides-de-can\p, who at once 
received him into •frank companionship, and a cordial 
intimacy oommeneqd betwegn them, that continued through- 
out tne campaign. 
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He experienced a courteous reception from the general, 
yrho expressed in flattering terms the* impression he had 
received of hi&merits. Washington soon* appreciated .the 
character of the general. He found him stately and some- 
what haughty, exact in matters of military etiquette and 
discipline, positive in giving an opinion, §nd obstinate iij 
maintaining if; but of an honourable and generous, though , 
somewhat irritable nature. 

There were atrfhat-time four governors, beside Din- 
widdie, assembled at ^lexaadria^t Braddock’s request, to 
concert a plan of military operations ; Governor Shirley, of 
Massachusetts; Lieutenant-governor Delancey, of New 
York; Lieutenant-governor Sharpe, of Maryland; Lieu- 
tenant-governor Morris, of Pennsylvania. Washington 
was presented to them in a manner that showed how well 
his merits were already appreciated. Shirley seems par- 
ticularly ‘to hafe struck him as Of model of a gentleman 
and statesman. He was originafly a lawrar, and had 
risen not more by bis talents, than by his implicit devotion 
to the crown. His son Wiliam was military secretary to 
Braddock. • 

A grand council* was held on the 14th of April, com- 
posed of General Braddock, Commodore Kcppel, and the 
governors, at which th^general’s commission was read, as 
were his instructions from the king, relating to a common 
■fund, to bo established by tne ijpveral colonies, towards 
defraying the expenses of the campaign. 

The governors were prepared to answer on this head, 
letters to the same purport having been addressed to them 
by Sir Thomas Robinson, one of the king’s secretaries of 
state, in the preceding yaonth of October. They informed 
Braddock that {hey had applied # to their respective Assem- 
blies for the establishment of such a fund, but in vain, and 
gave it as their unanimous opinion, that such a fund could 
never be established in the colonies without the air^of 
Parliament. They had found it impracticable, also, to 
obtain from their respective governments the proportions 
expected from them by the crown, tSward militjiryexpenses 
m America; ahd suggested that ministers should find out 
somemodo of compelling them to do it; and that, ip the 
mean time* the general should Aahe us£ of his credit \ipon 
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government, for current 'expenses, lest the expedition 
should oome to a. stand. 1 

In discussing the campaign, the governors were of 
opinion that v New York should be made the centre of opera* 
tions, as it afforded easy access by water to the heart of 
the French possessions in Canada. Braddock, however, 
did not feel at liberty to depart from his instructions, which 
specified the recent establishments of the French on the 
Ohio as the objects of his expedition, o 

Niagara and Crown Point wore to be attacked about the 
same time with Fort Duquesne, the former by Governor 
Shirley, with his own and Sir William PepperelPs regi- 
ments, and some New York companies; the latter by 
Colonel William Johnson, sole manager and director of 
Indian affairs ; a personage worthy of especial note. 

He was a native of cflteland, and had come out to this 
country in 1734, to manage the landed estates owned by 
his uncle, Commodore Sir Peter Warren, in the Mohawk 
country. He had resided ever since in the vicinity of the 
Mohawk River, in the province of New York. By his 
agency, and his dealings with the native tribes, he had 
acquired great wealth, and become a l$ind of potentate in 
the Indian country. His influence over the Six Nations 
was said to be unbounded ; and itoWas principally with the 
aid of a large force of their warriors that it was expected he 
would accomplish his pert of the campaign. The end of 
June, “ nearly in July,” was fixed upon as the time when the 
several attacks upon Fort Duquesne, Niagara, and Crown 
Point, should be carried into execution, and Braddock 
anticipated an easy accomplishment of his plans. t 

The emulsion of the French frojn the lands wrongfully 
held by them in Nova Scoria, was to be assigned to Colonel 
Lawrence, Lieutenant-governor of that province ; we will 
briefly add, in anticipation, that it was effected by him, 
,wi£h the aid of troops from Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Monckton. 

The business of the Congress being finished, General 
Braddock wpuld have set out for Fredericktown, in Mary- 
land, but few waggons or teams had yzi come to remove 

* Colonial Records, vol. vi., jk 366. 
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the artillery. Washington had loot&d with wonder and 
dismay at the huge paraphernalia of war, .and the world of 
superfluities*^ be transported across the mountains, recol- 
lecting the difficulties he had experienced in ‘getting over 
them with his nine swivels and scanty supplies. “ If our 
march is to regulated by the slow movements of thfc 
train,” said he, “ it will be tedious, very tedious, indeed.” 
His predictions excited a sarcastic smile in Braddock, as 
betraying the limited notions of a young provincial officer, 
little acquainted with the march of armies. 

In the meanwhile; Sir. John St Clair, who had returned 
to the frontier, was storming at the camp at Fort Cumber- 
land. The road required of the Pennsylvania government 
had not been commenced. George Croghan and the other 
commissioners were but just arrived in camp. Sir John, 
according to Croghan, received themjifl a very disagreeable 
manner; would not look at their dAughts, nor suffer any 
representations 4to be made to him* in regarcb to the pro- 
vince, “ but stormed like a lion rampant declaring that 
the want of the road and of the provisions promised by 
Pennsylvania had retarded th8 expedition, and might cost 
them their lives from the fresh numbers of French that 
might be poured into the country. — “ ThStt instead of 
marching to the Ohio, h^ would in nine days march his 
army into Cumberland County to cut the roads, press 
horses, waggons, &c. — That he wcmld not suffer a soldier 
to handle an axe, but by fire and sword oblige the inha- 
bitants to do it. * * # That he would kill all kinds of 
cattle, and cany away the horses, burn the houses, &c. ; 
and that if the French defeated them, by the delays of 
Pennsylvania, be would, with his^ sword drawn, pass 
through the province and treat the inhabitants as a parcel 
of traitors to his master. That he would write to England 
by & man-of-war; shake Mr. Penn’s proprietaryship, and 
represent Pennsylvania as a disaffected province. * 

He told us to go to the general, if we pleased, who would 
give us ten bad words for one that he hatyiven” 

The explosive wyath of Sir John, which was# not to be 
appeased, shook f the souls of the commissioners, and they 
wrote to Governor Morris, urging that popple might be.set 

• ' T 2 
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at work upon the ro$l, if the Assembly had made provision 
for opening it; end that flour might be sent without delay 
to the mouth of Conococheague Kiver, “as being the only 
remedy left to prevent these threatened mischiefs.'’ 8 

In reply, Mr. Eichard Peters, Governor Morris's secre- 
tary, wrote in his name : “ Get a number of hands imme- 
diately, and further the work by all possible methods. 
Your expenses will be paid at the next sitting of Assembly. 
Do your duty, and oblige the general and quartermaster n 
possible. Finish the road that will be wanted first, and 
then proceed to any other that, may be thought neces- 
sary.” 

An additional commission, of a different kind, was in- 
trusted to George Croghan. Governor Morris by letter 
requested him to convene at Aughquick, in Pennsylvania, 
as many warriors as possible of tho mixed tribes of the 
Ohio, distribute amoite them wampum belts sent for the 
purpose, and engage tflem to meet G eneraU Bijaddock when 
on the march, and render him all the assistance in their 
power. r . 

In reply, Croghan engagSd to enlist a strong body of 
Indians, being sure of the influence of £>carooyadi, successor 
to the half-kifig, and of his adjunct, White Thunder, keeper 
of the speech belts. 7 At the insfence of governor Morris, 
Croghan secured the services of another kind of force. 
This was a band of huwters, resolute men, well acquainted 
with the country, and inured to hardships. They were 
under the command of Captain Jack, one of the most 
remarkable characters of Pennsylvania ; a complete hero of 
the wilderness. He had been for many years a captive 
among the Indians ; ( and, having learnt their wayB, had 
formed this association for the protection of the settlements, 
receiving a commision of captain from the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. The band had become famous for its 
exploits, and was a terror to the Indians. Captain Jack 
was at present protecting the settlements on the Conococ- 
heague ; but promise^ to march by a circuitous route and 
join Br&ddock with his hunters. “ They require to shelter 
4 Colonial Records, vol.yi., p.,368. r ^ Ibid., p. 375. , 
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for the night,” writes Croghan ; “ they ask no pay. If the 
whole army was composed of suoh men, there would be no 
cause of apprehension. I shall be with them in time for 
duty .” 8 


8 Hazard's Register of Penn., vol. iv., *p. 41 6. 


The following extract of a letter, dated August, 1750, gives one qf 
the stories relative to this individual: — 

"The 'Black Hunter,' the 'Black Rifle,' the ‘Wild Hunter of 
Juniata,’ is a white man; his history is this:— He entered the woods 
with a few enterprising companions; buijt his cabin; cleared a littlo 
land, and amused tymself with the pleasures of fishing and hunting. 
He felt happy, for then he had not a care.f But on an evening, when 
he returned fi»m day of sport, he found his cabin £urnt, his wife 
and children murdered. From that moment he forsakes civilized 
man; hunts out caves, in which he lives; protects the frontier inha- 
bitants from the Indians; and Beize^ every opportunity of revenge that 
offers. He lives the terror of the Indians and the consolation of the 
whites. On one occasion, near Juniata, in the middle of a dark night, 
a family were suddenly awAed from sleep by the report of a gun; 
they jump from their huts, and by the glimmering light from the 
chimney saw an Indian fall to rise no ny>re. The open door exposed 
to view the wild hunter. ' I have saved your lives/ he cried, then * 
turned and was buried in the gloom of mght.”~*/7asa»'d'« Register of 
Perm^ vol. iv. t 389. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Washington proclaimed Aide-de-Camp — Disappointments at Frederick- 
town— Benjamin Franklin and Braddock— Contracts — Departure for 
Wills’ Creek— Bough Koads — The General in his Chariot— Camp at 
o Fort Cumberland— Hugh Mercer— Dr. Craik— Military Tactics— • 
Camp Rules— Secretary Peters— Indians in Camp— Indian Beauties — 
The Princess Bright Lightning— Errand to Williamsburg — Brad- 
dock's opinion of Contractors and Indians — Arrival of Conveyances. 

General Braddock set cut from Alexandria on the 20th of 
April. Washington remained behind a few days to arrange 
his affairs, and then rejoined him at Fredericktown, in 
Maryland, where, on the 10th of May, he was proclaimed 
one of the general’s aides-de-camp. The troubles of Brad- 
dock bad already commenced. The Virginian contractors 
failed to fulfil their r engagements ; of oil tlie immense 
means of transportation so confidently promised, but fifteen 
waggons an£ a hundred draft-horses had arrived, and there 
was no prospect of more. There was equal disappointment 
in provisions, both as to quantity and quality ; and he had 
to send round the country to buy cattle for the subsistence 
of the troops. r 

Fortunately,* while the genera^ was venting his spleen 
in anathemas against anny contractors, Benjamin Franklin 
arrived at Fredericktown. That eminent man, then about 
forty-nine years of age, had been for many years member 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, and was now postmaster- 
general for America. The Assembly understood that Brad- 
dock was ineexfsed against them, supposing them adverse 
to the service of the war. They had procured Franklin to 
wait upon him, not as «if sent by them, but as if he came in 
his capacity of postmastex-general, to arrange for the sure 
and speedy transmission of despatches between the ootn- 
mander-in-chief and the governors of the provinces. 

was w&ll received, and becaine a daily guest at the 
general’s table. In his autobiography, he gives us an 
instance of the blind confidence and fatal prejudices by 
which Braddock $ras deluded throughout tjus expedition. 

“ In conversation with him one day,** writes Franklin, 

11 he was giving mfc som£ account of his intended progress. 
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4 After taking Fort Duquesne,* said .he, 4 1 am to proceed 
to Niagara ^ and, having taken that, to Frontenao, if the 
season will allow time ; and 1 suppose it will, for Duqudsne 
can hardly detain me above three or fouj: days : and then I 
can see nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara. 

44 Having before revolved in my mind,” continues Frank* 
lin, “ the long line his army must make in their march by 
a very narrow road, to be cut for them through the woods 
and bushes, and aHo what I had heard of a former defeat 
of fifteen hundred French, who invaded the Illinois coun- 
try, I had conceived some doubts and some fears for the 
event of the campaign ; but 1 ventured only to say, * To 
be sure, sir, if you arrive #vell before Duquesne with these 
fine troops, so well provided with artillery, the fort, though 
completely fortified, and assisted yith a very strong garri- 
son, can pfcbabjy make but a short* resistance. The only 
danger I apprehend of obstruction Jo your march, is from 
the ambuscades of the Indians, who, by constant practice, 
are dexterous in laying and executing them; and the 
slender line, nearly four miles long, which your army 
must make, may expose it to be attacked by surprise on its 
flanks, and to be cut like thread into several pieces, which, 
from their distance, carmot come up in time*to support one 
another.’ 

“He smiled at my ignorance, and replied: ‘These 
savages may indeed be a formidable enemy to raw American, 
militia, but upon the king’s regular and disciplined troops, 
sir, it is impossible they should make any impression.’ I 
was conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with a 
military man in matters of his profession, and said no 
more.” 1 • # 

As the whole delay of the army was caused by the want 
of conveyances, Franklin* observed one day to the general 
that it was a pity the troops had not been landed in 
Pennsylvania, where almost every farmer had his waggwi^ 
“Then, sir,” replied Braddock, “you who are a man of 
interest there can probably procure thorn for me, and I 
beg you wilLJf Franklin consented. £n instrument in 
wnting was drawn up, empowering him to contract for 

1 A utobiography of Franklin. Sharks 1 Edition, p. 190. 
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one hundred and fifty waggons, with four horsed to each 
waggon, and fifteen hundred saddle or packhopses for the 
service of his majesty's forces, to be at Wills* Creek on or 
before the 2uth of $Iay, and he promptly departed for Lan- 
caster to execute the commission. 

« After his departure, Braddock, attended by, his staff, and 
his guard of light horse, set off for Wills’ Creek by tho 
way of Winchester, the road along the north side pf the 
Potomac not being yet made. “This •‘gave him,** writes 
Washington, “a good opportunity to see the absurdity of 
the route, and of damning it very heartily.** * 

Three of Washington’s horses were knocked up before 
they reached Winchester, and h# had to purchase others. 
This was a severe drain of his campaigning purse ; for- 
tunately he was in the neighbourhood of Greenway Court, 
and was enabled to replenish it by a lo&n frftm hi? old 
friend Lord Fairfax. \ 

The discomforts of the rough road were increased with 
the general by his travelling with some degree of state in 
a chariot whiph he had puj chased of Governor Sharpe. 
In this he dashed by Dunbar’s division of the troops, 
which he overtook near Wills’ Creek ? his body-guard of 
light horse gdlloping on each sidq of his chariot, and his 
staff accompanying him, the drunfi beating the Grenadier’s 
march as he passed. In this style, too, he arrived at Fort 
Cumberland, amid a thundering salute of seventeen guns. 8 

By this time the general discovered that he was not in a 
region fitted for*such display, and his travelling chariot 
was abandoned at Fort Cumberland, otherwise it would 
soon have become a wreck among the mountains beyond. 

‘ By the 19th of May the forces were assembled at Fort 
Cumberland. The two royal regiments, originally one 
thousand strong, now increased' to fourteen hundred by 
men chosen from the Maryland and Virginia levies ; two 
p«*vincial companies of carpentets, or pioneers, thirty 
men each, with subalterns and captains; a company of 
guides, composed of ^ captain, two aids, and ten men ; 
the troop of Virginia light horse, commanded by Captain 

f Draft of a letter, among 
John Carlyle. « 

8 Journal of the Seamen’s 


: Washington’s papers, addressed to M^joi 
detachment. 
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Stewart; the detachment of thirty sailors, with their 
officers ; and the remnants of two independent companies 
from New York, one of which was commanded by Captain 
Horatio Gates, of whom we shall have to speafe much here- 
after in the course of this biography. * 

Another person in camp, of subsequent notoriety, and 
who became a warm friend of Washington, was Dr., Hugh 
Mercer, a Scotchman, about thirty-three years of age 
Aboift ten years ^previously he had served as assistant- 
surgeon in the forces of Charles ^Gd ward, and followed his 
standard to the disastrous held of Culloden. After the 
defeat of the “ chevalier,’* Mercer had escaped, by the way 
of Inverness, to America, and taken up his residence in 
Virginia. He was now with the Virginia troops, rallying 
under the standard of the House of Hanover, in an expe- 
dition led by a general who had aided to drive the chevalier 
from Scotland.*^ i 

Another^roung Scotchman in the camp v^s Dr. James 
Craik, who had become strongly attached to Washington, 
being about th^ same age, and having been with him in 
the affair of the Great Mcaddws, serving as surgeon in the 
Virginia regiment, to which he still belonged. 

At Fort Cumberland Washington had an opportunity of 
seeing a force encampfll according to the plan approved of 
by the council of war, and military tactics enforced with . 
all the precision of a martinet. # 

The roll of each company was called over morning,* 
noon, and night. There was strict examination of arms* 
and accoutrements, the commanding officer of each com- 
pany being answerable for their being kept in good order. 

3ne general was very particular in regard to the appear- 
ance and drill of the Virginia recruits and companies, whom 
he had. put under the rigorous discipline of Ensign Allen. 
/‘They performed their evolutions and firings as well as 
.could be expected,” ^writes Captain Orm^ “ but tl^eir 
languid, spiritless, and unsoldier-like appearance, consi- 
dered, with the lowness and ignorance of most of their 
officers, gave littje hopes of their future goo^ behaviour.” 4 

4 Bra&jlock had' been m officer under the* lJuke of Cumberland in 
; hi* campaign against Charles Edward. 

4 Orme’s Journal. # • % m 
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He doubtless echoed the opinion of the general. How 
completely were \fOtli%o be undeceived as to their estimate 
of these troops ! * 

The general held a levee in his tent every morning from 
ten to eleven. He was strict $s to the morals of the camp. 
Qrunkenness was severely punished. A soldier convicted 
of theft was sentenced to receive one thousand lashes, and 
to be drummed out of his regiment. Tart of the firsj part 
of the sentence was remitted. Divine* servico was per- 
formed every Sunday, at^he head of the colours of each 
regiment, by the chaplain. There was the funeral of a 
captain who died at this encampment. A captain's guard 
marched before the corpse, the captain of it in the rear, 
the firelocks reversed, the drums beating the dead march. 
When near the grave, the guard formed two lines, facing 
each other, rested on th<£r arms, muzzles c^ownwards, and 
leaned their faces on tie butts. The corpse was carried 
between theify, the sword and sash on the coffin, and the 
officers following two and two. After the chaplain of the 
regiment had read the service, the guard fired three 
volleys over the grave, and resumed.® 

Braddock’s camp, in a word, was a /complete study for 
Washington dining the halt at Fort Cumberland, where 
he had an opportunity of seeing Military routine in its 
strictest forms. He had a specimen, too, of convivial life 
ux the camp, which the general endeavoured to maintain 
# even in the wilderness, keeping a hospitable table ; for he 
is said to have been somewhat of a bon vivant , and to have 
had with him 44 two good cooks, who could make an excel- 
lent ragout out of a pair of boots, had they but materials 
to toss them up with. 7 « 

There was great detention at the fort, caused by the 
want of forage and supplies, the road not having been 
finished from Philadelphia. Mr. Bichard Peters, the secre- 
j&Zfb'Of Governor Morris, was in camp to attend to the 
matter. He had to bear the brunt of Braddock’s com- 
plaints. The general declared he would not stir from 
Wills’ Creek fintil he had the governor’s assurance that the 
road would-be opened in time. Mr. Peters requested 

% * jOrme's Journal- Journo) of the Seamen’s detachment. 

* Preface to Wintnrop Sargent's Introductory Memoir. 
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guards to protect tlie men, while at work, from attacks by 
the Indians. Braddock swore he <5uld not furnish guards 
for the woodcutters — “let Pennsylvania do it!”. He 
scoffed at the talk about danger from Indians. Peters 
endeavoured to make him sensible of the peril which 
threatened him in this respect. Should an army of thqjn, 
led by Frefich officers, beset him in his march, he would 
not bo able, with all his strength and military skill, to 
reach Fort Duqnesne without a body of rangers, as well 
on foot as horseback. The general, however, “ despised 
his observations.” 8 Still, guards had ultimately to be pro- 
vided, or the work on the toad would have been abandoned. 

Braddock, in fact, was completely chagrined and dis- 
appointed about the Indians. The Gherokees and Catawbas, 
whom Dinwiddie had given him reason to expect in such 
numbers, never arrived. • 

. George Croghan reached the qfmp with but about fifty 
warriors, yvhgm he had brought lrom Augh^uick. At the 
general’s request he sent a messenger to invite the Dela- 
wares and IShawnees from the Ohio, who returned with 
two chiefs of tno former tribe. Among the sachems thus 
assembled were some of Washington’s former allies — 
Scarooyadi, alias* Monacatoocha, successor to the half- 
king ; White Thundea^the keeper of the speech-belts ; and 
Silver Heels, so called, probably, from being swift of foot. 

Notwithstanding his secret gontempt for the Indian^ 
Braddock, agreeably to his instructions, treated them wit^ 
great ceremony. A grand council was held in his tent, • 
where all his officers attended. The chiefs, and all the 
Warriors, came painted and decorated for war. They were 
received with military honours , the guards resting on their 
fire-arms. The general made th$n a speech through his 
interpreter, expressing 4he grief of their father, the great 
king of England, at the death of the half-king, and made 
them presents to console them. They in return promised* 
their aid as guides and scouts, and declared eternal enmity 
to the French^following the declaration with the war-song, 

“ making a terrible noise.” * t • 

The general, tS regale and astonish.tlfem, ordered all the 

I Colonial Recoils, 356. ® 
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artillery to be fired, “the drums and fifes playing and 
beating the point of War.” The fete ended by their feast- 
ing, |n their own '"camp, on a bullock which the general 
had given them; following up their repast by dancing the 
war-dance, round a fire, to the souna of their uncouth 
drums and rattles, “ making night hideous ” by howls and 
yffllings. f 

“ I have engaged between forty and fifty Indians from 
the frontiers of your province to go oyer the mountains 
with me,” writes Braddoek to Governor Morris, “ and shall 
take Croghan and Montour into service.” Croghan was, 
in effect, put in command of the Indians, and a warrant 
given to him of captain. 

For a time all went well. The Indians had their sepa- 
rate camp, where they passed half the night singing, 
dancing, and howling. The British were amused by their 
strange ceremonies, their savage antics, and savage deco- 
rations. The Indians, on the other hand, loitered by day 
about the Edglish camp, fiercely painted and arrayed, 
gazing with silent admiration at the parade of the troops, 
their marchings and evolutions ; and delighted with the 
horse-races, with which the young officers recreated 
themselves. * f 

Unluckily the warriors had broijg^it their families with 
them to Wills* Creek, and the women were even fonder 
than the men of loitering about the British camp. They 
Were not destitute of attractions— for the young stiuaws 
. Resemble the gypsies, having seductive forms, small hands 
and feet, and soft voices. Among those who visited the 
camp was one who no doubt passed for an Indian princess. 
She was the daughter of the sachom, White Thunder, 
and bore the dazzling fcame of Bright Lightning . 9 The 
charms of these wild-wood* beaut? es were soon acknow- 
ledged. “ The squaws,” writes Secretary Peters, “"bring 
in m oney plejity ; the officers are scandalously fond of, 

“iBSE ” 19 

; .The jealousy of the warriors was aroused ^ some of theifc 
became furious. To present discord, the sqttaws were for- 
bidden to co\ne into the British oamp. r This did tiot 

9 Seamen’s Journal. 

10 Letter* of Peter* to Governor Morris. 
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prevent their being sought elsewhere. It was ultimately 
found necessary, for the sake of *4uiet, to send Bright 
Lightning? with all the other women ancL children, bapk to 
Aughquick. White Thunder, and several ofi the warriors, 
accompanied them for their protection. 

As to tho # three Delaware chiefs, they returned to the 
Ohio, promising the general they would collect their war- 
riors together, and meet him on his march. They never 
kept their word.# “ These people are villains, and always 
side with the strongest,” says qr shrewd journalist of the 
expedition. 

During the halt of the troops at Wills’ Creek, Washington 
had been sent to Williamsburg to bring on four thousand 
pounds for the military chest. He returned, after a fort- 
night’s absence, escorted from Winchester by eight men, 
“which eight men,” writes he,* “were two days assem- 
bling, but I believe would not been more than as 
many second* dispersing if I had been attacked.” 

He found the general out of all patience and temper at 
the delays and *disapp ointments in regard to horses, wag- 
gons, and forage, making nS allowances for the difficulties 
incident to a naw^ountry, Aid to the novel and great de- 
mands upon its scanty and scattered resom^es. He accused 
the army contractors^ want of faith, honour, and honesty ; 
and in his moments of passym, which were many, extended 
the stigma to the whole country* This stung the patriotic 
sensibility of Washington, and overcame his usual seff- 
command, and the proud and passionate commander was* 
occasionally surprised by a well-merited rebuke from his 
aide-de-camp. “ We have frequent disputes on this head,” 
writes Washington*, “ which are maintained with warmth 
on both sides, especially on h^js, sfe he is incapable of argu- 
ing without it, or of giving up any point he asserts, be it 
river so incompatible with reason or common sense.” 

' Brc same pertinacity was maintained with respect tothe^ 
Indians. George Croghan informed Washington thaoBe" 
sachems considered themselves treated with slight, in never 
being consulted^ in war matters. * That he ljimself had re- 
peatedly offered the services of the •warriors under his 
oommand as scouts and outguards, but his offers had been 
, rejected. WaaSdngtoh venttded to Ihterfere, and to urge 
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their ^uportanoe for such purposes, especially* now when 
they were approaejhing the stronghold of the enemy. As 
usual* the geheral remained bigoted in his belief of the all- 
sufficiency of Well-disciplined troops. 

Either from disgust thus caused, or from being actually 
dismissed, the warriors began to disappear frojn the camp. 
It is said that Colonel Innes, who was to remain in com- 
mand at Fort Cumberland, advised the dismissal of all but 
a few to serve as guidos ; certain it is, dbefore Braddock 
recommenced his march, n^ne remained to accompany him 
but Scarooyadi, and eight of his warriors . 11 

Seeing the general's impatience at the non-arrival of 
conveyances, Washington again represented to him the 
. difficulties he would encounter in attempting to traverse 
the mountains with such a train of wheel-carriages, assuring 
him it would be the mosf arduous part of ^fie campaign ; 
and recommended, from bis own experience, the substitu- 
tion, as muclj as possible, of pack-horses* Braddock, 
however, had not been sufficiently harassed by frontier 
campaigning to depart from his European modes, or to be 
swayed in his military operatiohs by so green a counsellor. 

At length the general was relieved froiq present perplexi- 
ties by the arrival of the horses and waggons which Franklin 
had undertaken to procure. That Eminent man, with his 
characteristic promptness and unwearied exoitions, and by 
his great personal popularity, had obtained them from the 
reluctant Pennsylvania farmers, being obliged to pledge 
c his own responsibility for their being fully remunerated. 
He performed this laborious task out of pure zeal for the 
public service, neither expecting nor receiving emolument ; 
and, in fact, experiencing subsequently great delay and 
embarrassment before h& was relieved from the pecuniary 
responsibilities thus patriotically incurred. 

The arrival of the conveyances put Braddock in good 

Craddock’s otfn secretary, William Shirley, was disaffected, to him. 
Writing about him to Governor Morris, he satirically observes t ft We 
have a general most judiciously chosen for being disqualified for the 
service he is .employed in, in almost every respect. And of the 
secondary officers: “ Aatq them, I don’t think we Havefoiuch to boast. 
Some are insolent and ignorant; others capable, but rather aiming at 
showing their own abilities than making a proper use of them ! 9 ^C<Sk* 
n hi Records , vh, 405. f 
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humour with Pennsylvania. In a letter to Governor 
Morris, he alludes to the threat of 9ft John St. Clair to go 
through that province with a drawn sword in his hand. 
“ He is ashamed of his having talked to you to the manner 
he did.” Still the general made Franklins contract for 
waggons the sole instance in which he had not experience^ 
deceit and Villany. “ I hope, however, in spite of all 
this,” adds he, “ that we shall pass a merry Christmas to- 
gether.” # 


CHAPTER XYI. 

March from Fort Cumberland — The Great Savage Mountain— Camp at 
the Little Meadows— Division of the Forces— Captain Jack and his 
Band — Scarooyadi in danger— Illness of Washington— His Halt at 
the Youhiogany— March of Braddock— The Great Meadows — Lurk- 
> i ng Enemies — Tleir Tracks— Precautionj— Thicketty Run — Scouts— 
Indian Murders — funeral of an Indian Warrior— Camp on the 
Monongahefa— Washington's arrival there — MarcHfc for Fort Du- 
quesne— The Fording of the Monongahela— The Battle— The Retreat 
—Death of Bradcjpck. 

On the 10th of June, Braddock set off from Fort Cumber- 
land with his aides-de-camp, and others of ljis staff, and his 
body-guard of light- Wse. Sir Peter Halkot, with his 
brigade, had marched tlftee days previously ; and a detach- 
ment of six hundred men, under the command of Colonel 
Chapman, and the supervision of Sir John St. Clair, had* 
been employed upwards of ten days in cutting down trees, 
removing rocks, and opening a road. 

The march over the mountains proved, as Washington 
had foretold, a “ tremendous undertaking.” It was with 
difficulty the heavily-kCflen waggons could be dragged up 
the steep and rugged roads, n&wly made, or imperfectly 
repaired. Often they extended for three or four miles in a 
straggling and broken line, with the soldiers so dispersed, 
in guarding them, that an attack on any side* would haw 
thrown the whole in confusion. It was the dreary region 
of the great Savage Mountain, and the “ Shades qf Death” 
that was againfmade to echo with the <Jiu of aftnst 
What outraged Washington’s notions of the abstemious' 
frugality suitable to campaigning ip the* u backwoods, ^was 
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the great number of horses and waggons required by the 
officers for the transportation of their baggage, camp equi- 
page, and a thousand articles of artificial necessity. Simple 
himself in his tastes and habits, and manfully indifferent 
to personal indulgences, he almost doubted whether such 
sybarites in the camp could be efficient in the field. 

By the time the advanced corps had struggled over two 
mountains, and through the intervening forest, and reached 
(16th June) the Littlo Meadows, where^Sir John St. Clair 
had made a temporary canip, General Braddock had become 
aware of the difference between campaigning in a new 
country, or on the old well beaten battle-grounds of Europe. 
He now, of his own accord, turned to Washington for ad- 
vice, though it must have been a sore trial to his pride to 
seek it of so young a man ; but he had by this time suffi- 
cient proof of his sagacity, and his knowledge of the 
frontier. d * * 

Thus unexpectedly called on, Washington gave his 
counsel with becoming modesty, but with his accustomed 
clearness. There was just now an opportunity to strike 
an effective blow at Fort Dhquesne, but it might be lost 
by delay. The garrison, according to credible reports, was 
weak ; large reinforcements and supplies, which were on 
their way, would he detained by^te drought, which. ren- 
dered the river by which they must come low and unnavi- 

f ible. The blow must fee struck before they could arrive. 

e advised the general, therefore, to divide his forces; 
leave one part to, come on with the stores and baggage, and 
all the cumbrous appurtenances of an army, and to throw 
himself in the advance with the other part, composed of his 
choicest troops, lightened of everything superfluous that 
might impede a rapid march. 4 

His advice was adopted." Twelve hundred men, selected 
out of all the companies, and furnished with ten field-pieces, 
x ljjgre to form* the first division, their provisions, ana other 
necessaries, to he carried on packhorses. The second 
division, with all the stores, munitions, and heavy baggage; 
was to be brought on by Colonel Dunbar. 

The least°pract5cable part of the arrahge&ent was with 
regard to the officers of the advance. Washxngtonhiwl urged 
a retfenchment of theircba^gage and camp equipage, that , 
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as many of their horses as possible might be used as pack- 
horses. Here was the difficulty. Brought up, many of 
them, in fashionable and luxurious life, or the loitering, in- 
dulgence of country quarters, they were so# encumbered 
with what they considered indispensable necessaries, that 
out of two hundred and twelve horses generally appro- 
priated to their use, not more than a dozen could be spared 
by them for the public service. Washington, in his own 
case, acted up to tye advice he had given. He retained no 
more clothing and effects with him than would about half 
dll a portmanteau, and gave up his best steed as a pack- 
horse, which he never heard of afterwards. 1 

During the halt at the Little Meadows, Captain Jack and 
his band of forest rangers, whom Croghan had engaged at 
Governor Morris’s suggestion, made their appearance in the 
camp ; armed and equipped with rifle, knife, hunting-shirts, 
leggings and mSccasins, and looking almost like a band of 
Indians as j^iej; issued from the woods. 

The captain asked an interview with the general, by 
whom, it would .seem, he was not expected. Braddock 
received him in his tent, ill his usual stiff and stately 
manner. The “ Black Rifle” spoke of himself and his fol- 
lowers as men inurdfl to hardships, and acciwtomed to deal 
with Indians, who prefixed stealth and stratagem to open 
warfare. He requested his .company should be employed 
as a reconnoitering party, to oeat^up the Indians in their 
lurking-places and ambuscades. 

Braddock, who had a sovereign contempt for the chivalry 
of the woods, .and despised their boasted strategy, replied 
to the hero of the Pennsylvania settlements in a manner to 
which he had not beeq accustomed. “ There was time 
enough,” he said, “ for making arrangements ; and he had 
experienced troops, on whom he could completely rely for 
all purposes.” 

Captain Jack withdrew, indignant at so haughty a re- ^ 
ceptioh, and informed his leathera-clad followers of his " 
rebuff. They forthwith shouldered their rifles, turned their 
backs upon the camp, and, headed 1 ?y the caption, ’departed 
; inlndian file ifcrotigh the woods, for the usual scenes of 

. } Letter to J. Augvwtfno Woahin<$oti. Sparks, ii , 81. * 

- - ; K 
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their exploits, where men knew their value, the banks of 
the Juniata or t^e CSnococheague.* 

On the 19th of June Braddock’s first division set out, 
with lesB thru thirty carriages, including those that trans- 
ported amnfkmition for the artillery, all strongly hoireed. 
The Indians marched with the advanced party. In the 
course of the day, Scarooyadi and his son being at a small 
distance from the line of march was surrounded and taken 
by some French and Indians. His son emaped, and brought 
intelligence to his warrfprs ; they hastened to rescue or 
revenge him, but found him tied to a tree. The French 
had been disposed to Bhoot him, but thoir savage allies 
declared they would abandon them should they do so; 
having some tie of friendship or kindred with the chief- 
tain, who thus rejoined the troops unharmed. 

Washington was disappointed in his anticipations of a 
rapid march. The general, though he Bad adopted his 
advice in tl^ main, could not carry it out in detail. His 
military education was in the way ; bigoted to the regular 
and elaborate tactics of Europe, he could not stoop to the 
make-shift expedients of a new country, where every diffi- 
culty is encountered and mastered in a rough-and-ready 
style. “ I found,” said Washington, “ That instead of push- 
ing on with vigour, without regajriSig a little rough road, 
they were halting to level Qjrery mole hill, and to erect 
bridges over every brook, by which means we were four 
' days in getting twelve miles.” 

For several da^s Washington had suffered from fever, 
accompanied by intense headache, and his illness increased 
in violence to such a degree that he was unable to ride, 
and had to be conveyed for a part of the time in a covered 
waggon. His illness c&ntinued without intermission until 
the 23d, “ when I was relieved,” says he, “ by the general’s 
absolutely ordering the physician to give me Dr. James’s 
jafljvders, ona of the most excellent medicines in the world. 
Itgave me immediate relief, and removed my fever and 
other complaints in four days' time.” 

• . ' * . 1 * * ■ ( 

t On the Cdhocoeh^ague and Juniata are left? thtt history of the!? 
exploits. At one time you may hear of the band near Fort Augusta, next 
at Fort Franklin, then ayjoudonjthen at J uniata, —rapid were the move- 
mentsof this hardy band,— Jtazartfs Reg. Penn., iv., 390; alsp, v. p 194. 
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He was still unable to bear the jolting of the waggon, 
but it needed another interposition df thg kindly-intended 
authority erf General Braddock to bring him to a halt afcthe 
great crossings of the Youhiogany. There* the general 
assigned him a guard, provided him with necessaries, and 
requested him to remain, under care of his physician, Dr t 
Craik, until fhe arrival of Colonel Dunbar’s detachment, 
which was two days’ march in the rear ; giving him his 
word of honour thgt he should, at all events, be enabled to 
rejoin the main division before it^reached the French fort.* 

This kind solicitude on the part of Braddock shows the 
real estimation in which he was held by that officer. 
Dr. Craik backed the general’s orders, by declaring that 
should Washington persevere in his attempts to go on in the 
condition he then was his life would be in danger. Orme 
also joined his entreaties, and premised, if he would re- 
main, he wouM keep him informed by letter of every 
occurrence # of moment. 

Notwithstanding all the kind assurances of Braddock 
and his aide-de-gamp Orme, 'it was with gloomy feelings 
that Washington saw the trotfps depart ; fearful he might 
not be able to rejoin them in time for the attack upon the 
fort, which, he assumed his brother aide-de-camp, he would 
not miss for five hundi^^pounds. 

Leaving Washington at the Youhiogany, we will follow 
the march of Braddock. In the , course of the first day ^ 
(June 24th), he came to a deserted Indian camp ; judging 
from the number of wigwams, there mush have been about 
one hundred and seventy warriors. Some of the trees 
about it had been stripped and painted with threats, and 
bravadoes, and scurrilous taunts written on them in the 
French language, showing that there were white men with 
the savages. . 

The next morning at daybreak, three men venturing 
beyond the sentinels, were shot and scalped ; parties werp 
immediately sent out to scour the woods, and drive in the 
stray horses. 

Tne day’s march passed by the’ Great Meadows and 
Fort Necessity, the scene of Washington’s capitulation. 

9 Letter to John Augustine Washington. ° Sparks, ii., SO. ' 

K 2 
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Several Indians were seen hovering in the woods, and the 
light horse and Ipdiafl allies were sent out to surround them, 
but did not succeed. In crossing a mountain 0 beyond the 
Great Meadows, the carriages had to be lowered with the 
assistance of the sailors, by means of tackle. The camp 
/or the night was about two miles beyond Fort Necessity. 
Several French and Indians endeavoured to Reconnoitre it, 
but were fired upon by the advanced sentinels. 

The following dgy (26th) there was a*laborious march of 
but four miles, owing to*jthe difficulties of the road. The 
evening halt was at another deserted Indian camp, strongly 
posted on a high rock, with a steep and narrow ascent ; it had 
a spring in the middle, and stood at the termination of the 
Indian path to the Monongahela. By this pass the party had 
come which attacked Washington the year before, in the 
Great Meadows. The Indians and French too, who were 
hovering about the army, had just left this &mp. The fire6 
they had lefj, were yet burning. The French %d inscribed 
their names on some of the trees with insulting bravadoes, 
and the Indians had designated in triumph the scalps they 
had taken two days previously. A party was sent out 
with guides, to follow their tracks and fall on them in the 
night, but again without success. An fact, it was the 
Indian boast, that throughout march of Braddock, 
they saw him every day fro the mountains, and expected 
to be able to shoot down his soldiers “ like pigeons. 

The march continued to be toilful and difficult ; on one 
day it did not exceed two miles, having to cut a passage 
over a mountain. In cleaning their guns the men were 
ordered to draw the charge, instead of firing it off. No 
fire was to be lighted in front of ijie pickets. At night the 
men were to take thei* arpas into the tents with them. . 

Further on, the precautions became still greater. On 
the advanced pickets, the men were in two divisions, 
jglieving each other every two hours. Half remained on 
guard with fixed bayonets, the other half laid down by 
their arms. The picket sentinels were doubled. 

On the $th of July* they encamped at Thicketty Run. 
The country was less mountainous arid &cky, and* the 
woods, consisting chiefly of white pine, were more open. 
The general now suppo&cftiimself to be within thirly miles 
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of Fort Duquesne. Ever sinoe his halt at the deserted camp 
on the rock beyond the Great Meadows, he had endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Croghan Indians to scout in the direc- 
tion of the fort, and bring him intelligence, but never 
could succeed. They had probably been deterred by the 
number of JJrench and Indian tracks, and by the recent 
capture of Scarooyadi. This day, however, two consented 
to reconnoitre ; and shortly after their departure Chris- 
topher Gist, the resolute pioneer, Who acted as guide to the 
general, likewise set off as a scout. 

The Indians returned on the 6th. They had been close 
to Fort Duquesne. There were no additional works 
there ; they saw a few boats under the fort, and one with 
a white flag coming down the Ohio ; but there were few 
men to be seen, and few tracks of any. They came upon 
an unfortunate ^officer, shooting within half a mile of the 
fort, and brought a scalp as a trophy of his fate. None of 
the passes between the camp and fort, were occupied ; they 
believed there were few men abroad reconnoitenng. 

Gist returned soon after, them. His account corft- 
borated theiis ; but he had seen a smoke in a valley 
between the camp, and the fort, made probably by some 
Scouting party. H^lmd intended to prowl 0 about the fort 
at night, but had befcn^discovered and pursued by two 
Indians, and narrowly escaped with his life. 

On the same day, during the march, three or four men, 
loitering in the rear of the grenadiers were killed and 
scalped. Several of the grenadiers set off to take revenge. 
They came upon a party of Indians, who held up boughs 
and grounded their ams, the concerted sign of amity. 
Not perceiving or understanding it, the grenadiers fired 
upon them, and one fell. It proved to be the son of 
Scarooyadi. Aware too late of their error, the grenadiers 
brought the body to the camp. The conduct of Braddock 
was admirable on the occasion. He sent for fib© father 
the other Indians, and condoled with them on the lament- 
able occurrence ; making them the, customary presents of 
expiation. But yhat was more to the point, he caused 
the youth to be buried with the honours of war ; at his 
request the officers attended the, funeral, and a volley was 
fired, over the grave. « 
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These soldierlike .tributes of respect to the deceased 
and sympathy with fho survivors, soothed the feelings 
and*gratified the pride of the father, and. attached him 
more firmly to the service. We are glad to record an anec- 
dote so contrary to the general contempt for the Indians 
. with which Braddock stands charged* It sppaks well for 
the real kindness of his heart. 

We will return now to W ashington in his sick encampment 
on the banks of the Youhiogany, where be was left repining 
at the departure of the tr&ops without him. To add to his 
annoyances, his servant, John Alton, a faithful Welshman, 
was taken ill with the same malady, and unable to render 
him any services. Letters from his fellow aides-de-camp, 
showed him the kind solicitude that was felt concerning 
him. At the general’s desire, Captain Morris wrote to 
him, informing him of tlfeir intended hal s^ 

“It is the desire of every individual in the family, 0 
adds he, “ an^. the general’s positive commands 4o you, not 
. to stir, but by the advice of the person [Dr. Craik] under 
whose care you are, till you «jre better, which we all hope 
will be very soon.” 

Orme, too, according to promise, kent him informed of 
the incidents ofrthe march ; the frequ^ft night alarms, and 
occasional scalping parties. The j*i£nt alarms Washington 
considered mere feints, designed to harass the men and 
retard the march ; tho enemy, he was sure, had not suffi- 
cient force for a serious attack ; and he was glad to learn 
* from Orme that the men were in high spirits and confident 
of success. 

He now considered himself sufficiently recovered to 
rejoin the troops, and his only anxiety was that he should 
not be able to do it in tlmq for the great blow. He was 
rejoiced, therefore, on the 3rd of* July, by the arrival of 
an advanced party of one hundred men convoying pro- 
pjtipj oDB. Being still too weak to mount his horse, he set off 
with the escort in a covered waggon; and after a most 
fatiguing journey, over mountain and through forest* 
reached Bra^dock’s camp on the 8th of jTnlv. It was on 
the east side of the’Monongahela, about two miles from the 
river, in the neighbourhood of the town of Queen AUqtdppa, 
and aDbut fifteen miles frftm Fort Duquesne. * \ 
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In consequence of adhering to # .technical rules and 
military forms, General Braddock liad consumed a month 
in marohifig little more than a hundred miles. *The 
tardiness of his progress was regarded with/ surprise and 
impatience even in Europe; where his patron, the Duke 
of Brunswick, was watching the events of the Campaign 
he had planned. “ The Duke,” writes Horace Walpole, 

“ is much dissatisfied at the slowness of General Braddock, 
who does not march as if he was at all impatient to be scalped” 
The insinuation of the satirical yf it was unmerited. . Brad- 
dock was a stranger to fear ; but in his movements he was 
fettered by system. 

Washington was warmly received on his arrival, espe- 
cially by his fellow aides-de-camp, Morris and Orme. He 
was just in time, for the attack upon Fort Duquesne was 
to be made opt the following day. The neighbouring 
country had been reconnoitered to determine upon a plan 
of attack. • The fort stood on the same sicj^ of the Mo- 
nongahela with the camp ; but there was a narrow pass 
between them oft about two njjfles, with the river on the left 
and a veiy high mountain on the right, and*in its present 
state quite impassible for carriages. The route determined 
on was to cross th^Monongahela by a fofd immediately 
opposite to the camp ; pupceed along the west bank of the 
river, for about five miles, then recross by another ford to 
the eastern side, and push 6n tee the fort. -The river ah 
these fords was shallow, and the banks were not steep. 

According to the plan of arrangement, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gage, with the advance, was to cross the rifer 
before daybreak, march to the second ford, and recrossing 
there, take post , to seaure the passage of the main force. 
The advance was to be composed of two companies of 
grenadiers, one hundred and sixty infantry, the independent 
company 1 of Captain Horatio Gates, and two six-pounders. 

Washington, who had already seen enough of regular 
troops to doubt their infallibility in wild bush-fighting, 
and who knew the dangerous nature of the ground they 
were to traverse, ventured to suggest, that# ofi the fol- 
lowing day th& Virginia rangers, being aocustomed to the 
country and to Indian waritr^ mighj be thrown yi the 
advance. TJho proposition drew*an angry reply from the 
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general, indignant, vjeiy probably, that a young provincial 
officer should presume to school a veteran like himself. 

Early next morning (July 9th), before daylight, Colonel 
Gage crossed with the advance. He was followed, at 
some distance, by Sir John St. Clair, quartermaster- 
general, 'Nvith a working party of two hundred and fifty 
men, to make roads for the artillery and baggage. They 
had with them their waggons of tools, and two six- 
pounders. A party of about thirty savftges rushed out of 
the woods as Colonel Gage advanced, but were put to 
flight before they had done any harm. 

By sunrise the main body turned out in full uniform. 
At the beating of the general, thoir arms, which had been 
cleaned the night before, were charged with fresh car- 
tridges. The officers were perfectly equipped. All looked 
as if arrayed for a fete, rather than a battlq. Washington, 
who was still weak and unwell, mounted his horse, and 
joined the s fcff of the general, who was scrutinising every 
thing with the eye of a martinet. As it was supposed the 
enemy would bo on the w^tch for the* crossing of the 
troops, it had been agreed that they should do it in the 
greatest order, with bayonets fixed, colours flying, and 
drums and fifete beating and playingX They accordingly 
made a gallant appearance as they* forded the Monongahela, 
and wound along its banks, aetd through the open forests, 
^learning and glittering 'in morning sunshine and stepping 
buoyantly to the Grenadier’s March. 

Washington, With his keen and youthful relish fo^ mili- 
tary affairs, was delighted with their perfect order and 
equipment, so different from the rough bush-fighters to 
which he had been accustomed. Roused to new life, he for- 
got his recent ailments'? and broke forth in expressions of 
enjoyment and admiration as he rode in company with his 
fellow aides-de-camp, Orme and Morris. * Often, in afier- 
*4cfe, he used to speak of the effect upon him of this first 
sight of a well-disciplined European army, marching in 
high confidence and bright array, on the eve of a battle. 

Abouf “noon they reached the second ford. Gage, with 
the advance, was oif the opposite side of the* Monongahela, 

6raeta Journal. 
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ted acooiding to Orders; but the b river, bank had not 
n sufficiently sloped. The artillery apd baggage drew 
a along tb*e beach and halted until one* when the second 
crossing took place, drums beating, fifes playing, and 
colours flying, as before. When all had passed, there was 
again ft halt # close by a small stream called Frazier’s Bun, 
until the general arranged the order of march. 

First went the advance, under Gage, preceded by the 
engineers and guides and six light horsemen. 

Then, Sir John St. Clair and {the working party, with 
their waggons and the two six-pounders. On each side 
were thrown out four flanking parties. 

Then, at some distance, the general was to follow with 
the main body, the artillery and baggage preceded and 
flanked by light horse and squads of infantry ; while the 
Virginian, and # othor provincial fro ops, were to form the 
rear guard. 

The grcttind# before them was level until ^hout half a 
mile from the river, where a rising ground, covered with 
long grass, low bushes, and scattered trees, sloped gently 
up to a range of hills. Tne whole country, generally 
speaking, was a forest, with no clear opening but the road, 
which was about ^elve feet wide, and flanked by two 
ravines concealed byTre^g and thickets. 

Had Braddock been sohpoled in the warfare of the 
woods, or had he adopted the suggestions of Washington 4 
which he rejected so impatiently, he would have thrown 
out Indian scouts or Virginia rangers in* the advance and 
on the flanks to beat up the woods and ravines ; but, as 
has been sarcastically observed, he suffered his troops to 
march forward through*the centre of the plain, with merely 
their usugjtguides and flanking .parties, “ as if in a review 
Jn Sfc. James’s Park.” • 

It was now near two o’clock. The advanced party and 
the working party had crossed the plain and-wero ascends 
ing theorising ground. Braddock was about to follow with 
the main body, and had given the word to march, when 
he heard an excessively quick and heavy firing* in front. 
Washington who* was with the general,' 'surmised that the 
evil he'Tj&d apprehended had gome to # pass. For want of 
S0QU$n£ parties ahead the advance parties were suddenly 
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and warmly attacked. Braddock ordered Lieutenants 
Colonel Burton tp hasten to their assistance with the van- 
guard of the main body, eight hundred strong! The resi- 
due, four hundred, were halted, and posted to protect the 
artillery and baggage. 

The firing continued, with fearful yelling. THlre was 
a terrible uproar. By the general’s orders, an aide-de- 
camp spurred forward to bring film an account of the 
nature of the attack. Without waitingefor his return, the 
general himself, finding Jthe turmoil increase, moved for- 
ward, leaving Sir Peter Halket with the command of 
the baggage.* 

The van of the advance had indeed been taken by sur- 
prise. It was composed of two companies of carpenters or 
pioneers to cut the road, and two flank companies of 
grenadiers to protect tfiem. Suddenly th$ engineer who 
preceded them to mark out the road, gave the alarm, 
“ French an£ Indians !” A body of them was approaching 
rapidly, cheered on by a Frenchman in gaily-fringed hunt- 
ing-shirt, whose gorget slewed him to be an officer. 
There was sharp firing on both sides at first. Several of 
the enemy fell, among them their leader ; but a murderous 
fire broke out •from among the treeju&nd a ravine on the 
right, and the woods rosounde^with unearthly whoops 
and yellings. The Indian rtfte was at work, levelled by 
unseen hands. Most ofr the grenadiers, and many of the 
pioneers, were shot down. The survivors were driven in 
on the advance. • 

Gage ordered his men to fix bayonets and form in order 
of battle. They did so in hurry and trepidation. He 
would have scaled a hill on the light, whence there was 
the severest firing. Ndfc a.platoon would quit the line of 
march. They wore more dismayed by the yells than by 
the rifles of the unseen savages. The latter extended 
themselves along the hill and in the ravines; but theit 
whereabouts was only to be known by their demoniao cries 
and the pufls of smoke from their rifles. The soldiers fired 
whereverthsy saw the smoke. Their offceip tried in vain 
to restrain them xfbtil they sliould see their foe« All orders 

5 drme'a Journal, 
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were unheeded ; in their fright they shot at random, killing 
some of their own flanking parties, arid of .the vanguard, as 
they came running in* The covert fire grew more intense. 
In a short time most of the officers, and many.; of the men, 
of the advance were killed or wounded. Colonel Gage 
himselflreceived a wound. The advance fell hack in dis- 
may upon Sir* John St. Clair’s corps, which was equally 
dismayed. The cannon* belonging to it were deserted. 

Colonel Burton #had come up with the reinforcement, 
and was forming his men to face $ie rising ground on the 
right, when both of the advanced detachments fell back 
upon him, and all now was confusion. 

By this time the general was upon the ground. He 
tried to rally the men. “They would fight,” they said, 
“ if they could see their enemy ; but it was useless to fire 
at trees and bushes, and they corild not stand to be diet 
down by an invisible foe.” 1 

The colours were advanced in different places to sepa- 
rate the men of the two regiments. The general ordered 
the officers to form the men, tell them bff into small divi- 
sions, and advance with them* but the soldiers could not 
be prevailed upon either by threats' or entreaties. The 
Virginia troops, acciMomed to the Indian mede of fighting, 
scattered themsel ves^iud took post behind trees, where 
they could pick off the luH^ng foe. In this way they, in 
some degree, protected the regular. Washington advised* 
General Braddock to* adopt the same plan with the regulars ; 
but he persisted in forming them into# platoons, conse- 
quently they were cut down from behind logs and trees as 
ffist as they oould advance. Several attempted to take to 
the trees without orders but the general stormed at them, 
called them cowards, and even struck" them with the flat of 
his sword. Several of the Virginians, who had taken post 
and were doing good service in this manner, were slain by 
the fire of the regulars, directed wherever a smoke appeared 
among the trees. ' 

3&e officers behaved with consummate bravery; and 
Washington beheld with admiration those who # in camp or 
on the maroh,*ha& appeared to him toh£ve an almost effe- 
minate regard for personal ease and convenience, now 
exposing themselves to. imminent deathVith a couragS that 
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kindled with the thickening horrors. In the vain hope of 
inspiriting the mpn to* drive off the enemy from the flanks 
ani regain the cannon, they would dash forward singly or 
in groups. JThey were invariably shot down; for the 
Indians aimed from their coverts at every one on horse- 
back, or who appeared to have command. 

Some were killed by random shot of their own men, 
who, crowded in masses, fired with affrighted rapidity, 
but without aim. Soldiers in the front-ranks were killed 
by those in the rear. Between friend and foe the slaughter 
of the officers was terrible. All this while the woods 
resounded with the unearthly yellings of the savages ; and 
now and then one of them, hideously painted, and ruffling 
with feathered crest, would rush forth to scalp an officer 
who had fallen, or seize a horse galloping wildly without a 
rider. 0 o 

Throughout this disastrous day Washington distinguished 
himself by his courage and presence of mine?. Jlis brother 
aids, Orme and Morris, were wounded and disabled dearly 
in the action, and the whole duty of carrying the orders of 
the general devolved on him. His danger was imminent 
and incessant. .He was in every part of the field a con- 
spicuous mark for the murderous rifle^ Two horses were 
shot under him. Four bullets pas^cdThrough his coat. His 
escape without a wound was qjftfost miraculous. Dr. Craik, 
who was on the field attending to the wounded, watched 
him with anxiety as he rode about in the most exposed 
manner, and used- to say that ho expected every moment to 
see him fall. At one time he was sent to the main body to 
bring the artillery into action. All there was likewise in 
confusion, for the Indians had extended themselves along 
the ravine so as to fkfcik .the reserve and carry slaughter 
into the ranks. Sir Peter Kalkct had been shot down at 
the head of his regiment. The men who should have served 
the guns were paralyzed. Had they raked the ravines 
with grapeshot the day might have been saved. , In his 
ardour, Washington sprang from his horse, wheeled and 
pointed arb^ss field-piece with his own hand, and directed 
an effective disdharge into the woods'; but neither his 
efforts nor example # were of avail. The men could not be 
keptfo the guns. * * 
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Braddock still remained in the centre of the field, in the 
desperate hope of retrieving the fortifties yf the day. The 
Virginia rafigers, who had been most efficient in coveting 
his position, were nearly all killed or wounde<J. His secre- 
tary, Shirley, had fallen by his side. Many of his officers 
had been slain within his sight, and many of his guard of 
Virginia lighf horse. Five horses had been killed under 
him ; still ho kept his ground, vainly endeavouring to 
check the flight of Jiis men, or at least to effect their retreat 
in good order. At length a bullei^passed through his right 
arm and lodged itself in his lungs. He fell from his horse, 
but was caught by Captain Stewart, of the Virginia guards, 
who, with the assistance of another American, and a 
servant, placed him in a tumbril. It was with much diffi- 
culty they got him out of the field — in his despair he 
desired to be left there.® • • 

The rout now # became complete. Baggage, stores, artil- 
lery, everything was abandoned. The waggoners took each 
a horse out of his team and fled. The officer? were swept 
off with the men in this headlong flight. It was rendered 
more precipitate by the shouts and yells of the savages, 
numbers of whom rushed forth from their coverts and pur- 
sued the fugitives textile river side, killing several as they 
dashed across in tunraltimus confusion. Fortunately for 
the latter, the victors gavbsjp the pursuit in their eager- 
ness to collect the spoil. » 

The shattered army continued its flight after it had 
crossed the Monongahela, a wretched wresk of the brilliant 
little force that had recently gleamed along its banks, con- 
fident of victory. Out of eighty-six officers, twenty-six 
had been killed, and tlyrty-six wounded. The number of 
rank and file killed and wounded*was upwards of seven 
hundred. The Virginia -corps had suffered the most ; one 
company had been almost annihilated; another, beside 
those killed and wounded in the ranks, had lost all its 
officers, even to the corporal. 

About a hundred men were brought to a halt about a 
quarter of a mile from the ford of the river* Here was 
Sraddock, with his wounded aides-de»c£mp and some of 


* Journal of the Seamen *1 detachment. 
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his officers ; Dr. Craik dressing his wounds, and Wash- 
ington attending hint! with faithful assiduity. Braddock 
was still able to give orders, and had a faint h&pe of being 
able to keep possession of the ground until reinforced. 
Most of the men were stationed in a very advantageous 
spot about two hundred yards from the road, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burton posted out small parties and sen- 
tinels. Before an hour had elapsed most of the men had 
stolen oif. Being thus deserted, Braddock and his officers 
continued their rotreat; jhe would have mounted his horse 
but was unable, and had* to be carried by soldiers. Orme 
and Morris wore placed on litters home by horses. They 
were subsequently joined by Colonel Gage with eighty 
men whom he had rallied. 

Washington, in the mean time, notwithstanding his weak 
state, being found mosk efficient in frontier service, was 
sent to Colonel Dunbars camp, forty miles distant, with 
orders for him to hurry forward provisions, hospital stores, 
and waggoifs for tlie wounded, under the escort of two 
grenadier companies. It was a hard and a melancholy ride 
throughout the night and th% following day. The tidings 
of the defeat preceded him, borne by the waggoners, who 
had mounted their horses on Braddodf s fall, and fled from 
the field of battle. They had arrjyedf haggard, at Dunbar’s 
camp at mid-day ; the Indian ^lls still ringing in their 
ears. “ All was lost !” they cried. • “ Braddock was killed ! 
They had seen wounded officers borne off from the field in 
bloody sheets ! The troops were all cut to pieces !” A 
panic fell upon the camp. The drums beat to arms. 
Many of the soldiers, waggoners, and attendants took to 
flight, but most of them were forced back by the sentinels, 

Washington arrived Q at the camp in the evening, and 
found the agitation still prevailing. The orders which he 
brought were executed during the night, and he was in the 
saddle early 4n the morning accompanying the convoy of 
supplies. At Gist’s plantation about thirteen miles off,, he 
met Gage and his scanty force escorting Braddock and his 
wounded ofljcers. Captain Stewart and a sod remnant of 
the Virginia light? horse still accompanied the general as 
his guard. The cap c tain had been unrenaittingin his atten- 
tions to him during the fetxeat. There was a halt of one 
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day at Dunbar’s camp for the repose and relief of the 
wounded. On the 13th they resumed their melancholy 
march, and* that night reaohed the Oreat Meadows. » 

The proud spirit of Braddock was broken his defeat. 
He remained silent the iirst evening after the battle, only 
ejaculating at night “ who would have thought it I” He 
was equally silent the following day ; yet hope still seemed 
to linger in his breast, from another ejaculation : “ W© 
shall better know fcow to deal with them another time !” 7 . 

He was grateful for the attentions paid to him by Cap- 
tain Stewart and Washington, and more than once, it is 
said, expressed his admiration of the gallantry displayed 
by the Virginians in the action. It is said, moreover, that 
in his last moments he apologized to Washington for the 
petulance with which he had rejected his advice, and 
bequeathed to him his favourite, larger and his faithful 
servant, Bishop? who had helped to convey him from the 
field. # . 

Some of these facts, it is true, rest on tradition, yet we 
are willing to believe them, as they impart a gleam of just 
and generous feeling to his closing scene. He died on the 
night of the 13th at the Great Meadows, the place of Wash- 
ington’s discomfiturqjn the previous year. *His obsequies 
were performed before break of day. The chaplain having 
been wounded, Washingt^l^ead the funeral service. All 
was done in sadness, and withoitf para.>e, so as not to % 
attract the attention of lurking savages, who might dis- 
cover and outrage his grave. It is doubtful even whether 
a volley was fired over it, that last military honour which 
he had recently paid to the remains of an Indian warrior. 
The place of his sepulture, however, is still known and 
pointed out. • 

Reproach spared him not even when in his grave. The 
failure of 0 $ expedition was attributed botii in England 
and America to his obstinacy, his technical pedantry, and 
hut military conceit. He ha^L been continually warned to 

7 Captain Orme, who cave these particulars to Dr. Frapklin, Bays 
that Braddock “ died ,a tew minutes after." Tijjs, according to me 
account, was on the Second day; whereas the general survived upwards 
of four , days, Orme, beipg conveyed < n a litter at some distance from 
tike general, *>uld only speak of his mood! fire m hearsay. * - 
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be on bis guard against ambush and surprise, but without 
avail. Had he takfen the advice urged on him by Wash- 
ington and others to employ scouting parties of Indians 
and rangers^ he would never have been so signally sur- 
prised and defeated. 

Still his dauntless conduct on the field of battle shows 
him to have been a man of fearless spirit, add he was uni- 
versally allowed to be an accomplished disciplinarian. 
His melancholy end, too, disarms censure of its asperity. 
Whatever may have be$n his faults and errors, he, in a 
manner, expiated them by the hardest lot that can befall a 
brave soldier, ambitious of renown — an unhonoured grave 
in a strange land ; a memory clouded by misfortune, and a 
name for ever coupled with defeat. 


c NOTE. 

In narrating the expedition of Braddock, we hive frequently cited 
the Journals of Captain Orme and of the “ Seamen’s Detachment;” 
they were procured in England by the Hon. Joseph di. Icgersoll, while 
Minister at the Court of St. James, and recently published by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania: ably edited, and illustrated with 
an admirable Introductory Memcfr by Winthrop Sargent, Esq., mem- 
ber of that Society. 

< 7* 

CHAPTER VII. 

Arrival at Fort Cumberland— Letters of Washington to his Family— 
*' Panic of Dunbar — Fortunes of Dr. Hugh Mercer — Triumph of the 

French. 

The obsequies of c the unfortunate Braddock being finished, 
the escort continued its retreat with the sick and wounded. 
Washington, assisted by Dr. Craik. watched with assiduity 
over his comrades, Or me and Moms. As the horses which 
bore their litters were nearly knpeked up, he despatched 
messengers tdthe commander of Fort Cumberland request- 
ing that others might be sent on, and that comfortable 
quarters might be prepared for the reception of those 
officers. 

On the 17th the safi cavalcade reached the fort, and 
were relieved from c the incessant apprehension of pursuit. 
Here, too, flying reports had preceded them, brought by 
fugitives from the battle ;* who, with the disposition usual 
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in such cases to exaggerate, had represented the whole 
army as massacred. Fearing these 'reports might reach 
home, and 'affect his family, Washington wrote to .his 
mother and his brother, John Augustine, apprising them 
of his safety. “ The Virginia troops,” says he, in a letter 
to his mother, ‘ 4 showed a good deal of bravery, and were 
nearly all killed. * * * The dastardly behaviour of 
those they called regulars exposed all others, that were or- 
‘ dered to do their duty, to almost certain death ; and at last, 
in despite of all the efforts of th< officers to the contrary, 
they ran as sheep pursued by dogs, and it was impossible 
to rally them.” 

* To his brother he writes : “ As I have heard, since my 
arrival at this place, a circumstantial account of my death 
and dying speech, I take this early opportunity of contra- 
dicting the firsthand of assuring yftu that I have not com- 
posed the latter. But, by the afl-powerM dispensations of 
Providence I have been protected beyond all human pro- 
bability or expectation ; for I had four bullets^hrough my 
coat, and two horses shot un^er me, yet escaped unhurt, 
though death was levelling my companions on every side 
of me! 

“ We have been i^ost scandalously beaten by a trifling 
body of men, but fatigue and want of time prevent me from 
giving you any of the detaJfes* until I have the happiness of 
seeing you at Mount Vernon, whi<ih I now most earnestly^ 
wish for, since we are driven in thus far; A feeble state 
of health obliges me to halt here for two* or three days to 
recover a little strength, that I may thereby be enabled to 
proceed homeward with more ease.” 

Dunbar arrived shortjy afterward with the remainder of 
the army. No one seems to have shared more largely in 
the panio of the vulgar than that officer. From the moment 
he received tidings of the defeat his camp became a scene 
of confusion. All the ammunition, stores, and artillery 
were destroyed, to prevent, jt was said, their falling into 
the hands of the enemy ; but, as it was afterwards alleged, 
to relieve the terror-stricken commander from* all incum- 
brances, and fhmish him with more hofses in his flight 
toward the settlements . 1 m 

1 Franklin's Autobiography. * 
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At Cumberland hjs forces amounted to fifteen hundred 
effective men; enough for a brave stand to protect the 
frontier and recover some of the lost honour; but he 
merely paused to leave the sick and wounded under care of 
two Virginia and Maryland companies, and some of the 
train, and then continued his hasty march, <jr rather flight, 
through the •country, not thinking himself safe, as was 
sneeringly intimated, until he arrived in Philadelphia, 
where the inhabitants could protect hint. 

Among the wounded survivors of the defeat, who found 
their way to Fort Cumberland, was Washington's friend 
and neighbour, Dr. Hugh Mercer. He had received a 
severe wound in the shoulder, and being unable to keep" 
up with the fugitives, concealed himself behind a fallen 
tree. Thence he was a sad witness of a demoniac scene, 
which followed the defeat. The field wgs strewed with 
the dead and dying, and among them several gallant 
officers. White man and red man vied with each other in 
stripping and plundering them ; those who were still alive 
were despatched by the merciless tomahawk, and all were 
scalped. When the plunder and massacre were finished, 
the victors set out for the fort, laden with booty, the 
savages bearing aloft the scalps as Jtophies, and making 
the forest ring with their yellsjof triumph. Mercer then 
set out on a lonely struggle through the wilderness, 
4 guiding himself by thectars and the course of the streams, 
and arrived at Fort Cumberland almost exhausted by 
sickness, famine# and fatigue. We shall have to speak 
hereafter of his services when under the standard of 
Washington, and his heroic death on a more successful 
field of action. # 

The true reason why the enemy did not pursue the 
retreating army was not known until some time after- 
wards, and added to the disgrace of the defeat. They 
were not the main force of the French, but a mere detach- 
ment of 72 regulars, 146 Canadians, and 637 Indians — 855 
in all — led by Captain de Beaujeu. De Contrecoeur, the 
commander *of Fort Duquesne, had received information, 
through his scotits, that the English, three thousand 
strong, were within six leagues of Ins fort. Despairing of 
making an effectual defence against such a superior force, 
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he was balancing in his mind whethgr to abandon his fort 
without awaiting their arrival, or to capitulate on honour- 
able terms. * In this dilemma, Beaujeu prevailed on him 
to let him sally forth with a detachment *to form ail 
ambush and give check to the enemy. De Beaujeu was to 
have taken pqpt at the river and disputed the passage at 
the ford. For that purpose he was hurrying forward 
when discovered by the pioneers of Gage’s advance party. 
He was a gallant officer, and fell at the beginning of the 
fight. The whole number of killed and wounded of French 
and Indians did not exceed seventy. 

Such was the scanty forco which the imaginations of the 
panic-stricken army had magnified into a great host, and 
from which they had fled in breathless terror, abandoning 
the whole frontier. No one could jpe more surprised than 
the French commander himself, when the ambuscading 
party returned in triumph with a long train of packhorses 
laden with «booty, the savages uncouthly clad Jn the gar- 
ments of the slain — grenadier caps, officers 7 gold-laced 
coats, and glittering epaulettes — flourishing swords and 
sabres, or firing off muskets, and uttering fiend-like yells 
of victory. But when De Contrecceur was informed of the 
utter rout and destruction of the much-dfeaded British 
army, his joy was complete. He ordered the guns of the 
fort to be fired in triumplv'and sent out troops in pursuit 
of the fugitives. • 4 

The affair of Braddock remains a memorable event in 
American history, and has been characterized as “the 
most extraordinary victory ever obtained, and the farthest 
flight ever made,” It struck a fatal blow to the deference 
for British prowess, which once amounted almost to 
bigotry throughout the provinces.* “This whole trans- 
action,” observes Franklin, in his autobiography “gave 
us the tost suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess 
of British regular troops had not been well founded.” 
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. ’ 'CHAPTER XVIII. 

Coats of Campaigniug— Measures for Public Safety— Washington In 
Command— Head- Quarters at Winchester— Lord Fairfax and his 
Troop of Horse — Indian Ravages— Panic at Winchester — Cause of 
the Alarm— Operations elsewhere— Shirley against Niagara — Johnson 
against Crown Point— Affair at Lake George— Death of Dieskau. 

Washington arrived at Mount Vernon in tho 26 th of July, 
still in feeble conditioi* from his long illness. His cam- 
paigning, thus far, had trenched upon his private fortune, 
and impaired one of the best of constitutions. 

In a letter to his brother Augustine, then a member of' 
Assembly at Williamsburg, he casts up the result of his 
frontier experience. “I was employed,” writes he, Mto 
go a journey in the winter, when I believe few or none 
would have undertaken it, and what did I get by it?— my 
expenses bgme ! I was then appointed, with trifling pay, 
to conduct a handful of men to the Ohio. What did I get 
by that? Why, after putting myself to a considerable 
expense in equipping and providing' necessaries for the 
campaign, I went out, was soundly beaten, and lost all! 
Came in, and # had my commission taken from me; or, in 
other words, my command reduced, under pretence of an 
order from home (England). then went out a volunteer 
•with General Braddock, and lost all my horses and many 
other things. But this being a voluntary act, I ought not 
to have mentioned it ; nor should I have done it, were it 
not to show that I have been on the losing order ever 
since I entered the service, which is now nearly two 
years.” « 

What a striking lo&on is furnished by this brief sum- 
mary ! flow little was he award of the vast advantages he 
was acquiring in this school of bitter experience! Min 
the hand o£ heaven he stood,” to be shaped and trained for 
its great purposes : and every trial and vicissitude of his 
early life but fitted him to cope with one or other of the 
varied ahdwnultifarious duties of his future destiny. V < ' 

Hut though, under the Baddening influence v of debility 
and # defeat, he might <cpunt the cost of his cam pai gnin g, 
the martial spirit still burned within him. His. connexion 
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with the army, it is true, had ceased at the death of 
Braddock, but his military duties continued as adjutant- 
general of the northern division of the province, and he 
immediately issued orders for the county lieutenants *to 
hold the militia in readiness for parade and exercise, fore- 
seeing that, in the present defenceless state of the frontier, 
there would be # nced of their services. 

Tidings of the rout and retreat of the army had circu- 
lated far and near* and spread consternation throughout 
the country. Immediate incursions both of French and 
Indians were apprehended, and volunteer companios began 
to form, for the purpose of marching across the mountains 
to the scene of danger. It was intimated to Washington 
that his services would again be wanted on the frontier. 
He declared instantly that he was ready to serve his 
country to the extent of his powers, «but never on the same 
terms as heretofore. 

On the 4Jh erf August, Governor Dinwiddie convened 
the Assembly to devise measures for the ptflblic safety. 
The sense of danger had quickened the slow patriotism of 
the burgesses; they no longed held back supplies; forty 
thousand pounds were promptly voted, and orders issued 
for the raising of a regiment of One thousancUmen. 

Washington’s friends urged him to present himself at 
Williamsburg as a candidat&*for the command ; they were 
confident of his success, notwithstanding that strong 
interest was making for the governor’s favourite, Colonel* 
limes. * » 

With mingled modesty and pride, Washington declined 
to be a solicitor. The only tc^ms, he said, on which he 
would aocept a commanjl, were a certainty as to rank and 
emoluments, a right to appoint his* field officers, and the 
supply of a sufficient military chest; but to solicit the 
command, and,' at the same time, to make stipulations, 
would be a little incongruous, and carry with it the face of 
self-sufficiency. “If,” added he, “the command should 
be offered to me, the case will then be altered, as I should 
be at liberty to make such objections as reason,* and my 
small experience, have pointed out.” • • 

While this was in agitation, he received letters from his 
•mother, again imploring him not t& risk himself in these 
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frontiei wars. His answer was characteristic, blending the 
filial deference with which he was accustomed from child- 
hood to treat her with a calm patriotism of the Soman stamp* 
*“ Honoured Madam : If it is in my power to avoid going 
to the Ohio again, I shall ; but if the command is pressed 
upon me by the general voice of the countiy, and offered 
upon such terms as cannot be objected against, it would 
deflect dishonour on me to refuse it ; and that, I am sure, 
must, and ought, to give you greater uneasiness than my 
going in an honourably command, upon no other terms 
will I accept it. At pfesent I have no proposals made to 
mo, nor have I any advice of such an intention, except 
from private hands.” 

On the very day that this letter was despatched, August 
14, ho received intelligence of his appointment to the com- 
mand on the terms specified in his letters to his friends. 
His commission nominated him coramanfier-rn-chief of all 
the forces raised, or to be raised in the colony. The 
Assembly also voted three hundred pounds *to him, and 
proportionate sums to the other officers, and to the privates 
of the Virginia companies, 1 Pin consideration of their gallant 
conduct, and their losses in the late battle. 

The officer^ next in command under him were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adam Stephens and Major Andrew Lewis. The 
former, it will be recollecte^had been with him in the 
unfortunate affair at the Great Meadows : his advance in 
' rank shows that his c<Siduct had been meritorious. 

The appointment of Washington to his present station was 
the more gratifying and honourable from. being a popular- 
one, made in deforenco to public sentiment; to which 
Governor Dinwiddie was Obliged to sacrifice his strong in- 
clination in favour of Colonel I fines. It is thought that 
the governor never afterwards Regarded Washington with 
a friendly eye. His conduct towards him subsequently 
was on various occasions cold and ungracious . 1 

It is worthy of note that the early popularity of Wash- 
ington was not the result of brilliant achievements or signal 
success;, on the contrary, it rose among trials and reverses, 
and may Umostbp said to have been the< fruit of defeats. 

• Sparks' Writing If Washington, vol. ii., p. 161, note. 
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It remains an honourable testimony ,of Virginian intelli- 
gence, that^the sterling, enduring, but undazzling qualities 
of Washington were thus early discerned and appreciated, 
though only heralded by misfortunes. The admirable 
manner in which he had conducted himself under these 
misfortunes, %nd the sagacity and practical wisdom he had 
displayed on all occasions, were universally acknowledged ; 
and it was observed that, had his modest counsels been 
adopted by the unfortunate Braddock, a totally different 
result might have attended the Me campaign. 

An instance of this high appreciation of his merits occurs 
in a sermon preached on the 17th of August by the Rev. 
Samuel Davis, wherein he cites him as “ that heroic youth, 
Colonel Washington, whom I cannot hut hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner for some important service 
to his country” # The expressions of the worthy clergyman 
may have been deemed enthusiastic at the time ; viewed 
in connection with subsequent events they appear almost 
prophetic. 

Having held a conference jvith Governor Dinwiddie at 
Williamsburg, and received his instructions, Washington 
repaired, on the 14th of September, to Winchester, where 
he fixed his head quarters. It was a place y St of trifling 
magnitude, but important from its position ; being a central 
point where the main roads met, leading from north to 
south, and east to west, and commanding the channels of 
traffic and communication between -some of the most im- 
portant colonies and a great extent of frontier. 

Here he was brought into frequent and cordial commu- 
nication with his old friend Lord Fairfax. The stir of war 


had revived a spark of that military firo which animated 
the veteran * nobleman in the days*of his youth, when an 
officer in the cavalry regiment of the Blues. He was lord- 
lieutenant of the county. Greenway Court was his head- 
quarters. He had organized a' troop of horse," which occa- 
sionally was exercised about the lawn of his domain, and 
he was now as prompt to mount bis steed for a cavalry 
parade as he # ever was for a fox chase. The 'arrival of 
Washington frequently brought the old nobleman to Win- 
chester to aid the young commander with bis counsels or 
his swokL 
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His services wer^oon put in requisition. Washington, 
having visited the frontier posts, established recruiting 
plaoes, and taken other measures of security, had set off for 
Williamsburg on military business, when an express arrived 
at Winchester from Colonel Stephens, who commanded at 
Fort Cumberland, giving the alarm that a bqdy of Indians 
wera ravaging the country, burning the houses, and slaugh- 
tering the inhabitants. * The express was instantly for- 
warded after Washington : in the meantime, Lord Fairfax 
sent out orders for the militia of Fairfax andPrince William 
counties to arm and hasten to the defence of Winchester, 
where all was confusion and affright. One fearful account 
followed another. The whole country beyond it was said 
to be at the mercy of the savages. They had blockaded 
the rangers in the little fortresses or outposts provided 
for the protection of neighbourhoods. They^were advancing 
upon Winchester with fire, tomahawk, and scalping-knife. 
The country people were flocking into • the* town for 
safety — the townspeople were moving off to the settle- 
ments beyond the Blue Ridge. The beautiful valley of 
the Shenandoah was likely to become a scene of savage 
desolation. 

In the heighf of the confusion Washington rode into the 
town. He had been overtaken by Colonel Stephens’ ex- 
press. His presence inspired tfome degree of confidence, 
and he succeeded in stepping most of the fugitives. He 
would have taken the field at once against the savages, be- 
lieving their numbers to be few : but not more than twenty- 
five of the militia could be mustered for the service. The 
rest refused to stir — they would rather die with their wives 
and ohildren. « 

Expresses were sent 8ff to hurry up the militia ordered 
out by Lord Fairfax. Scouts wefe ordered out to discover 
the number of the foe, and convey assurances of suooour to 
the rangers Said to be blocked up in the fortresses* though 
Washington suspected the latter to be “ more encompassed 
by fear than by the enemy” Smiths were set to work to 
furbish up ana repair such fire-arms as werq in file place, 
and waggons were sfent off for musket balls, flints, and pro* 
visioiDS. • # 

Instead, however, ot animated co-operation, Washington 
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was encountered by difficulties at every^step. The waggons 
in question had to be impressed, and the* waggoners com- 
pelled by force to assist. “No orders,” writes he, “.are 
obeyed, but such as a party of soldiers or my own drawn 
sword enforces. Without this, not a single horse, for the 
most earnest cmcasion, can be had— to such a pitch has the 
insolence of these people arrived, by having every paint 
hitherto submitted to them. However, I have given up 
none, where his majesty’s service requires the contraiy, and 
where my proceedings are justified by my instructions ; nor 
will I, unless they execute what they threaten — that is, 
blow out our brains.” 

One is tempted to smile at this tirade about the “ inso- 
lence of the people,” and this zeal for “liis majesty’s 
service,” on the part of Washington ; but he was as yet a 
young man and £ young officer ; lo/al to his sovereign, and 
with high notions of military authority, which he had ac- 
quired in the camp of Braddock. 

What he thus terms insolence was the dawifing spirit of 
independence, which he was^ afterwards the foremost to 
cherish and promote; and which, in the present instance, 
had been provoked by the rough treatment from the mili- 
tary, which the waggoners and others of th<? yodmanry had 
experienced when employed in Braddock’s campaign, and 
by the neglect to pay thein for their services. Much of 
Washington’s difficulties also arow, doubtlessly, from 
inefficiency of the military laws, for an amendment of which 
he had in vain made repeated applications to Governor 
Dinwiddie. 

In the mean time the panic and confusion increased. On 
Sunday an express hurried into town, breathless with haste 
and terror. The Indians, he said,* were but twelve miles 
off; they had attacked thfc house of Isaac Julian; the-inha- 
bitants were flying for their lives. Washington immedi- 
ately ordered the town guards to be strengthened ; armed 
some recruits who had just arrived, and sent out two scouts 
to reconnoitre the enemy. It wqp a sleepless night in 
Winchester. * Jlorror increased with the dawn»; before the 
Ijnen could be paraded a, second express Arrived, ten times 
Sjnore terrified than the former, ^he Indians were within 
m miles of the town, killing and destroying all before 
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them. He liad heart} the constant firing of the savages and 
the shrieks of their victims. 

The terror of Winchester now passed all boufods. Wash- 
ington put himself at the head of about forty men, militia 
and recruits, and pushed for the scene of carnage. 

The result is almost too ludicrous for record. The whole 
cause of the alarm proved to be three drunken troopers, 
carousing, hallooing, uttering the most unheard of impre- 
cations, and ever and anon firing off their pistols. Wash- 
ington interrupted then> in the midst of their revel and 
blasphemy, and conducted them prisoners to town. 

The reported attack on the house of Isaac Julian proved 
equally an absurd exaggeration. The ferocious party of 
Indians turned put to be a mulatto and -a negro in quest of 
cattle. They had been scon by a child of Julian, who 
alarmed his father, wh<7 alarmed the neighbourhood. 

“ These circumstances, ” says Washington, “ show what 
a panic prevails among the people ; how much {hey are all 
alarmed at fhe most usual and customary cries ; and yet 
how impossible it is to get ^them to act in any respect for 
their common safety. ,, 

They certainly present a lively picture of the feverish 
state of a frontier community, hourly in danger of Indian 
ravage and butchery ; than which no kind of warfare is 
more fraught with real and imaginary horrors. 

0 The alarm thus originating had spread throughout the 
country. A captain,, who arrived with recruits from Alex- 
andria, reported that he had found the road across the Blue 
.Ridge obstructed by crowds of people flying for their lives, 
whom he endeavoured in vain to stop. They declared that 
Winchester was in flames ! * 

At length the band \>f Indians, whose ravages had pro- 
duced this consternation throughout the land, and whose 
numbers did not exceed one hundred and fifty, being 
satiated with carnage, conflagration, and plunder, retreated, 
bearing off spoils and captives. Intelligent scouts sent 
out by Washington, followed their traces, and brought book 
certain intelligence that they had recrossed the Allegany 
Mountains, and ifetumed to their homes on Ihe Ohio. This 
rejjorfc allayed thew public panio and restored temporary 
quiet to the harassed frontier. 
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Most of the Indians engaged in these ravages were 
Delawares and Shawnees, who, sinfee JJraddoek’s defeat, 
liad been gained over by the French. A principal insti- 
gator was said to be Washington’s old acquaintance, 
Shengis, and a reward was offered for his head. 

Scarooyadi, successor to the half-king, remained true to 
the English •and vindicated his people to the Governor 
and Council of Pennsylvania from the charge of having 
had any share in Jhe late massacres. As to the defeat at 
the Monongahela, “ it was owin£,” he said, “to the pride 
and ignorance of that great general (Braddock) that came 
from England. He is now dead ; but he was a bad man 
when he was alive. He looked upon us as dogs, and 
would never hear anything that was said to him. We 
often endeavoured to advise him, and tell him of the 
danger ho was in with his soldiers ; but he never appeared 
pleased with fls, and that was the reason that a great 
many of our v^arriors left him.” - 

Scarooyadi was ready with his warriors take up the 
hatchet again with their English brothers against the 
French. “ Let us unite our Strength,” said he ; “ you are 
numerous, and all the English governors along your sea- 
shore can raise men enough ; but don’t leUthose that come 
from over the great seas bo concerned any moro. They 
are unfit to fight in the woods . Let us go ourselves — we that came 
out of this ground” % % 

No one felt more strongly than Washington the im- 
portance, at this trying juncture, of securing the assistance 
of these forest warriors. “It is in their power,” said he, 
“to be of infinite use to us ; and without Indians, wo shall 
never be able to cope with these cruel foes to our country .” 3 

Washington had no time to inform himself of the fate 
of the other enterpriser included in this year’s plan of 
military operations. We shall briefly dispose of them, for 
the sake of carrying on the general course of events. The 
historjr of Washington is linked with the history of the 
colonies. ^ The defeat of Braddock paralyzed the expedition 
against Niagara. Many of Genera* Shirley’s tjoops, which 
were assemble! at Albany, struck with Hhe consternation 

8 Hazard’s Register of Perm., v., fk 252, 206. 

8 Letter to Dinwiddie, * * 
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which it caused throughout the country* deserted. Most 
of the batteau men, wnt> were to transport stores by variout 
streams* returned home. It was near the end °of August 
before Shirley was in force at Oswego. Time was lost in 
building boats for the lake. Storms and head winds 
ensued ; then sickness : military incapacity in the general 
completed the list of impediments. Defernng the com- 
pletion of the enterprise until the following year, Shirley 
returned to Albany with the main part of his forces in 
October, leaving about se>en hundred men to garrison the 
fortifications he had commenced at Oswego. 

To General William Johnson, it will be recollected, had 
been confided the expedition against Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain. Preparations were made for it in Albany, 
whence the troops were to march, and the artillery, 
ammunition, and stores 1 to be conveyed qp the Hudson 
to the carrying-place between that river and Lake St, 
Sacrament, as it was termed by the French, Jbut Lake 
George, as Johnson named it, in honour of his sovereign. 
At the carrying-place a fort v^as commenced, subsequently 
called Fort Edward. Part of the troops remained under 
General Lyman, to complete and garrison it; the main 
force proceeded under General Johnson to Lake George, 
the plan being to descend that lake to its outlet at 
Ticonderoga, in Lake Champlain. Having to attend the 
arrival of batteaux forwarded for the purpose from Albany 
by the carrying-place, Johnson encamped at the south end 
1 of the lake. Heo had with him between five and six 
thousand troops of New York and New England, and a 
host of Mohawk warriors, loyally devoted to him. 

It so happened that a French forpe of upwards of three 
thousand men, under t be Baron de Dieskau, an old general 
of high reputation, had recently arrived at Quebec, 
destined against Oswego. The baron had proceeded to 
Montreal, and sent forward thence seven hundred of his 
troops, when news arrived of the army gathering on Lake 
George for the attack on Crown Point, perhaps for an 
inroad intooCanada. The public were in consternation; 
yielding to then* importunities, the baron* took post at 
Crowp Point for its<defence. Beside his regular troops, W 
had with him eight hundred {Canadians, and seven hundred 

, 1 ■ a** * 
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Indians of different tribes. The latter were under the 
general command of the Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre, 
the veteran officer to whom Washington had delivered? the 
despatches of Governor Dinwiddle on his diplomatic 
mission to the frontier. The chevalier was a man of great 
influence amQpg the Indians. 

In the mean time Johnson remained encamped at .the 
south end of Lake George, awaiting the arrival of his 
batteaux. The camp was protected in the rear by the lake, 
in front by a bulwark of felled t£ees ; and was flanked by 
thickly wooded swamps. 

On the 7th of September, the Indian scouts brought 
word that they had discovered three large roads made 
through the forests toward Fort Edward. An attack on 
that post was apprehended. Adams, a hardy waggoner, 
rode express yith orders to tlie commander to draw 
all the troops within the works. About midnight came 
other scouts. *They had seen the French within four miles 
of the carrying-place. They had heard the report of a 
musket, and the voice of a man ciy ing for mercy, supposed 
to.be the unfortunate Adams. In the morning Colonel 
Williams was detached with one thousand men, and two 
hundred Indians, to intercept the enemy iff their retreat. 

Within two hours after their departure a heavy fife of 
musketry, in the midst of the forest, about three or four 
miles off, told of a warm encounter. The drums beat to 
arms; all were at their posts. The firing grew sharper and 
sharper, and nearer and nearer. The detachment under 
Williams was evidently retreating. Colonel Cole was sent 
with three hundred men to cover their retreat. The 
breastwork of trees was manned. Some heavy cannon were 
dragged up to strengthen the froflt. A number of men 
were stationed with a fiSld-piece on an eminence on the 
left flank. 

# In a short time fugitives made their appearance; first 
singly, then in masses, flying in confusion, with a rattling 
fire behind them, and the horrible Indian war-whoop. 
• Consternation* seised upon the camp, especially* when the 
French emerged from the forest in battle array, led by the 
Baron Dieskau, the gallant congnander of Crown Joint. 

as daring as himself, the camp 


Had alLhis troops been 
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might have been canned by assault ; but the Canadians and 
Indians held baok, pbsted themselves behind trees, and 
took* to busbjighting. * 

The Baron was left with his regulars (two hundred 
grenadiers) in front of the camp. He kept up a fire by 
platoons, but at too great a distance to do mtj ch mischief ; 
the Canadians and Indians fired from their coverts. The 
artillery played on them in return. The camp, having 
recovered from its panic, opened a fire of musketry. The 
engagement became general. The French grenadiers stood 
their ground bravely for a long time, but were dreadfully 
cut up by the artillery and small arms. The action slack- 
ened on the part of the French, until after a long contest 
they gave way. J ohnson’s men and the Indians then leaped 
over the breastwork, and a chance-medley fight ensued 
that ^nded in the slaughter, rout, or capture of the enemy. 

The Baron do Dieskau had been disabled by a wound m 
the leg. One of his men, who endeavoured*to assist him, 
was shot do^n by his side. The Baron, left alone in the 
retreat, was found by the pursuers' leaning against the 
stump of a tree. As they approached, he felt for his watch 
to insure kind treatment by delivering it up. A soldier, 
thinking he wa!& drawing forth a pistol to defend himself, 
shot him through the hips. He ^as conveyed a prisoner 
to the camp, but ultimately died of liis wounds. 

« The Baron had really ret off from Crown Point to surprise 
Fort Edward, and, if successful, to push on to Albany and 
Schenectady; lay^liem in ashes, and cut off all communi- 
cation with Oswego. The Canadians and Indians, however, 
refused to attack the fort, fearful of its camion ; he had 
changed his plan, therefore, and determined to surprise the 
camp. In the encounter with the detachment under 
Williams, the brave Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre lost 
his life. On the part of the Americans, Hendrick, a famous 
old Mohawl? sachem, grand ally of General Johnson, was 
slain. 

Johnson himself received a slight wound early in the 
action, and retired to his tent. He did no$ follow up the 
victory as he stfoirid have done, alleging that it was 
first imeessary to build ^strong fort at his encampment, by 
way of keeping up a communication with Albany^and fcy 
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the time this was completed, it would be too late to advance 
against Crown Point. He accordingly abated a stockaded 
fort, which* received the name of William Henry ; tod 
having garrisoned it, returned to Albany. His services, 
although they gained him no laurel-wreath, were rewarded, 
by government with five thousand pounds, and "a baro- 
netcy ; and he was made Superintendent of Indian Affairs . 4 


CHAPTER ilX. 

Reform in the Militia Laws— Discipline of the Troops— Dagworthy and 
the Question of Precedence — Washington’s Journey to Boston— Style 
of Travelling — Conference with Shirley — The Earl of Loudoun — 
Military Rule for the Colonies— Washington at New York— Miss 
Mary Philipse. t ^ 

Mortifying experience had convinced Washington of the 
inefficiency of Jhe militia laws, and he now set about 
effecting a reformation. Through his great? and perse- 
vering efforts, an act was passed in the Virginia legisla- 
ture giving prompt operation to courts-martial ; punishing 
insubordination, mutiny and desertion with adequate 
severity ; strengthening the authority of a commander, so 
as to enable him to enforce order and discipline among 
officers as well as privates ; and to avail himself, in time 
of emergency, and for the common safety, of the meansu 
and services of individuals. 

This being effected, he proceeded to fill up his companies, 
and to enforce this newly-defined authority within his 
camp. All gaming, drinking, quarrelling, swearing, and 
similar excesses, were pjohibited under severe penalties. 

In disciplining bis men, they were instructed not merely 
in ordinary and regular tactics, but in all the strategy of 
Indian warfare, and what is called “bush-fighting,” — a 
knowledge indispensable in the wild wars of the*wildemess. 
Stockaded forts, too, were constructed at various points, as 

^ of refuge and defence, in exposed neighbourhoods. 

1 shelter of these, the inhabitants began to return to 
• . • 

4 Johnson’s Letter to the Colonial Governors, Sept. 9th. 1753, 
London Mag., 1755, p. 544. Holmes’ Am. Annals, vol. ii. # ». 63. 
4th edit., 1829. 
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their deserted homos. A shorter and better road, also, 
was opened by bun between Winchester and Cumberland 
for«the transmission of reinforcements and supplies. 

His exertions, however, were impeded by one of those 
questions of precedence, which had so often annoyed him, 
arising -from the difference between crown ^nd provincial 
commissions. Maryland having by a scanty appropriation 
raised a small militia force, stationed a Captain Dagworthy, 
with a company of thirty men, at Fort Cumberland, which 
stood within the boundaries of that province. Dagworthy 
had" served in Canada in the preceding war, and had re- 
ceived a king’s commission. This he had since commuted 
for half-pay, and, of course, had virtually parted with its 
privileges. He was nothing more, therefore, than a Mary- 
land provincial captain, at the head of thirty men. He 
no#, however, assumed to act under his royal commission, 
and refused to obey the orders of any officer, however high 
his rank, who merely held his commission from <a governor. 
Nay, when c Governor, or rather Cqjonel Innes, who com- 
manded at the fort, was called away to North Carolina by 
his private affairs, the captain took upon himself the com- 
mand, and insisted upon it as his right. 

Parties instantly rose, and quarrels ensued among the 
inferior officers; grave question# were agitated between 
the Governors of Maryland and Virginia, -as to the fort 
•itself; the former claiming it as within his province, the 
latter insisting that, as it had been built according to orders 
sent by the king, it was a king’s fort, and could not be 
subject to the authority of Maryland. 

Washington refrained from mingling in this dispute; 
but intimated that if the commander-in-chief of the forces 
of Virginia must yield*precedence to a Maryland captain 
of thirty men, he should have to*resign his commission, as 
ne had been compelled to do before, by a question of mili- 
tary rank. • 

So difficult was it, however, to settle these disputes of 
precedence, especially # where the claims of two governors 
came in Collision, that it was determined to refer the -mat- 
ter to Major-General Shirley, who had succeeded Braddook . 
in thp general command Of the colonies. For tjiis purpose 
Washington was to go to Boston, obtain a decision from 
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Shirley of the point in dispute* and a general regulation, 
by which these difficulties could be *preventcd in future. 
It was thought, also, that in a conference with the com- 
mander-in-chief he might inform himself of the military 
measures in contemplation. 

Accordingly, on the 4th o'. February (1756), leaving 
Colonel Adam*Stephens in command of the troops, Wash- 
ington set out on his mission, accompanied by his aide-de- 
camp, Captain George Mercer of Virginia, and Captain 
Stewart of the Virginia light hojse ; the officer who had 
taken care of General Braddock id his last moments. 

In those days the conveniences of travelling, even be- 
tween our main cities, were few, and the roads execrable. 
The party, therefore, travelled in Virginia style, on horse- 
back, attended by their black servants in livery. 1 In this 
way they accomplished a journey <*f five hundred milep in 
the depth of whiter ; stopping for some days at Philadelphia 
and New York. Those cities were then comparatively 
small, and*the arrival of a party of young Southern officers 
attracted attention. The late disastrous battle was still 
the theme of every tongue, *fnd the honourable way in 
which these young officers had acquitted themselves in it, 
made them objects of universal interest. m Washington’s 

1 We have hitherto treateef of Washington in his campaigns in the 
wilderness, frugal and scanty in his equipments, often, very probably, 
in little better than hunter’s garb. His^present excursion through 
some of the Atlantic cities presents him in a different aspect. His 
recent intercourse with young British officers had probably elevated 
his notions as to style in dress and appearance: aff least we are inclined 
to suspect so from the following aristocratical order for clothes, sent 
shortly before the time in question, to his correspondent in London. 

“ 2 complete livery suits for servants; with a spare cloak, and all 
other necessary trimmings Tor two suits # more. I would have you 
choose the livery by ou? arms, only as the field of the arms is white, X 
think the clothes had better not be quite so, but nearly like the in- 
closed. The trimmings and facings of scarlet, and a scarlet waistcoat. 
If livery lace is not quite disused, I should be glad to have the cloaks 
laced. I like that fashion best, and two silver-laced hats for the above 
servants. 

“ 1 set of horse furniture, with liverja lace, with the Washington 
©rest on the housings, &c. The cloak to be of the stm& piece and 
colour of the clothes. • • 

“ 3 gold and soarlet sword-knots. 3 silver and blue do. 1 fashion* 
able gold-laced hat.” • * 
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fame, especially, had gone before him ; having been spread 
by the officers who Had served with him, and by the public 
honours decreed min by the Virginian legislature. “ Your 
name,” wrote his former fellow-campaigner, Gist, in a letter 
dated in the preceding autumn, “is more talked of in 
Philadelphia than that of any other person in the army, and 
everybody seems willing to venture under y<Sur command.” 

With those prepossessions in his favour, when we consider 
Washington’s noble person and dcmeanqpr, his consummate 
horsemanship, the admii^ble horses he was accustomed to 
ride, and the aristocratical style of his equipments, we 
may imagine the effect produced by himself and his little 
cavalcade as they clattered through the streets of Phila- 
delphia, and New York, and Boston. It is needless to say 
their sojourn in each city was a continual fete. 

The mission to General Shirley was entirely successful 
as to the question of rank. A written *order from the 
commandor-in-ohiof determined that Dagvyorthy was en- 
titled to the rank of a provincial captain only, and, of 
course, must on all occasions give precedence to Colonol 
Washington as a provinciaf field officer. The latter was 
disappointed, however, in the hope of getting himself and 
his officers pufeupon the regular establishment, with com- 
missions from the king, and had>to remain subjected to 
mortifying questions of rank and etiquette when serving 
in company with regular troops. 

From General Shirley he learnt that the main objects of 
tho ensuing campaign would he the reduction of Fort 
Niagara, so as to cut off tho communication between 
Canada and Louisiana; tho capture of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, as a measure of safety for New York ; the 
besieging of Fort Duquesne, and the menacing of Quebec 
by a body of troops which were to advance by the 
Kennebec River. 

The official career of General Shirley was drawing to a 
close. Though a man of good parts, he had always, until 
recently, acted in a civil capacity, and proved incompetent 
to conduct ^military Sperations. lie was recalled to 
England, ana was^o be superseded by General Abercrojnbio, 
who was coming ouj. with two regiments. 

Th6 general commamf in America, however, was to be 
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held by the Earl of Loudoun, who was invested with 
powers almost equal to those of a Viceipy, being placed 
above all the colonial governors. These might clairj to 
be civil and military representatives of their sovereign 
within their respective colonies; but, even there, were 
bound to defer and yield precedence to this their official 
superior. This was part of a plan devised long since, but 
now first brought into operation, by which the ministry 
hoped to unite it© colonies under military rule, and 
oblige the assemblies, magistrates* and people, to furnish 
quarters and provide a general fund, subject to the control 
of this military dictator. 

Beside his general command, the Earl of Loudoun was 
to be governor of Virginia and colonel of a royal American 
regiment of four battalions, to be raised in the colonies, 
but furnished yith officers who, ■like himself, had seen 
foreign service. The campaign would open on his arrival, 
which, it vas expected, would be early in the spring, and 
brilliant results were anticipated. • 

Washington remained ten days in Boston, attending, 
with great interest, the meetings of the Massachusetts 
legislature, in which the plan of military operations was 
ably discussed, and receiving the most hospitable atten- 
tions from the polite and intelligent society of the place, 
after which he returned to New York. 

Tradition gives very different ^motives from those of 
business for his two sojourns in the latter city. He found 
there an early friend and schoolmate, Ijeverly Robinson, 
son of John Robinson, speaker of tho Virginia House of 
Burgesses. He was living happily and prosperously with 
a young and wealthy Jbride, having mairied one of the 
nieces and heiresses of Mr. Adolphns Fhilipse, a rich land- 
holder, whose manor-house is still to be seen on the banks 
of the Hudson. At tho house of Mr. Beverly Robinson, 
where Washington was an honoured guest, he met Miss 
Mary Philips©, sister and co-heiress of Mrs. Robinson, a 
young lady whose personal attractions aro said to have 
rivalled her reputed wealth. # • 

We have already given an instanee *of Washington’s 
early sensibility to female eharqjs. A life, however, of 
constant activity and care, passed for the most part JTn the 
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wilderness and on the frontier, far from female society, 
had left little i^ood*or leisure for the indulgence of the 
tender sentiment, but made him more sensible, in the 
present briof interval of gay and social life, to the at- 
tractions of an elegant woman, brought up in the polite 
circle of New York. 

That he was an open admirer of Miss Philipso is an 
historical fact ; that he sought her hand, but was refused, 
is traditional, and not very probable. <*His military rank, 
his early laurels and distinguished presence, were all 
calculated to win favour in female eyes ; but his sojourn 
in New York was brief; he may have been diffident in 
urging his suit with a lady accustomed to the homage of 
society and surrounded by admirers. The most probable 
version of the story is, that ho was called away by his 
public duties before he* had made sufficient approaches in 
his siege of tho lady’s heart to warrant a summons to 
surrender. In the latter part of March we fjjid him at 
Williamsburg, attending the opening of the legislature of 
Virginia, eager to promote measures for the protection of 
the frontier and the capture of Fort Duquesne, tho leading 
object of his ambition. Maryland and Pennsylvania were 
erecting forts «ifor the defence of their own borders, but 
showed no disposition to co-operate with Virginia in the 
field, and . artillery, artillerymen, and engineers, were 
wanting for an attach on fortified places. Washington 
urged, therefore, an augmentation of the provincial forces, 
and various impipve mentis in the militia laws. 

While thus engaged, he received a letter from a friend 
and confidant in New York, warning him to hasten back 
to that city before it was too late, # as Captain Morris, who 
had been his fellow aide-de-camp under Braddock, was 
laying close siege to Miss Philipse. Sterner alarms, hpw- 
ever, summoned him in another direction. Expresses 
from Winchester brought word that the French had made 
another sortie from Fort Duquesne, accompanied by bands 
of savages, and were spreading terror and desolation 
through 4bp country.* In this moment of exigency all 
softer claims wete iorgotten ; Washington 'repaired in all 
haste to his post jt Winchester, and Captain Morris was 
left £q urge his suit unnvalled and carry off the prize* 
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• CHAPTER XX. 

Troubles in the Shenandoah Valley— Greenway Court and Lord Fairfax 
in danger— Alarms at Winchester — Washington appealed to for pro- 
tection — Attached by the Virginia Press — Honoured by the Public — 
Projects for Defence— Suggestions of Washington— The Gentlemen 
Associators— Retreat of the Savages — Expedition against Kittanning 
— Captain Hugh Mercer — Second Struggle through the Wilderness. 

Report had not exaggerated the troubles of the frontier. 
It was marauded by merciless bands of savages, led, in 
some instances, by Frenchmen. Travellers were mur- 
dered, farmhouses burnt down, families butchered, and 
even stockaded forts, or houses of refuge, attacked in open 
day. The marauders had crossed the mountains and 
penetrated the #valley of the Shenandoah, and several 
persons had fallen beneath the tomahawk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Winchester. 

Washington’s old friend, Lord Fairfax, founJ himself no 
longer safe in his rural abode* Greenway Court was in 
the midst of a woodland region, affording a covert 
approach for the stealthy savage. His lordship was con- 
sidered a great chief, whose scalp would be^m inestimable 
trophy for an Indian warrior. Fears were entertained, 
therefore, by his friends, that an attempt would be made 
to surprise him in his green- woo* castle. His nephew^ 
Colonel Martin, of the militia, who resided with him, 
suggested the expediency of a romoval to* the lower settle- 
ments beyond the Blue Ridge. The high-spirited old 
nobleman demurred ; his hea^t cleaved to the home which 
he had formed for himself in the wilderness. “ I am an 
old man,” said he, “ and it is of litfle importance whether 
I fall by the tomahawk of die of disease and old age ; but 
you are young, and, it is to be hoped, have many years 
before you, therefore decide for us both ; my dhly fear is, 
that, if we retire, the whole district will break up and 
take to flight ; and this fine countsy, which I have been 
at such cost and trouble to improve, will £gaiif Become a 
wilderness.” * 

Colonel Martin took but a short time to deliberate. # He 
knew the fearless character of his uncle, and perceived 
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what was his inclination. He considered that his lordship 
had numerous detainers, white and black, jvith hardy 
huntsmen and foresters to rally round him, and that 
Greenway Court was at no great distance from Winchester; 
he decided, therefore, that they should remain and abide 
the course of events. * 

Washington, on his arrival at Winchester, found the 
inhabitants in great dismay. He resolved immediately to 
organize a force, composed partly of tro6ps from Fort Cum- 
berland, partly of militia 0 from Winchester and its vicinity, 
to put himself at its head, and 44 scour the woods and sus 
pected places in all the mountains and valloys of this part 
of the frontier, in quest of the Indians and their more cruel 
associates.” 

He accordingly despatched an express to Fort Cumber- 
land with orders for a detachment from the garrison ; 44 but 
how,” said he, “ are men to be raised at Winchester, sinco 
oiders are no longer regarded in the county?” * 

Lord Fairfax, and other militia officers with whom he 
consulted, advised that each captain should call a private 
muster of his men, and read before them an address, or 
44 exhortation” as it was called, being an appeal to their 
patriotism an(f fears, and a summons to assemble on the 
15th of April to enrol themselves for the projected mourn, 
tain foray. 

This measure was adopted; the private musterings 
6ccurred ; the exhortation was read ; the time and place of 
assemblage appointed; but, when the day of enrolment 
arrived, not more than fifteen men appeared upon the 
ground. In the mean time Jhe express returned with sad 
accounts from Fort Cumberland. troops could be fur- 
nished from that quarter. The garrison was scarcely 
strong enough for self-defence, having sent out detach- 
ments in different directions. The express had narrowly 
escaped with his life, having been fired upon repeatedly, 
his horse shot under him, and his clothes riddled with 
bullets. The roads, he said, were infested with savages ; 
none but* Ifunters, who knew how to thread the forests at 
night, could travel Vith safety. 

Hcjrrors accumulated at Winchester. Every hour brought 
its tale of terror, true or false, of houses burnt, families 
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massacred, or belcaguored and famishing in stockaded 
torts. The danger approached. A * scouting party had 
been attacked in the W arm Spring Mountain, about twenty 
miles distant, by a large body of French and Indians, 
mostly on horseback. The captain of the scouting party 
and several of his men had been slain, and the rest put to 
flight. • 

An attack on Winchester was apprehended, and the 
terrors of the people rose to agony. They now turned to 
Washington as their main hope.. The women surrounded 
him, holding up their children, 5nd imploring him, with 
tears and cries, to save them from the savages. Tho 
youthful commander looked round on tho suppliant crowd 
with a countenance beaming with pity, and a heart wrung 
with anguish. A letter to Governor Dinwiddie shows tho 
conflict of his feelings. “1 am too little acquainted with 
pathetic langusffee to attempt a description of these people’s 
distresses. Bqt what can I do ? I seo their situation ; I 
know thefr danger, and participate their sufferings, with- 
out having it in my power to give them further relief th&n 
uncertain promises.” “ ThfiT supplicating tears of the 
women, and moving petitions of the men, melt me into 
such deadly sorrow, that I solemnly declare, if I know my 
own mind, I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to tho 
butchering enemy, provided that would contribute to the 
people’s ease.” m 

The unstudied eloquence of this letter drew from two 
governor an instant order for a militia force from the upper 
counties to his assistance ; but the Virginia newspapers, in 
descanting on the frontier troubles, threw discredit on the 
army and its officers, and attached blame to its commander. 
Stung to the quick by this injustice, Washington publicly 
declarod that nothing but the imminent danger of the 
times prevented him from instantly resigning a command 
from which he could never reap either honoyr or benefit. 
His sensitiveness called forth strong letters from his 
friends, assuring him of the high sense entertained at the 
seat of government, and elsewhSre, of his # merits and 
servioes. “ Your good health and fortune are the toast of 
every table,” wrote his early friend, ^Colonel Fairfax, at 
that time a member of the governor’s council. * Your 
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endeavours in the service and defence of your country 
must redound to ^our*honour.” 

“ t Our hopes, dear George,” wrote Mr. Eobinson, the 
speaker of the House of Burgesses, “ are all fixed on you 
for bringing our affairs to a happy issue. Consider what 
fatal consequences to your country your residing the com- 
mand at this time may be, especially as there is no doubc 
most of the officers will follow your example.” 

In fact, the situation and services of*the youthful com- 
mander, shut up in a frontier town, destitute of forces, 
surrounded by savage foes, gallantly, though despairingly, 
devoting himself to the safety of a suffering people, were 
properly understood throughout the country, and excited a 
glow of enthusiasm in his favour. The legislature, too, 
began at length to act, but timidly and inefficiently. “ The 
country knows her danger,” writes one of the members, 
“ but such is her parsimony, that she is willing to wait for 
the rains to wet the powder, and the rats ta eat t the bow- 
strings of tire enemy, rather than attempt to drive them 
from her frontiers.” 

The measure of relief voted by the Assembly was an 
additional appropriation of twenty thousand pounds, and 
an increase of the provincial force to fifteen hundred men. 
With this it was proposed to erect and garrison a chain of 
frontier forts, extending through the ranges of the Allegany 
Mountains, from the gotomac to the borders of North 
Carolina, a distance of between three and four hundred 
miles. This was gne of the inconsiderate projects devised 
by Governor Dinwiddle. 

Washington, in letters to the governor and to the speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, urged the impolicy of such a 
plan, with their actual* force and ‘means. The forts, he 
observed, ought to be within fifteen or eighteen miles of 
each other, that their spies might be able to keep watch 
over the intervening country, otherwise the Indians would 
pass between them unperceived, effect their ravages, and 
escape to the mountains, swamps, and ravines before tho 
troops from % the forts could be assembled to pursue them. 
They ought each to be garrisoned with eighty or a hundred 
men, so as to afforjl detachments of sufficient strength, 
withott leaving the gajrison too weak; for the Indians 
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arc the most stealthy and patient of sjies and lurkers ; will 
lie in wait for days together about small forts of the kind, 
and if they find, by some chance prisoner, that the garrison 
is actually weak, will first surprise and cut off its scouting 
parties, and then attack the fort itself. It was evident, 
therefore, observed he, that, to garrison properly such a 
line of forts, would require at least two thousand men. 
And, oven then, a line of such extent might be broken 
through at one endebefore the other end could yield assist- 
ance. Feigned attacks, also, might be made at one point, 
while the real attack was made at another quite distant; 
and the country be overrun before its widely-posted de- 
fenders could be alarmed and concentrated. Then must 
be taken into consideration the immense oost of building 
so many forts, and the constant and consuming expense of 
supplies and transportation. * 

His idea of a defensive plan was to build a strong fort at 
Winchester, the central point, where all the main roads 
met, of a wide range of scattered settlements, Where tidings 
oould soonest be collected fron^every quarter, and whence 
reinforcements and supplies could most readily be for- 
warded. It was to be a grand deposit of military stores, a 
residence for commanding officers, a place of refuge for the 
women and children in time of alarm, when the men had 
suddenly to take the field ; in a word, it was to be the 
citadel of the frontier. • * 

Beside this, he would have three or four large fortresses- 
erected at convenient distances upon the frontiers, with 
powerful garrisons, so as to be able to throw out, in con- 
stant succession, strong scouting parties to range the 
country. Fort Cumberland he condemned as being out of 
the province, and out of the track of Indian incursion; 
insomuch that it seldom ’received an alarm until all the 
mischief had been effected. 

His representations with respect to military laws and 
regulations were equally cogent. In the late act of the 
Assembly for raising a regiment, it. was provided that, in 
cases of emerg^noy, if recruits should not offer «n "sufficient 
number, the militia might be drafted *to* supply the defi- 
ciencies, but only to serve until December, and not Jo te 
marched out of the province. In this case, said he, before 
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tlioy have entered upon service, or got the least smattering 
of duty, they wifi claim their discharge ; if they are pur- 
suing an enemy who has committed the most? 1 unheard-of 
cruelties, he has only to step across the Potomac and ho is 
safe. Then as to the limits of service, they might just as 
easily have been enlisted for seventeen moijths as seven. 
They would then have been seasoned as well as disciplined; 
“for we find by experience, 1 ” says he, “that our poor 
ragged soldiers would kill the most active militia in five 
davs* marching.” « 

then, as to punishments : death, it was true, had been 
decreed for mutiny and desertion ; but there was no punish- 
ment for cowardice, for holding correspondence with the 
enemy, for quitting or sleeping on one’s post — all capital 
offences, according to the military codes of Europe. Neither 
were there provisions ftr quartering or toileting solders, 
or impressing waggons and other conveyances, in times of 
exigency. To crown all, no cm irt-martial «c oultf sit out of 
Virginia — almost embarrassing regulation w r hen troops 
were fifty or a hundred l^les beyond the frontier. He 
earnestly suggested amendments on all these points, 41s 
well as with regard to the soldiers’ pay, which was less 
than that of thf* regular troops or the troops of most of the 
other provinces. 

All these suggestions, showing, at this youthful age, that 
forethought and circumspection which distinguished him 
throughout life, were repeatedly and eloquently urged upon 
Governor Dinwiddie with very little effect. The plan of a 
frontier line with twenty-three forts was persisted in. Fort 
Cumberland was pertinaciously kept up at a great and use- 
less expense of men and money, $nd the militia laws re- 
mained lax and inefficient. It was decreed, however, that 
the great central fort at Winchester, recommended by 
Washington, should be erected. 

In the hcfight of the alarm a company of one hundred 
gentlemen, mounted and equipped, volunteered their ser- 
vices to repair to th# frontier. They were headed by 
Peyton Randolph, attorney-general, a man deservedly 
popular throughout 1 the province. Their offer was gladly 
accepted. They were Renominated the “ Gentlemen As- 
soefctors,” and great expectations/ of course, were enter- 
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tained from their gallantry and devotion. They were 
empowered, also, to aid with their judgment in the selec- 
tion of places for frontier forts. # 

The “ Gentlemen Associators,” like all gentlemen asso- 
ciators in similar emergencies, turned out with great zeal 
and spirit, and immense popular effect, but wasted their 
fire in preparation and on the march. Washington, who 
woll understood the value of such aid, observed dryly in a 
letter to Governor J)inwiddie, “lam heartily glad that you 
have fixed upon these gentlemen^to point out the places 
for erecting forts, but regret to find their motions so slow.” 
There is no doubt that they would have conducted them- 
selves gallantly had they been put to the test, but before 
they arrived near the sceno of danger tho alarm was over. 
About the beginning of May, scouts brought in word that 
the tracks of tjje marauding savdges tended toward Fort 
Duquesne, as if on the return. In a little while it was 
ascertained thaA they had rocrossed the Allegany Mountain 
to the Ohio, in such numbers as to leave a beaten track 
equal to that made in the pr^eding year by the army of 
Btojddock. 

The repeated inroads of the savages called for an 
effectual and permanent check. The idea* of being con- 
stantly subject to the irruptions of a deadly foe, that moved 
with stealth and mystery, and was only to be traced by its 
ravages, and counted by its footprints, discouraged a^ 
settlement of the country. The beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah was; fast becoming a dcse^ed and a silent 
place. Her people, for the most part, had fled to the 
older settlements south of tho mountains, and the Blue 
Ridge was likely soon tp become virtually the frontier line 
of the province. •» 

We have to record one signal act of retaliation on the 
perfidious tribes of the Ohio, in which a person whose 
name subsequently became dear to Americans was con- 
cerned. Prisoners who had escaped from the savages 
, reported that Shingis, Washington’s faithless ally, and 
another sachem, called Captain Jacobs, were thp two heads 
of the hostile Bands that had desolated- thb frontier. That 
they lived at Kittanning, an Indian t&wn, about twenty 
miles above Fort Duquesne ■/ at wnich their warriors* were 
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fitted out for incursions, and whither they returned with 
their prisoners amd phinder. Captain Jacobs was a daring 
fellqw, and scoffed at palisadoed forts. “He* could take 
any fort,” he said, “ that would catch fire.” 

A party of two hundred and eighty provincials, resolute 
men, undertook to surprise and destroy this savage nest. 
It was commanded by Colonel John Armstrong; and with 
him went Dr., now Captain Hugh Mercer, eager to revenge 
the savage atrocities of which he had bc^n a witness at the 
defeat of Braddock. * 

Armstrong led his men rapidly, but secretly, over moun- 
tain and through forest, until, after a long and perilous 
march, they reached the Ohio. It was a moonlight night 
when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kittanning. 
They were guided to the village by whoops and yells, and 
the sound of the Indiana drum. The warriors were cele- 
brating their exploits by the triumphant scalp-dance. 
After a while the revel ceased, and a number qf fires ap- 
peared here^and there in a corn-field. They were made by 
such of the Indians as slepj^ in the open air, and were in- 
tended to drive off the gnats. Armstrong and his men l|y 
down “ quiet and hush,” observing everything narrowly, 
and waiting until the moon should set, and the warriors be 
asleep. At length the moon went down, the fires burned 
low, all was quiet. Armstrong now roused his men, some 
flf whom, wearied by their long march, had fallen asleep. 
He divided his forces ; part were to attack the warriors m 
the corn-field, pa$t were despatched to the houses, which 
were dimly seen by the first streak of day. There was 
sharp firing in both quarters, for the Indians, though taken 
by surprise, fought bravely, inspired by the war-whoop of 
their chief, Captain Jacobs. The women and children fled 
to the woods. Several of the provincials were killed and 
wounded. Captain Hugh Mercer received a wound in the 
arm, and was taken to the top of a hill. The fierce chief- 
tain, Captain Jacobs, was besieged in his house, which had 
port-holes, whence he $nd his warriors made havoc among 
nis assailants. The adjoining houses were set on fire. The 
chief was summdhed to surrender himself. *He replied ho 
was a man, and would i^ot be a prisoner. He was told lie 
woulcl be burnt. His reply was, “ he would kill four or 
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five before he died.” The flames and o smoke approached. 
44 One of the besieged warriors, to sho#°his«nanhood, began 
to sing. A bquaw at the same time was heard to cry, but 
was severely rebuked by the men.” 1 

In the end, the warriors were driven out by the flames ; 
some escaped, and some were shot. Among the latter was 
Captain Jacobs, and his gigantic son, said to be seven feet 
high. Fire was now set to all the houses, thirty in number. 
“During the burning of the houses,” says Colonel Arm- 
strong, “ we were agreeably entertained with a quick 
succession of charged guns, gradually firing off as reached 
by the fire, but much more so with the vast explosion of 
sundry bags and large kegs of powder, wherewith almost 
every house abounded.” The colonel was in a strange 
condition to enjoy such an entertainment, having received 
a wound from a jjarge musket-ball ill the shoulder. 

The object of the expedition was accomplished. Thirty 
or forty of^he warriors were slain, their stronghold was a 
smoking ruin. There was danger of the victoft being cut 
off by a detachment from Fort guquesne. They made the 
begt of their way, therefore, to their horses, which had 
been left at a distance, and set off rapidly on their march 
homewards. ° 

Captain Hugh Mercer was again left behind wounded. 
He had another long, solitary, and painful struggle through 
the wilderness, and again reached Sort Cumberland siek^ 
weary, and half famished. Heaven reserved him to illus- 
trate a more distinguished page in American history.* 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Founding of Fort Loudoun — Washington’s Tour of Inspection — Ineffi- 
ciency of the Militia System — Gentlemen Soldiers — Cross -Purposes 
with Dinwiddie— Military Affairs in the North-Delays of Lord 
Loudoun — Activity of Montcalm — Loudoun in Winter Quarters. 

Throughout the summer of 1756, Washington exerted him- 
self diligently in carrying out measures determined upon 
for frontier security. The great fortress at Winchester was 

t 9 

1 Letter from Col. Armstrong. a Colonial Register, vii., 2?7. 
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commenced, and the work urged forward as expeditiously 
as the delays and pei^lexities incident to a badly-organized 
seiwice would permit. It received the name of Fort Lou- 
doun, in honour of the commandor-in-chief, whose arrival 
in Virginia was hopefully anticipated. 

As to the sites of the frontier posts, thoy were decided 
upon by Washington and his officers, after frequent and 
long consultations ; parties were sent out to work on them, 
and men recruited, and militia drafted, to garrison them. 
Washington visited occasionally such as were in progress 
and near at hand. It was a service of some peril, foT’ the 
mountains and forests were still infested by prowling 
savages, especially in the neighbourhood of these new 
forts. At one time when he was reconnoitring a wild 
part of the country, attended merely by a servant and a 
guide, two men were ihurdcred by the Indians in a solitary 
defile shortly after he had passed through it. 

♦ In the autumn he made a tour of inspection along the 
whole lin$ accompanied by his friend, Captain Hugh 
Mercer, who had recovered from his recent wounds. This 
tour furnished repeated proofs of the inefficiency of tho 
militia system. In one place he attempted to raise a force 
with which tef* scour a Tegion infested by roving bands of 
savages. After waiting several days, but five men answered 
to his summons. In another place, whore three companies 
had been ordered to the relief of a fort, attacked by the 
Indians, all that could be mustered were a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, and sevepi or eight men. 

When the militia were drafted, and appeared under arms, 
the case was not much better. It was now late in the au- 
tumn ; their term of service, by the act of the legislature, 
expired in December, -*-half of the time, therefore, was lost 
in marching out and home. Their waste of provisions was 
enormous. To be put on allowance, like other soldiers, 
they considered an indignity. They would sooner starve 
than cany a few days* provisions on their backs. On the 
march, when breakfast was wanted, they would knock 
down the^first beeve they met with, and, after regaling 
themselves, match* on till dinner, when they would take 
the fame method* an^so for supper, to the great oppres- 
sion of the people. For the want of proper military laws 
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they were obstinate, self-willed, and perverse. Ever}’ 
individual bad bis own crude notion of things, and would 
undertake tb direct. If bis advice were neglected be would 
tbink himself slighted, abused, and injured, and to redress 
himself would depart for his home. 

The garrisons were weak for want of men, but more so 
from indolence and irregularity. None were in a posture 
of defence, few but might be surprised with the greatest 
ease. At one fort* the Indians rushed from their lurking 
place, pounced upon several children playing under the 
walls, and bore them off before they were discovered. 
Another fort was surprised, and many of the people massa- 
cred in tho same manner. In the course of his tour, as he 
and his party approached a fort, he heard a quick firing for 
several minutes; concluding that it was attacked, they 
hastened to its relief, but found t&e garrison were merely 
amusing themselves firing at a mark, or for wagers. In 
this way they Would waste their ammunition as freely%s 
they did their provisions. In the mean time the inhabit- 
ants of the country were in a«*vretched situation, feeling 
the little dependence to bo put on militia, who were slow 
in coming to their assistance, indifferent about their pre- 
servation, unwilling to continue, and regardless of every- 
thing but of their own ease. In short they were so appre- 
hensive of approaching ruin, that the whole back country 
was in a general motion towards thi^teouthem colonies. ** 

From the Catawba, ho was escorted along a range of 
forts by a colonel, and about thirty meif, chiefly officers. 
“With this small company of irregulars,” says he, “with 
whom order, regularity, circumspection, and vigilance were 
matters of derision and oonterapt, we set out, and, by the 
protection of Providence, reached Augusta court-hou$e in 
seven days, without meeting the enemy; otherwise, we 
must have fallen a sacrifice, through the indiscretion of 
these whooping, hallooing, gentlemen soldiers 1 ” * 

How lively a picture does this give of the militia system 
at all times, when not subjected to strict military law ! 

What rendered this year’s service peculiarly imsome and 
embarrassing to Washington, was the rfature of his corre- 
spondence with Governor Dinwiddle. •That gentleman, 
either from the natural huny and confusion of his mind, 
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or from a real disposition to perplex, was extremely ambi- 
guous and unsatisfactory in most of his orders and replies. 

So much am I kept in the dark,” says Washington, in 
one of his letters, f“ that I do not know whether to prepare 
for the offensive or defensive. What would be absolutely 
necessary for the one, would be quite useless for the 
other.” And again: “The orders I receive are full of 
ambiguity. I am left like a wanderer in the wilderness, 
to proceed at hazard. I am answerable for consequences, 
and blamed, without th$ privilege of defence.” 

In nothing was this disposition to perplex more apparent 
than in the governor’s replies respecting Fort Cumberland. 
Washington had repeatedly urged the abandonment of this 
fort as a place of frontier deposit, being within the bounds 
of another province, and out of the track of Indian incur- 
sion ; so that often thecal arm would not reach there until 
after the mischief had been effected. He applied, at length, 
f<!T particular and positive directions from 'the governor on 
this head. * “ The following,” says he, “ is an exact copy 
of his answer: — ‘Fort Cumberland is a king's fort, and 
built chiefly at the charge of the colony, therefore properly 
under our direction until a new governor is appointed.’ 
Now, whethei*! am to understand this ay or no to the plain 
simple question asked, Is the fort to bo continued or re- 
moved ? I know not. But in all important matters I am 
^directed in this ambiguous and uncertain way.” 

Governor Dinwiddie subsequently made himself explicit 
on this point. c Taking offence at some of Washington’s 
comments on the military affairs of the frontier, he made 
the stand of a self-willed and obstinate man, in the case of 
Fort Cumberland ; and represented it in such light to Lord 
Loudoun, as to draw from his lordship an order that i«\ 
should be kept up : and an implied censure of the conduct 
of Washington in slighting a post of such paramount im- 
portance. "“I cannot agreo with Colonel Washington/’ 
writes his lordship, “ in not drawing in the posts from the 
stockade forks, in ordqr to defend that advanced one ; and 
I should^hnagine much more of the frontier will be ex- 
posed by retiring your advanced posts near Winchester, 
wheje I understand he c is retired ; for, from your letter, I 
take it for granted he has before* this executed his plan, 
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without waiting for any advice. If ht leaves any of ihe 
great quantity of stores behind, it wiE'be i?ery unfortunate, 
and he ought to consider that it must lie at his own door.” 

Thus powerfully supported, Dinwiddie went so far as to 
order that the garrisons should be withdrawn from the 
stockades and small frontier forts, and most of the troops 
from Winchester, to strengthen Fort Cumberland, which 
was now to become head-quarters; thus weakening the 
most important points and places, to concentrate a force 
where it was not wanted, and wo»ld be out of the way in 
most cases of alarm. By these meddlesome moves, made 
by Governor Dinwiddie from a distance, without knowing 
anything of the game, all previous arangements were 
reversed, every thing was thrown into confusion, and 
enormous losses and expenses were incurred. 

“ Whence it griscs, or why, I am truly ignorant,” writes 
Washington to Mr. Speaker Eobinson, “ but my strongest 
representation* of matters relative to the frontiers are dis- 
regarded as idle and frivolous ; my propositions and mea- 
sures as partial and selfish ; andall my sincerest endeavours 
for the service of my country are perverted to the worst 
purposes. My orders are dark and uncertain; to-day ap- 
proved, to-morrow disappoved.” • 

Whence all this contradiction and embarrassment arose 
has since been explained, and with apparent reason. 
Governor Dinwiddie had never re^vered from the piqqe ' 
caused by the popular elevation of Washington to the 
command in preference to his favourite, Colonel Innes. 
His irritation was kept alive by a little Scottish faction, 
who were desirous of disgusting Washington with the 
service, so as to induce him to resign and make way for 
his rival. They might* have carried their point during the 
panic at Winchester, had not his patriotism and his sym- 
pathy with the public distress been more powerful than 
his self-love. He determined, he said, to bear up under 
these embarrassments in the hope of better regulations 
when Lord Loudoun should arrive^ to whom he looked for 
the future fete of Virginia. 

While theft events were occurring *on the Virginia 
frontier, military affaire went on tardily and heavily at 
the north. The camj&ign against Canada, which ftas to, 

K 
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have opened early in the year, hung fire. The armament 
coming out for the purpose, under Lord Loudoun, was 
delayed through the want of energy, and tmfion in the 
British cabinet. General Abercrombie, who was to be 
next in command to his lordship, and to succeed to 
General Shirley, set sail in advance for New York with 
two regiments, but did not reach Albany, the head- 
quarters of military operation, until the 25th of June. 
He billeted his soldiers upon the towrfe much to the dis- 
gust of the inhabitants, and talked of ditching and stock- 
ading it, but postponed all exterior enterprises until the 
arrival of Lord Loudoun ; then the campaign was to open 
in earnest. 

On the 12th of July came word that the forts Ontario 
and Oswego, on each side of the mouth of the Oswego 
River, were menaced by the French. They had been 
imperfectly constructed by Shirley, and were insufficiently 
garrisoned, yet contained a great amount ef military and 
naval stores<and protected the vessels which cruised on 
Lake Ontario. 

Major-general Webb was ordered by Abercrombie to 
hold himself in readiness to march with one regiment to 
the relief of these forts, hut received no further orders. 
Everything awaited the arrival at Albany of Lord Loudoun, 
which at length took place on the 29th of July. There 
’ wpre now at least ten thousand troops, regulars and pro- 
vincials, loitering 4n an idle camp at Albany, yet relief to 
Oswego was still Relayed. Lord Loudoun was in favour 
of it, but the governments of New York and New England 
urged the immediate reduction of Crown Point as neces- 
sary for the security of their frontier After much debate, 
it was agreed that General Webb should march to the 
relief of Oswego. He left Albany on the 12th of August, 
but had scarce reached the carrying-place, between the 
Mohawk River and Wood Creek, when he received news 
that Oswego was reduced and its garrison captured. 
While the British commanders Had debated, Field-marshal, 
the Marqtffen De Montcalm, newly arrived from France, 
had acted. He* was a different kind of soldier from 
Abercrombie or Loudoufl. A capacious mind and enter- 
prising spirit animated a small, but active and untiring 
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frame. Quick in thought, quick in jspeech, quicker still 
in action, he comprehended everything •at a glance, and 
moved from point to point of the province with a celerity 
and secrecy t^at completely baffled his slow and pondering 
antagonists. 'Crown Point and Ticonderoga were visited, 
and steps tak^i to strengthen their works and provide for 
their security ; then hastening to Montreal, he put himself 
at the head of a force of regulars, Canadians, and Indians ; 
ascended the St. hawrence to Lake Ontario ; blocked up 
the mouth of the Onondaga byS his vessels, landed his 
guns, and besieged the two forts ; drove the garrison out 
of one into the other, killed the commander, Colonel 
Mercer, and compelled the garrisons to surrender prisoners 
of war. With the forts was taken an immense amount of 
military stores, ammunition, and provisions ; one hundred 
and twenty-on^ cannon, fourteen mortars, six vessels of 
war, a vast number of batteaux, and three chests of money. 
His blow* achieved, Montcalm returned in triumph to 
Montreal, and sent the colours of the captured forts to bo 
hung up as trophies in the Canadian churches. 

The season was now too far advanced for Lord Loudoun 
to enter upon any great military enterprise ; he postponed, 
therefore, the great Northern campaign, s<f much talked of 
and debated, until the following year, and having taken 
measures for the protection of his frontiers, and for more 
active operations in the spring, i%tumed to New York, 
hung up his sword, and wont into comfortable winter 
quarters. # 


CHAPTER XXII. 

« 

Washington vindicates his conduct to Lord Loudoun— His reception 
by his Lordship — Military Plans— Lord Loudoun at Halifax— Mont- 
calm on Lake George— His Triumphs — Lord Loudoun’s Failures— 
Washington at Winchester— Continued Misunderstandings with Din- 
widdie— Return to Mount Vernon. 

Circumstances bad led Washington to think that Lad 
Loudoun “ ha£ received impressions to his prejudice by 
false representations of facts,” and* that a wrong idea 
prevailed at head-quarters respecting the state of military 
affairs in Virginia. He was anxious, therefore, for an 
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opportunity of placing all these matters in a proper light; 
and, understanding that there was to be a meeting in 
Philadelphia, in the month of March, between Lord 
Loudoun and the southern governors, to consult about 
measures of defence for their respective provinces, he 
wrote to Governor Dinwiddie for permission^ attend it. 

“ I cannot conceive,” writes Dinwiddie, in reply, “ what 
service you can be of in going there, as the plan concerted 
will, in course, be communicated to you and the other 
officers. However, as y<fti seem so earnest to go, I now 
give you leave.” 

This ungracious reply seemed to warrant the suspicions 
entertained by some of Washington’s friends, that it was 
the busy pen of Governor Dinwiddie which had given the 
“ false representation of facts ” to Lord Loudoun. About 
a month, therefore, before the time of the (meeting, Wash- 
ington addressed a long letter to his lordship, explanatory 
of military affairs in the quarter where he had commanded. 
In this he s<ft forth the various defects in the militia laws 
of Virginia, the errors in fits system of defence, and the 
inevitable confusion which had thence resulted. 

Adverting to his own conduct : “ The orders I receive,” 
said he, “are full of ambiguity. I am left like a wan- 
derer in the wilderness to proceed at hazard. I am 
answerable for consequences, and blamed, without the 
privilege of defence. «■* * * It is not to be wondered 
at if, under such peculiar circumstances, I should be Bick 
of a service which* promises so little of a soldier^ reward. 

“ I have long been satisfied of the impossibility of con- 
tinuing in this service without loss of honour. Indeed, I 
was fully convinced of it before I#accepted the command 
the second time, seeing the cloudy prospect before me; 
and I did, for this reason, reject the offer, until I was 
ashamed any longer to refuse, not caring to expose my 
character td public censure. The solicitations of the 
country overcame my objections and induced me to accept 
it. Another reason has of late operated to continue me m 
the servic?%ntil pow, and that is, the dawn of hope that 
arose when I heard your lordship was destined, by his 
Majesty, for the important compand cf his armies in 
'Vmerica, and appointed to the government of his dominion 
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of Virginia. Hence it was that I (Jrew my hopes, and 
fondly pronounced your lordship ouf patron. Although I 
have not the honour to be known to your lordship, # yet 
your name was familiar to my ear on account of the 
important services rendered to his Majesty in other parts 
of the world.” 

The manned in which Washington was “received by 
Lord Loudoun, on arriving in Philadelphia, showed him 
at once that his long explanatory letter had produced the 
desired effect, and that his character and conduct were 
justly appreciated. During his sojourn in Philadelphia, 
he was frequently consulted on points of frontier service, 
and his advice was generally adopted. On one point it 
failed. . He advised that an attack should be made on Fort 
Duquesne, simultaneous with the attempts on Canada. 
At such time a great part of the garrison would be drawn 
away to aid in the defence of that province, and a blow 
might be qtrucbmore likely to insure the peace and safety 
of the southern frontier than all its forts and defences. 

Lord Loudoun, however, waiyiot to be convinced, or at 
least persuaded. According to his plan, the middle an£ 
southern provinces were to maintain a merely defensive 
warfare ; and as Virginia would be require*! to send four 
hundred of her troops to the aid of South Carolina, she 
would, in fact, be left weaker than before. 

Washington was also disappointed second time in tha 
hope of having his regiment placed on the same footing as 
the regular* army, and of obtaining a king’s commission; 
the latter he was destined never to hold. 

His representations with respect to Fort Cumberland 
had the desired effect in counteracting the mischievous 
intermeddling of Dinwiddie. The Virginia troops and 
stores were ordered to be •again removed* to Fort Loudoun, 
at Winchester, which once more became head-quarters, 
while Fort Cumberland was left to be occupied by a 
Maryland garrison. Washington was instructed, likewise, 
to correspond and co-operate, in military affairs, with 
Colonel Stanwix, who was stationed on the Pennsylvania 
frontier, with five hundred men from the^Royal American 
regiment, and to whom he would tye, uusomd measure sub- 
ordinate. This proved a correspondence of friendship, as 
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well as duty ; Colonel Stanwix being a gentleman of high 
moral worth, as well’as great ability in military affairs. 

*JJhe great plan of operations at the north was again 
doomed to failure. The reduction of Crown Point, on 
Lake Champlain, which had long been meditated, was laid 
aside, and the capture of Louisburg substituted, as an 
acquisition df far greater importance. This was a place of 
great consequence, situated on the isle of Cape Breton, and 
strongly fortified. It commanded th* fisheries of New- 
foundland, overawed N^w England, and was a main bul- 
wark to Acadia. 

In the course of July, Lord Loudoun set sail for Halifax 
with all the troops be could collect, amounting to about 
six thousand men, to join with Admiral Holboume, who 
had just arrived at that port with eleven ships of the line, 
a fire-ship, bomb-ketch; and fleet of transports, having on 
board six thousand men. With this united force Lord 
Loudoun anticipated the certain capture of Louisburg. 

Scarce had the tidings of his Lordship’s departure 
reached Canada, than the^active Montcalm again took the 
geld, to follow up the successes of the preceding year. 
Fort William Henry, which Sir Wm. Johnson had erected 
on the southern shore of Lake George, was now his object ; 
it commanded the lake, and was an important protection 
to the British frontier. A brave old officer, Colonel Monro, 
jyith about five hundred men, formed the garrison ; more 
than three times that number of militia were intrenched 
near by. Montcalm had, early in the season, 'made three 
ineffectual attempts upon the fort, he now trusted to be 
more successful. Collecting his forces from Crown Point, 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent pgrts, with a considerable 
number of Canadians and Indians, altogether nearly eight 
thousand men, h# advanced up* the lake, on the 1st of 
August, in a fleet of boats with swarms of Indian oanoes in 
the advance. The fort came near being surprised ; but the 
troops encamped without it, abandoned their tents and 
hurried within the works. A summons to surrender was 
ahswerecf-'by a brave defiance. Montcalm invested the 
fort, made lys* approaches, and battered it with his 
artillery. For fiv® days its veteran commander kept up a 
vigorous defence, trusting to receive assistance from Gene* 
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ral Webb, who had failed to relieve Fort Oswego in the 
preceding year, and who was now at* Fqrt Edward, about 
fifteen miles distant, with upwards of five thousand men. 
Instead of this, Webb, who overrated the French fcfrces, 
sent him a letter, advising him to capitulate. The letter 
was intercepted by Montcalm, but still forwarded to 
Monro. The •obstinate old soldier, however persisted in 
'his defence, until most of hiB cannon were burst, and his 
ammunition expended. "At length, in the month of August, 
he hung out a nag of truce, and obtained honourable terms 
from an enemy who knew how fo appreciate his valour. 
Montcalm demolished the fort, carried off all the artillery, 
and munitions of war, with vessels employed in the navi- 
gation of the lake ; and having thus completed his destruc- 
tion of the British defences on this frontier, returned oneo 
more in triumph with the spoils of victory, to hang up 
fresh trophies in the churches of Canada. 

Lord Loudcsm, in the mean time, formed his junction 
with Admiral Holboume at Halifax, and the ^troops were 
embarked with all diligence on board of the transports. 
Unfortunately, the French were again too quick for them. 
Admiral de Bois do la Mothe had arrived at Louisburg, 
with a large naval and land force ; it was«ascertained that 
he had seventeen ships of the line, and three frigates, 
quietly moored in the harbour ; that the place was well 
fortified and supplied with provisions and ammunition, and 
garrisoned with six thousand regular troops, three thousand 
natives, and thirteen hundred Indians. 

Some hotheads would have urged an attempt against all 
such array of force, but Lord Loudoun was aware of the 
probability of defeat, and the disgrace and ruin that it 
would bring upon British arms in America. He wisely, 
though ingloriously, returned to New York. Admiral 
Holboume made a silly demonstration of his fleet off the 
harbour of Louisburg, approaching within two miles of the 
batteries, but retired on seeing the French Admiral pre- 
paring to unmoor. He afterwards returned with a rein- 
forcement of four ships of the line* cruised before Louis- 
burg, endeavdhring to draw the enemy ft) an engagement, 
which De la Mothe had the wisdcgn tew decline ; was over- 
taken by a hurrioane, in which one of hie ships wds lost. 
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eleven were dismasted, others had to throw their guns 
overboard, and all 'returned in a shattered condition to 
England. Thus ended the northern campaign by land 
and sea, a subject of great mortification to the nation, 
and ridicule and triumph to the enemy. 

During these unfortunate operations to the north, Wash- 
ington was Stationed at Winchester, shorn of part of his 
force by the detachment to South Carolina, and left with 
seven hundred men to defend a frontier ,pf more than three 
hundred and fifty miles ip extent. The capture and demo- 
lition of Oswego by Montcalm had produced a disastrous 
effect. The whole country of the five nations was aband- 
oned to the French. The frontiers of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia were harassed by repeated inroads of 
French and Indians, and Washington had the mortification 
to see the noble valley of the Shenandoah almost deserted 
by its inhabitants, and fast relapsing into a wilderness. 

The year wore away on his part in the harassing service 
of defending a wide frontier with an insufficient and badly 
organized force, and the vexations he experienced were 
heightened by continual misunderstandings with Governor 
Dinwiddie. From the ungracious tenor of soveral of that 
gentleman’s letters, and from private information, he was 
led to believe that c some secret enemy had been making 
false representations of his motives and conduct, and pre- 
judicing the governor against him. He vindicated himself 
warmly from the alleged aspersions, proudly appealing to 
the whole course 0 of his public career in proof of their 
falsity. “It is uncertain,” said he, “in what light my 
services may have appeared to your honour ; but this I 
know, and it is the highest consolation I am capable of 
feeling, that no man that ever was employed in a public 
capacity has endeavoured to discharge the trust reposed in 
him with greater honesty and more zeal for the country’s 
interest than I have done; and if there is any person 
living who can say, with justice, that I have offered any 
intentional wrong to f&e public, I will cheerfully submit 
to the mosfcignominious punishment that an injured people 
ought to inflict. c Oi> the other hand it is hard to have my 
character arraignedpand^my actions condemned, without a 
hearing. 1 ’ 
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His magnanimous appeal had but littje effect. Dinwiddie 
was evidently actuated by the petty £iqu£ of a narrow and 
illiberal mind, impatient of contradiction, even whep in 
error. He took advantage of his oflSoial station to vent his 
spleen and gratify his petulance in a variety of ways 
incompatible with the courtesy of a gentlemaq. It may 
excite a grave Wile at the present day to finff Washington 
charged by this very small-minded man with looseness in 
his way of writing* to him; with remissness in his duty 
towards him; and even with impertinence in the able and 
eloquent representations which he felt compelled to make 
of disastrous mismanagement in military affairs ; and still 
more to find his reasonable request, after a long course of 
severe duty, for a temporary leave of absence to attend to 
his private concerns, peremptorily refused, and that with 
ajs little courtesy as though he were a mere subaltern 
seeking to absent himself on a party of pleasure. 

The multiplied vexations which Washington had latterly 
experienced from this man, had preyed upon^his spirits, 
and contributed, with his incessant toils and anxieties, to 
undermine his health. For some time he struggled with 
repeated attacks of dysentery and fever, and continued in 
the exercise of his duties ; but the increafied violence of 
his malady, and the urgent advice of his friend Dr. Craik, 
the army surgeon, induced him to relinquish his post 
towards the end of the year and retisie to Mount Vernon. • 

The administration of Dinwiddie, however, was now at 
an end. He set sail for England in January, 1758, very 
little regretted, excepting by his immediate hangers-on, 
and leaving a character overshadowed by the imputation 
of avarice and extortion ju the exaction of illegal fees, and 
of downright delinquency in regard to large sums trans- 
mitted to him by govemndfent to be paid over to the province 
in indemnification of its extra expenses ; for the disposition 
of which sums he failed to render an account. * 

He was evidently a sordid, narrow-minded, and some- 
what arrogant man ; bustling rather than active ; prone to 
meddle with matters of whioh he was profoundfy^ignorant, 
and absurdly unwilling to have his ignorance enlightened. 
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• CHAPTER XXIII. 
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Washington recovers his Health — Again in Command at Fort Loudoun 
— Administration of Pitt— Loudoun succeeded by General Aber- 
crombie— Military Arrangements— Washington Commander-in-Chief 
of the Virginia Forces — Amherst against Louisburg — General Wolfe 
— Montgomery — Capture of Louisburg — Abercrombie on Lake 
George — Death of Lord Howe— Repulse of Abercrombie — Success of 
Bradstroet at Oswego. 

f 

For several months Warrington was afflicted by returns of 
his malady, accompanied by symptoms indicative as he 
thought of a decline. “ My constitution/ * writes he to his 
friend Colonel Stanwix, “is much impaired, and nothing 
can retrieve it but the greatest care and the most cir- 
cumspect course of life. This being the case, as I have 
now no prospect left of preferment in t^e military way, 
and despair of rendering that immediate service which 
my country may require from the person Commanding its 
troops, I K&ve thoughts of quitting my command and 
retiring from all public business, leaving my post to be 
filled by some other person more capable of the task, and 
who may, perhaps, have his endeavours crowned with 
better success than mine have been.” 

A gradual improvement in his health, and a change in 
his prospects, encouraged him to continue in what really 
was his favourite career, and at the beginning of April he 
was again in command at Fort Loudoun. Mr. Francis 
Fauquier had been appointed successor to Dinwiddie, and, 
until he should arrive, Mr. John Blair, president of the 
council, had, from his office, charge of the government. 
In the latter Washington had a fripnd who appreciated his 
character and services? and was disposed to carry out his 
plans. * 

The general aspect of affairs, also, was more animating. 
Under the 'able and intrepid administration of William 
Pitt, who had control of the British cabinet, an effort was 
made to retrieve the disgraces of the late American 
campaign^nd Jo carry on the war with greater vigour. 
The instructions frfr a common fund were discontinued; 
there* was no more talk *of taxation by Parliament. Lord 
Loudoun, from whom so much had been anticipated, had 
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disappointed by his inactivity, and boen relieved from a 
command in which he had attempted mjach and done so 
little. His#friends alleged that his inactivity was owing 
to a want of unanimity and co-oporation in the colonial 
governments, which paralyzed all his well-meant efforts. 
Franklin, it is probable, probed the matter with, ins usual 
sagacity wheif he characterized him as a ua it “ entirely 
made up of indecision.” — “ Like St. George on the signs, 
he was always on jjiorseback, but never rode on.” 

On the return of his lordship, to England, the general 
command in America devolved ’on Major-general Aber- 
crombie, and the forces were divided into three detached 
bodies ; one, under Major-general Amherst, was to operate 
in the north with the fleet under Boseawen, for the 
reduction of Louisburg and the island of Cape Breton; 
another, under Abercrombie himself, was to proceed 
against Ticond#roga and Crown Point on Lake Champlain ; 
and the third*, under Brigadier-general Forbes, who had 
the charge of the middle and southern cohmies, was to 
undertake the reduction of Fort Duquesne. The colonial 
troops were to be supplied, li£e the regulars, with arms, 
ammunition, tents and provisions, at the expense of 
government, but clothed and paid by the colonies; for 
which the king would reccommend to Parliament a proper 
compensation. The provincial officers appointed by the 
governors, and of no higher rank tjjfm colonel, were to be 
equal in command, when united in service, with those wSo 
held direct from the king, according to the date of their 
commissions. By these wise provisions of Mr. Pitt, a 
fertile cause of heartburnings and dissensions was removed. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction Washington saw his 
favourite measure at l&st adopted, the reduction of Fort 
Duquesne; and he resolved to continue in the service 
until that object was accomplished. In a letter to Stanwix, 
who was now a brigadier-general, he modestly requested 
ta be mentioned in favourable terms to General Forbes, 
“ not,” said he, “ as a person who would depend upon him 
for further recommendation to military prefeijsent (for I 
have long oorfquered all such inclinations, and shall serve 
this campaign merely for the purpose pf affording my best 
endeavours to bring matters to a conclusion), but as a 
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person who would gladly be distinguished in some measure 
from the common fun'of provincial officers, as I understand 
there will be a motley herd of us.” He had the satisfaction 
subsequently of enjoying the fullest confidence of General 
Forbes, who knew too well the sound judgment and prac- 
tical atfility evinced by him in the unfortunate campaign 
of Braddoch^.ot to be desirous of availing himself of his 
counsels. 

Washington still was commander-in-chief of the Virginia 
troops, now augmented, «J)y an act of the Assembly, to two 
regiments of one thousand men each ; one led by himself, 
the other by Colonel Byrd ; the whole destined to make a 
part of the army of General Forbes in the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne. 

Of the animation which he felt at the prospect of serving 
in this long-desired campaign, and revisiting with an 
effective force the scene of past disasters, 'we have a proof 
in a short letter, written during the excitement of the 
moment, to^ Major Francis Halket, his foimer Companion 
in arms. 

“ My dear Halket: — Affe we to have you once more 
among us ? And shall we revisit together a hapless spot, 
that proved so, fatal to many of our former brave com- 
panions ? Yes ; and I rejoice at it, hoping it will now be 
in our power to testify a just abhorrence of the cruel 
butcheries exercised on our friends in the unfortunate day 
of General BraddockT defeat ; and, moreover to show our 
enemies that we can practise all that lenity of which they 
only boast, withottt affording any adequate proof.” 

Before we proceed to narrate the expedition against Fort 
Duquesne, however, we will briefly notice the conduct of 
the two other expeditions, which formed important parts 
in the plan of military operations /or the year. And first, 
of that against Louisburg and the Island of Cape Breton. 

Major-general Amherst, who conducted this expedition, 
embarked with between ten and twelve thousand men, in 
the fleet of Admiral Boscawen, and set sail about the end 
of May frjjm Halifax, *in Nova Scotia. Along with him 
went BrigaSiier-general James Wolfe, an officer young in 
years, but a veteran in military experience, and destined 
to gain an almost romaiftic celebrity. He may almost be 
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said to have been bora in the camp, fqr he was the son of 
Major-general Wolfe, a veteran office? of flierit, and when 
a lad had witnessed the battles of Dettingen and Fontenpy. 
While a mere youth he had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Laffeldt, in the Netherlands ; and now, after paving 
been eighteen ^ears in the service, he was but tjfirty-one 
3 T ears of age. In America, however, he watM!o win his 
lasting laurels. 

On the 2nd of June the fleet arrived at the Bay of 
Gabarus, about seven miles to the ^yest of Louisburg. The 
latter place was garrisoned by two thousand five hundred 
regulars and three hundred militia, and subsequently rein- 
forced by upwards of four hundred Canadians and Indians. 
In the harbour were six ships-of-the-line and five frigates, 
three of which were sunk across the mouth. For several 
days the troops \ prevented from landing by boisterous 
weather and a heavy surf. The French improved that 
time to strengthen a chain of forts along the shore, deepen- 
ing trenches, and constructing batteries. ^ 

On the 8th of June preparations for landing were made 
before daybreak. The troops were embarked in boats in 
three divisions, under Brigadiers Wolfe, \Y hetmore, and 
Laurens. The landing was to be attempted west of the 
harbour, at a place feebly secured. Several frigates and 
sloops previously scoured the beach with their shot, after 
which Wolfe pulled for shore with hia division, the othen 
two divisions distracting the attention of the enemy by 
making a show of landing in other parts.., The surf still 
ran high ; the enemy opened a fire of cannon and musketry 
from their batteries ; many boats were upset ; mqpy men 
slain ; but Wolfe pushed, forward, sprang into the water 
when the boats grounded, dashed through the surf with his 
men, stormed the enemy’s 1 breastworks and batteries, and 
drove them from the shore. Among the subalterns who 
stood by Wolfe on this occasion was an Irish youth, 
twenty-one years of age, named Bichard Montgomery, 
whom, for his gallantry, Wolfe promoted to a lieutenancy, 
and who was destined, in after years, to gain anritnperish- 
able renown. Th<j other divisions effected^ a landing after 
a severe conflict; artillery and stores were brought on 
shore, and Louisburg was formally invested. 
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The weather continued boisterous ; the heavy cannon, 
and the various munitions necessary for a siege 4 were landed 
with difficulty. Amherst, moreover, was a cautious man, 
and made his approaches slowly, securing his camp by 
redoulK3\ and epaulements. The Chevalier Dnicour, who 
commanctad&t Louisburg, called in his oujposts, and pre- 
pared for a desperate defence, keeping up a heavy fire from 
nis batteries, and from the ships in the harbour. 

Wolfe, with a strong detachment, sufprised at night, and 
took possession of, Light House Point, on the north-east 
side of the entrance to the harbour. Here he threw up 
batteries in addition to those already there, from which he 
was enabled greatly to annoy both town and shipping, as 
well as to aid Amherst in his slow but regular and sure 
approaches. 

On the 21st of July the three larges* of the enemy’s 
ships were set on fire by a bombshell. On the night of the 
25th two other of the ships were boarded, sword in hand, 
from boats* f the squadron ; one being aground, was burnt, t 
the other was towed out %f the harbour in triumph. The* 
brave Drucour kept up the defence until all the ships were 
either taken oj destroyed, forty out of fifty-two pieces of 
cannon dismounted, and his works mere heaps of ruins. 
When driven to capitulate, he refused the terms proposed, 
as being too severo ; and, when threatened with a general 
Assault by sea and laffd, determined to abide it rather than 
submit to what he considered a humiliation. The prayers 
and petitions of* the inhabitants, however, overcame his 
obstinacy. The place was surrendered, and he and his 
garrison became prisoners of war. Captain Amherst, 
brother to the general, carried home the news to England, 
with eleven pair of colours taljen at Louisburg. There 
were rejoicings throughout the kingdom. The colours 
were borne in triumph through the streets of London, with 
a parade ot horse and foot, kettle-drums and trumpets, and 
the thunder of artillery, and were put up as trophies in St. 
Paul’s Qyjhcdral. • 

Boscawen, who was a member of Parliament, received a 
unanimous vote of praise from the House of Commons, ant^ 
the youthful Wolfe, wht) returned, shortly after the victory, 
to England, was hailed as the hero of the enterprise# 
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We have disposed of one of the tlpee great expeditions 
contemplate^. in the plan of the year’s campaign. The 
second was that against the French forts on Lakos Geerge 
and Champlain. At the beginning of July, Abercrombie 
was encamped on the borders of Lake Georatf, with 
between six and seven thousand regulars, aqA^j^wards of 
nine thousand provincials, from New England, New York, 
and New Jersey. Major Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, 
who had served oif this lake, undgr Sir William Johnson, 
in the campaign in which Dieskau'was defeated and slain, 
had been detached with a scouting party to reconnoitre 
the neighbourhood. After his return and report, Aber- 
crombie prepared to proceed against Ticonderoga, situated 
on a tongue of land in Lake Champlain, at the mouth of 
the strait communicating with Lake George. 

On the 5th oP July the forces were embarked in one 
hundred and twenty-five whale-boats and nine hundred 
battcaux, With the artillery on rafts. The vast Jotilla pro- 
ceeded slowly down the lake with banners am pennons 
fluttering in the summer bree^b, arms glittering in the 
sunshine, and martial music echoing along the wood- 
clad mountains. With Abercrombie wentJLord Howe, a 
young nobleman, brave and enterprising, full of martial 
enthusiasm, and endeared to the soldiery by the generosity 
of his disposition and the sweetness of his manners. 

On the first night they bivouackecf for some hours at 
Sabbath-day Point, but re-embarked before midnight. The 
next day they landed on a point on the western shore, just 
at the entrance of the strait leading to Lake Champlain. 
Here they were formed into three columns, and pushed 
forward. • # 

They soon ‘came upon Jhe enemy’s advanced guard, a 
battalion encamped behind a log breastwork. The French 
set fire to their camp and retreated. The columns kept 
their form and pressed forward, but, through ignorance of 
their guides, became bewildered in a dense forest, fell into 
confusion, and blundered upon each Other, 

Lord Howe urged on with the van qf the right centre 
yolumn. Putnam, who was with him^ and more expe- 
rienced in forest warfare, endeavoifred m vain to inspire 
him with caution. After a time they came upon a detach- 
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ment of the retreating foe, who, like themselves, had lost 
their way. A severe conflict ensued. Lord Howe, who 
gallantly led the van, was killed at the onset. His fall 
gave new ardour to his troops. The enemy were routed, 
some Slain, some drowned, about one hundred and fifty 
taken pn^jngrs, including five officers. Nothing further 
was done that day. The death of’ Lord llowe more than 
counterbalanced the defeat of the enemy. His loss was 
bewailed, not merely by the army, baft by the American 
people ; for it is singula* how much this young nobleman, 
in a short time, had made himself beloved. The point near 
which the troops had landed still bears his name ; the place 
where he foil is still pointed out ; and Massachusetts voted 
him a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

With Lord llowe expired the master-spirit of the enter- 
prise. Abercrombie fell back to the landing-place. The 
next day he sent out a strong detachment of regulars, royal 
provincials, and batteaux men, under Lilutenant-Colonel 
Bradstreet^of New York, to secure a saw-mill which the 
enemy had abandoned. 4This done, he followed on the 
same evening with the main forces, and took post at the 
mill, within two miles of the fort. Here he was joined by 
Sir William. Johnson, with between four and five hundred 
savage warriors from the Mohawk River. 

Montcalm had called in all his forces, between three and 
fcur thousand mon,^ftid was strongly posted behind deep 
intrenchments and breastworks eight feet high, with an 
abbatis, or felleck trees, in front of his lines, presenting a 
horrid barrier, with their jagged boughs pointing outward. 
Abercrombie was deceived as to the strength of the French 
works ; his engineers persuaded him they were formidable 
only in appearance, baft really weak and flimsy. Without 
waiting for the arrival of his cannon, and against the opinion 
of his most judicious officers, he gave orders to storm the 
works. If ever were rash orders more gallantly obeyed. 
The men rushed forward with fixed bayonets, and attempted 
to force their way through, or soramble over the abbatis, 
under a' diectqjl fire of swivels and musketry. In the 
desperation of the* moment, the officers even tried to cut 
theis way through with their swords. Some even reached 1 
the parapet, where they were shot down. The breastwork 
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was too high to be surmounted, and gave a secure covert to 
the enemy, liepeated assaults wore 'made, and as often 
repelled with dreadful havoc. The Iroquois warriors, who 
had arrived with Sir William Johnson, took no part, 'it is 
said, in this fierce conflict, *but stood aloof as unconcerned 
spectators of the bloody strife of white men. Jr 

After four •hours of desperate and fruitk^s fighting, 
Abercrombie, who had all the time remained aloof at the 
saw-mills, gave up the ill-judged attempt, and withdrew 
once more to the landing-place, with the loss of nearly two 
thousand in killed and wounded. Had not the vastly 
inferior force of Montcalm prevented him from sallying 
beyond his trenches, the retreat of the British might have 
been pushed to a headlong and disastrous flight. 

Abercrombie had still nearly four times the number of 
the enemy, witlj cannon, and all the means of carrying on 
a siege with every prospect of success ; but the failure of 
this rash assault seems completely to have dismayed him. 
The next day he re-embarked all his troops, ^pd returned 
across that lake where his disgjfLced banners had recently 
waved so proudly. 

While the general was planning fortifications on Lake 
George, Colonel Bradstreet obtained permission to carry 
into effect an expedition which he had for some timo medi- 
tated, and which had been a favoured project with the 
lamented Howe. This was to reduce Fort Frontcnac, the 
stronghold of the French on the north side of the entrance 
of Lake Ontario, commanding the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. This post was a central point* of Indian trade, 
where the tribes resorted from all parts of a vast interior, 
sometimes a distance of a thousand miles, to traffic away 
their peltries with the* fur-traderg. It was, moreover, a 
magazine for tho more southern posts, among which was 
Fort Duquesne on the Ohio. 

Bradstreet was an officer of spirit. Pushing his way 
along the valley of the Mohawk and by the Oneida, where 
he was joined by several warriors # of tho Six Nations, ho 
arrived at Oswego in August with nearly thr^o thousand 
men, the greater part of them provincial troops of New 
York and Massachusetts. Embyking at Oswego in open 
boats, he crossed Lake Ontario, and landed vithinft tuiia 
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of Frontcnac. The fort mounted sixty guns and several 
mortars ; yet, though* a place of such importance, the gar- 
rison consisted of merely one hundred and teii men and a 
few •Indians. These either fled or surrendered at discre- 
tion., In the fort was an immense amount of merchandise 
and mihfciry stores, part of the latter intended for the 
supply ot^ii4fc.Duquesne. In the harbour wfero nine armed 
vessels, some of them carry ing eighteen guns — the whole of 
the enemy’s shipping on the lake. Tv%> of these Colonel 
Bradstrect freighted with part of the spoils of the fort, the 
others he destroyed ; then, having dismantled the fortifica- 
tions, and laid waste everything which ho could not carry 
away, he re-crosscd the lake to Oswego, and returned with 
his troops to tho army on Lake George. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

f 

Slow Operations — Washington orders out the Militia— Mission to Wil- 
liamsburg-^Ialt at Mr. Chamber! ay ne’s— Mrs. Martha Custis— A 
brief Courtship — An Engagei^nt- Return to Winchester — The Rifle 
Dress — Indian Scouts— Washington elected to the Houso of Bur- 
gesses — Tidings of Amliorst’s Success — The New Road to Forfc 
Duqucsne — Marqji for the Fort— Indiscreet Conduct of Major Grant 
— Disastrous Consequences— Washington advances agaiust Fort Du- 
quesne — End of the Expedition— Washington returns Home — His 
Marriage. 

Operations wont oiT* slowly in that part of tho year’s 
campaign in which Washington was immediately engaged 
— tho expedition* against Fort Duquesne. Brigadier- 
general Forbes, who was commandcr-in-chief, was detained 
at Philadelphia by tboso delays and cross-purposes inci- 
dent to military affairs in a ifew country. Colonel 
Bouquet, who was to command, the advanced division, 
took his station, with a corps of regulars, at Raystown, in 
the centre 9 oi Pennsylvania. There, slowly assembled 
troops from various parts ; three thousand Pennsylvanians, 
twelvo hundred and fifty South Carolinians, and a. few 
hundred imi from elsewhere. 

'Washington, i* the moan timo, gathered together his 
scattered regiment at Winchester, some from a distance of 
two hundred miles, and diligently disciplined liis recruits. 
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He liad two Virginia regiments under liim, amounting, 
when complete, to about nineteen hundred men. fcfoven 
hundred . Indian warriors, also, came lagging into his 
camp, lured by the prospect of a successful campaign.* 

The president of the council had given Washington a 
discretionary power in the present juncture tc^order out 
militia for tlffi purpose of garrisoning tkG^lort in the 
absence of the regular troops. Washington exercised tho 
power with extrqjno reluctance, lie considered it, ho 
said, an affair of too important And delicate a nature for 
him to manage, and apprehended the discontent it might 
occasion. In fact, his sympathies were always with the 
husbandmen and tlio labourers of the soil, and lio deplored 
the evils imposed upon them by arbitrary drafts fur 
military service ; a scruple not often indulged by youthful 
commanders. 

The force thus assembling was in want of arms, tents, 
field-equipage, t and almost every requisite. Washington 
had mado repeated representations, by letter, the desti- 
tute state of the Virginia troojs, but without avail ; ho 
was now ordered’ by Sir John St. Clair, the quartermaster- 
general of the forces under General Forbes, to repair to 
Williamsburg, and lay the state of the «casc before tho 
council. IIo set off promptly on horseback, attended by 
Bishop, the well-trained military servant, who had served 
the late General Braddock. It proved an eventful journqy, 
though not in a military point of view. In crossing a 
ferry of the Pamunkey, a branch of York Fiver, ho fell in 
company with a Mr. Chamberlayne, who lived in tho 
neighbourhood, and who, in the spirit of Virginian 
hospitality, claimed him as a guest. It was with difficulty 
Washington could be prevailed on to halt for dinner, so 
impatient was he to arrive at Williamsburg and accomplish 
his mission. 

Among the guests at Mr. Chamber! ayno’s was a young 
and blooming widow, Mrs. Martha Custis, daughter of Mr. 
John Dandridge, both patrician names in the province. 
Her husband, John Parke Custis, had boon .dead about 
three years, leaving her with two young children and a 
large fortune. She is represented as .being rather below 
the middlo size, but extremely well shaped, wflh an 
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agreeable countenance, dark hazel eyes and hair, and 
those frank, engaging manners, so captivating in Southern 
women. We arc not informed whether Washington had 
met 'with her before ; probably not during her widowhood, 
as during that time he had been. almost continually on the 
front ierT ^Ve have shown that, with all his gravity and 
reserve, ho'WSb quickly susceptible to female charms ; and 
they may havo had a greater effect upon him when thus 
casually encountered in fleeting moments snatched from 
the cares and perplexities and rude scenes of frontier war- 
fare. At any rate, his heart appeal's to have been taken 
by surprise. 

Tlio dinner, which in thoso days was an earlier meal 
than at present, seemed all too short. The afternoon 
passed away like a dream. Bishop was punctual to the 
orders he had received on halting ; the Jiorses pawed at 
the door; but for once Washington loitered in the path of 
duty. The horses wero countermanded, dnd if was not 
until the wext morning that he was again in the saddle, 
spurring for Williamsbui^. Happily the White House, 
the residence of Mrs. Custis, was in New Kent County, at 
no great distance from that city, so that he had oppor- 
tunities of visiting hor in the intervals of business. Ilis 
time for courtship, howevor, was brief. Military duties 
called him back almost immediately to Winchester; but 
lu? feared, should li«*deave the matter in suspense, some 
more enterprising rival might supplant him during his 
absence, as in tlje caso of Miss Philips©, at New York. 
Ho improved, therefore, his brief opportunity to the 
utmost. The blooming widow had many suitors, but 
Washington was graced with that jenown so ennobling in 
the eyes of woman, in a word, before they separated, 
they had mutually plighted theif faith, and the marriage 
was to tako place as soon as the campaign against Fort 
Duqucsne ifras at an end. 

Beforo returning to Winchester, Washington was obliged 
to hold conferences \tfth Sir John St. Clair and Colonel 
Bouquet , 9 at an intermediate rendezvous, to give them 
information respecting the frontiers anil arrange about the 
marching of his troops.* His constant word to them was 
forward ! forward ! For the precious time for action was 
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dipping awiy, and he feared their Indian allies, so 
important Jo their security while on the march, might, 
with their usual fickleness, lose patience and return hdine. 

On arriving at Winchester, he found his troopsxestless 
and discontented from •prolonged inaction; tjtfo inha- 
bitants impatient of the burdens imposed cy^fem, and of 
the disturbances of an idle camp ; while the Indians, as he 
apprehended, had deserted outright. It was a great relief, 
therefore, when h# received orders from the commander* 
in-chief to repair to Fort Cumberland. He arrived tliero 
on the 2nd of July, and proceeded to open a road between 
that post and head-quarters at Raystown, thirty miles 
distant, where Colonel Bouquet was stationed. 

His troops were scantily supplied with regimental 
clothjpg. The weather was oppressively warrti. He now 
conceived the idea of equipping them in the light Indian 
hunting garb, % and even of adopting it himself. Two 
companies* were accordingly equipped in thifu style, and 
sent under the command of Major Lewis to head-quarters. 
“ It is an unbecoming dress, I iftvn, for an officer,” writes 
Washington, “ but convenience rather than show, I think, 
should be consulted. The reduction of bat-horses alono 
would be sufficient to recommend it ; for nothing is moro 
certain than that less baggage would be required.” 

The experiment was successful. “ £he dress takes very 
well hero,” writes Colonel Bouquet, ” and, thank God, we 
see nothing but shirts and blankets. * * * Their direst 
should be one pattern for this expeditlbn.” Such was 
probably the origin of the American rifle dress, afterwards 
so much worn in warfare, and modelled on the Indian 
costume. • 

The army was now jyinoyed by scouting parties of 
Indians hovering about the neighbourhood. Expresses 
passing bet#een the postB were fired upon; a. waggoner 
was shot down. Washington sent out counter-parties of 
Cherokees. Colonel Bouquet required that each party 
should be accompanied by an officer and a pumber of 
white men. Washington complied with the order, though 
he considered them an encumbrance rather than an advan- 
tage. “Small parties of Indians,* said he, “will fnore 
effectually harass the enemy, by keeping them under con- 
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tir.ual alarms, than any parties of white men can do. For 
small parties ot the* latter are not equal to tlio task, not 
bcivg so dexterous at skulking as Indians* and large 
parties will he discovered by their spies early enough to 
‘liavo & superior force opposed *to them.” With all his 
efforts, however, he was never able fully to make the 
officers of the* regular army appreciate the importance of 
Indian allies in these campaigns in the wilderness. 

On the other hand, he earnestly •discountenanced a 
proposition of Colonel bouquet, to inako an irruption into 
the enemy’s country with a strong party of regulars. Such 
a detachment, he observed, could not be sent without a 
cumbersome train of supplies, which would discover it to 
the enemy, who must at that time be collecting his whole 
force at Fqj’t Duquesnc; the enterprise, therefore, ^vould 
be likely to terminate in a miscarriage if not m the 
destruction of the party. We shall see that his opinion 
was oracular. 9 t 

As Washington intended to retire from military life at 
the close of this campaign he had proposed himself to the 
electors of Frederick County as their representative in the 
House of Burgesses. The election was coming on at Win- 
chester ; his friends pressed him to attend it, and Colonel 
Bouquet gave him leave of absence, but he declined to 
absent himself from his post for the promotion of his poli- 
tical interests. Tftttte wore three competitors in the field, 
yet so high was the public opinion of bis merit that, though 
Winchester had /been his head quarters for two or three 
years past, and he had occasionally enforced martial law 
with a rigorous hand, he was elected by a large majority. 
The election was carried on somewhat in the English style. 
There was much eatifig and drinking at the expense of 
the candidate. Washington appeared on the hustings by 
proxy, and his representative was chaired about the town 
with enthusiastic applause and huzzaing for Colonel Wash- 
ington. 

On the 21st of Julj? arrived tidings of the brilliant suc- 
cess of fhUt part of the scheme of the year’s campaign con- 
ducted by General* Amherst and Admiral Boscawen, who 
had ^educed the strong town of Louisburg and gained pos- 
session of the Island of Cape Breton. This intelligence 
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increased Washington’s impatience at the delays of the ex- 
pedition with which he was connected.' lie wished to rival 
these successes by a brilliant blow in the south. Perhaps 
a desire for personal distinction in the eyes of the lady of 
his choice may have beenjat the bottom of this impjtfiencc ; 
for we aro told that he kept up a constant correspondence 
with her throiffehout the campaign. 

Understanding that the commander-in-chief had some 
thoughts of throwing a body of light troops in the advance, 
ho wrote to Colonel Bouquet, earnestly soliciting his in- 
fluence to have himself and his Virginia regiment included 
in the detachment. “If any argument is needed to obtain 
this favour,” said ho, “ I hope, without vanity, I may bo 
allowed to say that from long intimacy with theso woods, 
and frequent scouting in them, my men are at least as well 
acquainted witl^all the passes and difficulties itk any troops 
that will be omployed.” 

He soop lcarfit to his surprise, however, that the road to 
which his men were accustomed^dnd whic^ had been 
worked by Braddock’s troops ii^ns campaign, was not to 
be taken in the present expedition, but a new ono opened 
through the heart of Pennsylvania, from Iiaystown to Fort 
Duquesne, on the track generally taken Jjy the northern 
traders. He instantly commenced long and repeated re- 
monstrances on the subject, representing that Braddock’s 
road, from recent examination, only yfifidftd partial repairs, 
and showing by clear calculation that an army could reach 
Fort Duquesne by that route in thirty-four days, so that 
the whole campaign might be effected \>y tho middle of 
October; whereas tho extreme labour of opening a now 
road across mountains^ swamps, and through a densely 
wooded country, would detain tfyem so lato that the season 
would bo over before they could reach the scene of action. 
His representations were of no avail. The officers of the 
regular service had received a fearful idea of. Braddock’s 
road from his own despatches, wherein ho had described it 
as lying “ across mountains and rocks of an excessive 
height, vastly steep, and divided l3y torrents and rivers,” 
whereas the Pennsylvania traders, who wore anxious for 
the opening of the new road thjougl^ their province, de- 
scribed tho country through which it would pass is less 
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difficult, and its streams less subject to inundation ; above 
all, it was a dirdct filie and fifty miles nearer. # This route, 
therefore, to the great regret of Washington and the indig- 
nation of the Virginian Assembly, was definitively adopted, 
and sixteen hundred men were immediately thrown in the 
advanceSfrom Raystown to work upon it. f 

The firsfcff&September found Washington still encamped 
at F^rt Cumberland, his troops sickly and dispirited, and 
the brilliant expedition which he had anticipated dwindling 
down into a tedious operation of road-making. In the mean 
time his scouts brought him word that the whole force at 
Fort Duquesne on the 13th of August, Indians included, 
did not exceed eight hundred men ; had an early campaign 
been pressed forward, as ho recommended, the place by 
this timo would have been captured. At length, in the 
month of September, he received order# from General 
Forbes to join him with his troops at Raystown, where he 
had just arrived, haying been detained by* severe illness. 
He was revived by tiq general with the highest marks of 
respect. On all occasion^ both in private and at cOundb^ 
of war, that commander treated his opinions with^tffe 
greatest deference. He, moreover, adopted a pian^flrawn 
out by Washington for the march of the army; and an 
order of battle which still exists, furnishing a proof of his 
skill in frontier warfare. 

It was, now tlv'^i&Ue of September, yet the great body 
of men engaged in opening the new military road, after incre- 
dible toil, had not advanced above forty-five miles, to a 
place called Loyal Hannan, a little beyond Laurel Hill. 
Colonel Bouquet, who commanded the division of nearly 
two thousand men sent forward Jq open this road, had 
halted at Loyal Hannan to establish a military post and 
deposit. • 

He was still upwards of fifty miles from Fort Duquesne, 
and was tempted to adopt the measure, so strongly dis- 
countenanced by Washington, of sending a party on a foray 
into the enemy’s country. He accordingly detached Major 
Grant with^ight hundred picked men, some of them High- 
landers, others, hi Indian garb, the part of 1 Washington’s 
Virginian regiment sent forward by him from Cumberland 
under ‘command of Major Lewis. 
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The instructions given to Major Gtrai^b were merely to 
reconnoitre the country in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Duquesne, tod ascertain thfe strength and position of the 
enemy. He conducted the enterprise with the foolhardi- 
ness of a man eager for* personal notoriety. K& whole 
object seems to have been by open bravado to y/ovoko an 
action. The bnemy were apprised, through their scouts, 
of his approach, but suffered him to advance unmolested. 
Arriving at night in the neighbourhood of the fort, ho 
posted his men on a hill, and sent out a party of observa- 
tion, who set fire to a log house near the walls and returned 
to the encampment. As if this were not sufficient to put 
the enemy on the alert, he ordered the reveille to be beaten 
in the morning in several places ; then posting Major Lewis 
with his provincial troops at a distance in th^rear to pro- 
tect the baggage, he marshalled his regulars in battle 
array, and sent an engineer, with a covering party, to take 
a plan of t the vtforks in full view of thpgarrison. 

Wot a gun was fired by the fortune silenctywhich was 
maintained was mistaken for fear and increased the arro- 
gance an,d blind security of the British commander. At 
length, when ho was thrown off his guard, there was a 
sudden sally of the garrison, and an attack on the flanks 
by Indians hid in ambush. A scene now occurred similar 
to that at the defeat of Braddock. The British officers 
marshalled their men according to Strrupean tad tics, and 
the Highlanders for some time stood their ground bravely ; 
but the destructive fire and horrid yells of the Indians soon 
produced panic and confusion. Major Lewis, at the first 
noise of the attack, left Captain Bullitt, with fifty Vir- 
ginians, to guard the baggage, and hastened with the main 
part of his men to the scene of action. The contest was 
kept up for some time, but the confusion was irretrievable. 
The Indians sallied from their concealment, and attacked 
with the tomahawk and scalping-knife. Lewis fought 
hand to hand with an Indian brave, whom he laid dead at 
his foot, but was surrounded by others, and only saved his 
life by surrendering himself to a French officer' Major 
Grant surrendered himself in like manner. The whole de- 
tachment was put to the rout with dreadful carnage. , 

Captain Bullitt rallied several of the fugitives, and pre* 
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at the tine, di<J not exceed live hundred men, and the 
provisions were nearly exhausted. The commander, there- 
fore. waited only until the English army was within one 
day's march, when he embarked his troops at night in 
batteaAv blew up his magazines? set fire to the fort', and 
rotreatecr&^wp the Ohio, by the light of the flames. On 
the 25th of November, Washington, with the advanced 
guard, marched in, and planted the British flag on the yet 
smoking ruins. • * 

One of the first office^ of the army was to collect and 
bury, in one common tomb, the bones of their fellow- 
soldiers who had fallen in the battles of Braddock and 
Grant. In this pious duty it is said every one joined, from 
the general down to the private soldier ; and some veterans 
assisted, wWi heavy hearts and frequent ejaculations of 
» poignant feolmg, who had been present itL the scenes of 
defeat and carnage. # 

The ruins of the ^rtress were now put in a defensible 
state, and ghrrisoned bWwo hundred men from Washing- 
ton’s regiment ; the nainlWas changed to that of Fort Pitt, 
in honour of the illustrious British minister, whose mea- 
sures had given vigour and effect to this year’s campaign; 
it has since beon modified into Pittsburg, and designates 
one of the most busy and populous cities of the interior. 

The reduction of Fort Duquesne terminated, as Washing- 
ton hadftiwtaen," tritfiroubles and dangers of the southern 
frontier. The French domination of the Ohio was at an 
end ; the Indians# as usual, paid homage to the conquering 
power, and a treaty of peace was concluded with all the 
tribes between the Ohio and the lakes. 

With this campaign ended, for the present, the military 
career of Washington. *T3is great object was attained, the 
restoration of quiet and security to his native province 
and having^ abandoned all hope of attaining rank in the 
regular army, and his health being much impaired, he 
gave up his commission at the close of the year, and re- 
tired from the service, followed by the applause of his 
fellow-soldiers, Jfcud the gratitude and admiration of all his 
countrymen. 

Hi^mamage with Mi*. Custis took place shortly after 
his return. It was celebrated on the 6th of January, 1759 
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at the White House, the residence of thp Ipfide, in the good 
old hospitable style of Virginia, amid* a joyous assemblage 
of relatives hnd friends. , 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Plan of Operations for 1759 — Investment of Fort Niagara — Death of 
Prideau3tf— Success oftSir William Johnson— Amherst at Ticonderogu 
— Wolfe at Quebec— His Triumph ambjDeath— Fate of Montcalm — 
Capitulation of Quebec— Attempt of De Levi to rotake it — Arrival 
of a British Fleet— Last stand of the French at Montreal— Surrender 
of Canada. 

Before following Washington into the retirement of 
domestic life, we think it proper to notice the events which 
closed the great struggle between England airaFranee for 
empire in America, in that struggle he had first become 
practised in arms, and schooled in thej ays of the world ; 
and its results will be found connects with the -history of 
his later years. s 

General Abercrombio had been superseded as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in America by Major-general 
Amherst, who had gained great favour by the reduction of 
Louisburg. According to the plan of operations for 1759, 
General Wolfe, who had risen to fame by his gallant con- 
duct in the same affair, was to ascend nee is, 

a fleet of ships of war, with eight thousand men, as soon as 
the river should be free of ice, and lay sie^o to Quebec, the 
capital of Canada. General Amherst, in the meantime, 
was to advance, as Abercrombie had done, by Lake George 
against Ticonderoga and .Crown Point ; reduce those forts, 
cross Lake Champlain, push on to the St. Lawrence, and 
co-operate with Wolfe. 

A third expedition, under Brigadier-general Prideaux, 
aided by Sir William Johnson and his Indian' warriors, 
was to attack Fort Niagara, which controlled the whole 
country of the Six Nations, and commanded the navigation 
of the great lakes, and the intercourse between Cailada and 
Louisiana. Having reduced this fort, ho \? r as to traverse 
Lake Ontario, descend the St. Lawrence, capture Montjcal, 
and join his forces with those of Amhcnt. 
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The last menfiihqed expedition was the first executed. 
General Prideaux cnfbarked at Oswego on the first of July, 
witji a large body of troops, regulars and provincials, — the 
latter partly from New York, lie was accompanied by 
Sir Wiliam Johnson, and hi$ Indian braves of the 
Mohawl?.* Landing at an inlet of Lake Ontario, within a 
few miles of^Fort Niagara, he advanced 1 without being 
opposed, and proceeded to invest it. The garrison, six hun- 
dred strong, made a resolute defence. #The siege was car- 
ried on by regular approaches, but pressed with vigour. 
On the 20th of July, Prideaux, in visiting his trenches, was 
killed by the bursting of a cohorn. Informed by express 
of this misfortune, General Amherst detached from the main 
army Brigadier-general Gage, the officer who had led Brad- 
dock’s advance, to take tho command. 

In the meSfco. time, tho siege had been conducted by Sir 
William Johnson with courage and sagacity. He was des- 
titute of military^science, but had a nararal aptness for 
warfare, especially ffik^tho rough kind carried on in the 
wilderness. Being inf^pied by his scouts that twelve hun- 
dred regular troops, drawn from Detroit, Venango, and 
Presque Isle, and led by D’Aubry, with a number «of Indian 
auxiliaries, w£\e hastening to tho rescue, he detached a 
force of grenadiers and light infantry, with some of his 
Mohawk warriors, to intercept them. They came in sight 
of road, between Niagara Falls and the 

fort, within tho thundering sound of the ono and the distant 
view of tlie otliQj*. Johnson’s “ braves ” advanced to have 
a parley with tho hostile redskins. Tho latter received 
them with a war-wlioop, and Frenchman ‘and savage made 
an impetuous onset. Johnson’s # regulars and provincials 
stood their ground firmly, while his red warriors fell on the 
flanks of the enemy. After a "sharp conflict, the French 
were broken, routed, and pursued through the woods, with 
great carftage. Among the prisoners taken were seventeen 
officers. The next day Sir William Johnson sent a trumpet, 
summoning tho garrison to surrender, to spare the effusion 
of blood, and prevent outrages by the Indians. They had 
no alternative ; were permitted to march 6ut with the hon- 
our^ of war, and •were* protected by Sir William from hie 
Indian allies. Thus was secured the key to the communi- 
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cation between Lakes Ontario and E;ic,i and to the vast 
interior region connected with them * Tho blow alarmed 
the Frencb # for the safety of Montreal, and De Levi, the 
second .in command of their Canadian forces, hastened up 
from before Quebec, and to*>k post at the fort of Oswprgatehie 
(now Ogdensburg), to defend the passes of tho St. Law- 
rence. # ^ 

We now proceed to notice^the expedition against Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point. In the month of July, General 
Amherst embarked with nearly twelve thousand men, at 
the upper part of Lake George, and proceeded down it, as 
Abercrombie had done in the preceding year, in a vast fleet 
of whale-boats, batteaux, and rafts, and all tho glitter and 
parade of war. On tho 22nd, the army debarked at the 
lower part of tho lake, and advanced toward Ticonderoga. 
After a slight slyrmish with tho advanced ^tfard, they se- 
cured tho old post at the saw-mill. 

Montcalm w& no longer in the foi\M> he was absent for 
the protection of Quebec. The g^nson did Jfct exceed 
four hundred men. Bourlamarqere, a bravo officer, who 
commanded, at first seemed disposed to make defence ; but, 
against such overwhelming force it would have been mad- 
ness. Dismantling the fortifications, therefore, he aban- 
doned them, as ho did likewise thoso at Crown Point, and 
retreated down the lake, to assemblo forces, and make a 
stand at tho isle aux Noix, for the pioVuvS^^i^fOntr^l 
and the province. 

Instead of following him up, and hastening to co-operato 
with Wolfe, General Amherst proceeded to repair the 
works at Ticonderoga, and erect a new fort at Crown 
Point, though neither wqj*e in present danger of being at- 
tacked, nor would bo of use if Canada were conquered. 
Amherst, however, was onfc of those cautious men, who, in 
seeking to be sure, are apt to be fatally slow. Ilis delay 
enabled the enemy to rally their forces at Isle aux Noix, 
and call in Canadian reinforcements, while it deprived 
Wolfe of that co-operation which, it# will be shown, was 
most essential to the general success of tho gampaign. 

Wolfe, with Bis eight thousand merf, ascended tho St. 
Lawrence in the fleet, in the month of flune. Withjiim 
came Brigadiers Monckton, Townsend, and Murray, youth- 
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ful and brave like himself, and like himself already schooled 
in arms. Monckton* it 'will be recollected, had signalized 
himself, when a colonel, in the expedition in 17<>5, in which 
thoVrench were driven from Nova Scotia. The grenadiers 
of the ixmy were commanded by # Colonel Guy Oarleton, aful 
part of the light infantry by Lieutenant-Colonel \Y illiam 
Howe, both' fcstined to celebrity in aftef years, in the 
annals of the American devolution. Colonel Howe was 
brother of the gallant Lord H<5we, who^p fall in the preced- 
ing year was so generally lamented. Among the officers 
of the fleot, .was Jervis, the future admiral, and ultimately 
Earl St. Yincent ; and the master of one of the ships, was 
James Cook, afterwards renowned as a discoverer. 

About the end of June, the troops debarked on the large, 
populous, mad well-cultivated Isle of Orleans, a little 
below Queoih* and encamped in its fertilo # fields. Quebec, 
the citadel of Canada, was strong by nature. It was built 
round the point o<La rocky promontory, find flanked by 
precipices The crys^ current of the St. Lawrence swept 
by it on the right, and\^e river St. Charles flowed along 
on the left, before mingling with that mighty stream. The 
place was tolerably fortified, but art had not yet rendered 
it, as at the prdfeent day, impregnable. 

Montcalm commanded the post. His troops were more 
numerous than the assailants ; but the greater part were 
(i nad i nriNirifriitfWwA them inhabitants of Quebec; and he 
had a host of savages. His force was drawn out along the 
northern shore below the city, from the river St. Charles 
to the falls of Montmorency, and their position was secured 
by deep intrenchmcnts. 

The night after the debarkation of Wolfe’s troops a 
furious storm caused great damage to the transports, and 
sank some of the small craft. While it was still raging, a 
number of fire-ships, sent to destroy the fleet, came driving 
down. They wore boarded intrepidly by the British 
seamen, and towed out of the way of doing harm. After 
much resistance, Wcjfe established batteries on the west 
point of' the Isle of Orleans, and at Point Levi, on the right 
(or south) bank of* the St. Lawrence, within cannon range 
of the city. Colonel. Guy Carleton, commander at the 
former battery ; Brigadier Monckton at the latter. From 
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Point Levi bombshells and red-hot shot Ivere discharged ; 
many houses were set on lire in the upper town, tho lower 
town was f educed to rubbish; the main fort, however, 
remained unharmed. , • 

Anxious for a decisive gotion, Wolfe, on the 9th July, 
crossed over in boats from tho Isle of Orleans, to the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence, and encamped j^tlow the Mont- 
morency. It was an ill-judged position, for there was 
still that tumultuoiis stream^ with its rocky banks, between 
him and the camp of Montcalm but the ground he had 
chcsen was higher than that occupied by the latter, and 
tho Montmorency had a ford below tlio falls passable at 
low tide. Another ford was discovered, three miles within 
land, but the banks were steep, and shagged with forest. 
At both fords tho vigilant Montcalm had thrown up 
breastworks, aiyl posted troops. # 

On the 18th of July, Wolfo made a reconnoitring ex- 
pedition # up tlie river, with two allied sloops, and two 
transports with troops. He passech^'uobec unarmed, and 
carefully noted tho shores abov^it. Hugged cliffs jose 
almost from the water's edge. Above them, he was told, 
was an extent of level ground, called tho Plains of Abraham, 
by which the upper town might be approached on its 
weakest side ; but how was that plain to be attained, when 
tho cliffs, for tho most part, were inaccessible, and every 
practicable place . fortified ? <i ^ 

He returned to Montmorency disappointed, and resolvod 
to attack Montcalm in his camp, however difficult to be « 
approached, and however strongly posted. Townsend and 
Murray, with their brigades, were to cross the Mont- 
morency at low tide, b(jlo w the falls, and storm the redoubt 
thrown up in front of tho ford. •Monckton, at the samo 
time, was to cross, with •part of his brigade, in boats from 
Point Levi. The ship Centurion, stationed in tho channel, 
was to check the fire of a battery which commanded tho 
ford ;• a train of artillery, planted on an eminence, was to 
enfilade the enemy’s intrenehment%; and two armed, flat- 
bottomed boats, were to be run on shore, near the redoubt, 
and favour the crossing of tho troops. • • 

As usual, in complicated orders, part were misunder- 
stood, or neglected, and confusion was the consecjhence. 
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Many of the b<jats % from Point Levi ran aground on a 
shallow in the river, Vhere they were exposed to a severe 
fire of shot and shells. Wolfe, who was ori* the shore, 
directing every thing, endeavoured to stop his impatient 
troops^jntil the boats could be f got afloat, and the men 
landed. ' Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hun- 
dred provincife were the first to land. Without waiting 
for Brigadier Monckton and his regiments ; without waiting 
for the co-operation of the troops under ffownshend ; with- 
out waiting even to be iJrawn up in form, the grenadiers 
rushed impetuously towards the enemy’s intrenchments. 
A sheeted fire mowed them down, and drove them to take 
shelter behind the redoubt, near the ford, which the 
enemy had abandoned. Here they remained, unable to 
form underlie galling fire to which they were exposed, 
whenever tmsy ventured from their covert. Monckton’s 
brigade at length was landed, drawn up in order, and 
advanced to their relief, driving back the fcnemy. Thus 
protected, ^he grenaentej retreated as precipitately as they 
haj advanced, leaving nHtfiy of their comrades wounded on 
the field, who were massacred and scalped in their sight, 
by the savages. The delay thus caused was fatal to the 
enterprise. TUb day was advanced ; the weather became 
stormy ; the tide began to make ; at a later hour, retreat, 
in case of a second repulse, would be impossible. Wolfe, 
tl^iefiy^p rjgHa* ftUhe attack, and withdrew across the 
river, having lost upwards of four hundred men, through 
this headlong impetuosity of the grenadiers. The two 
vessels which had been run aground, were set on fire, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the enemy . 1 

Brigadier Murray was now detached with twelve hun- 
dred men, in transport**, to ascend above the town, and 
co-operate with Kear-admiral Hcylmes, in destroying the 
enemy’s shipping, and making descents upon the north 
shore. The shipping were safe from attack ; some stores 
and ammunition were destroyed; some prisoners taken, 
and Murray returned Tjrith the news of the capture of Fort 
Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, and that Amhorst 
was preparing to 1 attack the Isle aux Noix. *' 

« t 


1 Wolfe’s Letter to Pitt, Sept. 2nd, 1759. 
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Wolfe, of a delicate constitution and feensitivo nature, 
had been deeply mortified by the severe check sustained 
at the Falls of Montmorency, fancying himself disgraced ; 
and these successes of his fellow-commanders in other parts 
increased his self-upbraiding. The difficulties multiplying 
around him, ajid the delay of General Amherst in hastening 
to his aid, preyed incessantly on his spirits ; he was 
dejected even to despondency, and declared he would 
never return witlfout success, to be exposed, liko other 
unfortunate commanders, to the Uieers and reproaches of 
the populace. The agitation of his mind, and his acute 
sensibility, brought on a fever, which for some time inca- 
pacitated him from taking the field. 

In the midst of his illness he called a council of war, in 
which the whole plan of operations was altered- It was de- 
termined to convey troops above the town, land endeavour 
to make a diversion in that direction, or draw Montcalm 
into tho»open field. Before carrying* 4his plan into effect, 
Wolfe again reconnoitred the t/^n in company with 
Admiral Saunders, but nothing hotter suggested itself. 

The brief Canadian summer was over ; they were in the 
month of September. The camp at Montmorency was 
broken up. The troops were transporteef to Point Levi, 
leaving a sufficient number to man the batteries on tho 
Isle of Orleans. On the fifth and sixth of September the 
embarkation took place above Point 1 L«^v^ k, tf?»ispwts 
which had been sent up for the purpose. Montcalm de- 
tached De Bougainville with fifteen hundred men to keep 
along the north shore above the town, watch tho move- 
ments of the squadron, and prevent a landing. To deceive 
him, Admiral Holmes moved with the ships of war three 
leagues beyond the place where the landing was to be at- 
tempted. He was to dibp down, however, in the night, 
and protect the landing. Cook, the future discoverer, also, 
was employed with others ter sound tho river and place 
buoys opposite the camp of Montcalm, as if an attack were 
meditated in that quarter. • 

Wolfe was gtill suffering under the effects of his late 
fever. “My constitution,” writos he to a friend, “is 
entirely ruined, without the consolation of having done 
any considerable service to the state, and without any 

* p2 
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prospect of it.” |StiJl he was unremitting in his exertions, 
seeking to wipe out \he fancied disgrace incurred at the 
Fal^p of Montmorency. It was in this mood he is said to 
have composed and sung at his evening mess that little 
campaigning song still linked wj£h his name : 

“ Why, soldiers, why 
^ Should we be melancholy, boys? c 
Why, soldiers, why? 

Whoso business ’tis to dig 1” 

Even when embarked# in his midnight enterprise, the 
presentiment of death seems to have cast its shadow over 
him. A midshipman who was present, 8 used to relate, 
that as Wolfe sat among his officers, and the boats floated 
down silently with tlio current, he recited, in low and 
touching tones, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
then just published. One stanza may especially have 
accorded with iiis melancholy mood. 

“ The boast o^heraldy, the pomp of power, 

_jAnd all tha&igauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike the io^vi table hour. 

The path of gloiy leads but to the grave.” 

“Now gentlemen,” said he, when he had finished, “I 
would rather bet the author of that poem than take Quebec.” 

The descent was made in flat-bottomed boats, past mid- 
night on the 13th of September. They dropped down 
silent ly wti h jhr\ sw ift current. Qui va Id? (who goes 
tfiero t) criea a sentinel from the shore. “ La Franco ,” 
replied a captain in the first boat, who understood the 
French language . c “ A quel regiment ? ” was the demand. 
“ De la Rem ” (the queen’s), replied the captain, knowing 
that regiment was in De Bougainville’s detachment. 
Fortunately a convoy pi provisions was expected down 
from De Bougainville’s, which tfyo sentinel supposed this 
to bo. “ Passe ” cried he, and the boats glided on without 
further challenge. The landing took place in a cove near 
Cape Diamond, which still bears Wolfe’s name. He had 
marked it in reconnoitring, and saw that a cragged path 
straggled up from it 1? to tho Heights of Abraham, which 
might bo cl imbed, # though with difficulty, and that it 
appeared to bo slightly guarded at top. Wolfe was among 
• 

* Afterwards Professor John Robinson, of Edinburgh. 
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the first that landed and ascended up t the Iteep and narrow 
path, where not more than two could go abreast, and which 
had been Broken up by cross ditches. Colonel Howe, at 
the same time, with the light infantry and Highlanders, 
scrambled up the woody precipices, helping themselves by 
the roots and ^ranches, and putting to flight a sergeant’s 
guard posted at the summit. Wolfe drew up the men in 
order as they mounted : ai\d by the break of day found 
himself in possession of the fateful Plains of Abraham. " 
Montcalm was thunderstruck Vdien word was brought 
to him in his camp that the English were on the heights, 
threatening the weakest part of the town. Abandoning 
his intrenchments, he hastened across the river St. Charles 
and ascended tho heights, which slope up gradually from 
its banks. His force was equal in number totliat of the 
English, but a great part was made up of colony troops and 
savages. VVhqn he saw the formidable host of regulars ho 
had to contend with, he sent off j^ift messengers to 
summon De Bougainville with hia, attachment fb his aid ; 
and De 'Vaudreuil to reinforce him with fifteen hundred 
men from the camp. In tho mean time ho prepared to 
flank the left of the English line aud fojee them to the 
opposite precipices. W olfe saw his aim, and sent Brigadier 
Townshend to counteract him with a regiment which was 
formed enpotence , and supported by two battalions, present- 
ing on the left a double front. 1 ***> «*• 

The French, in their haste, thinking they were to repel 
a mere scouting party, had brought but three light field- 
pieces with them ; the English had but a single gun, which 
the sailors had dragged up the heights. With these they 
cannonaded each other for a time, Montcalm still waiting 
for the aid he had summoned* *At length, about nine 
o’clock, losing all patience, he led on his disciplined troops 
to a close conflict with small arms, the Indians to support 
them by a galling fire from thickets and com-ffclds. The 
French advanced gallantly, but irregularly ; firing rapidly, 
but with little effect. The English reserved their fire 
until their assailants were within forty yards, and then 
delivered it in deadly volleys. , They suffered, however, from 
the lurking savages, who singled nut the officers. \Volfe, 
whp was in front of the line, a conspicuous mark, wis 
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wounded by a bill in the wrist. He bound his handker- 
chief round the wouhd and led on the grenadiers, with 
fixe$ bayonots, to oharge the foe, who begaft to waver. 
Another ball struck him in the breast. He felt the. wound 
to be Mortal, and feared his fell might dishearten the 
troops. Leaning on a lieutenant for support; “Let not 
my brave fellfcvs see me drop,” said he faintly. He was 
borne off to the rear ; water was brought to quench his 
thirst, and he was asked if he 'would hawe a surgeon. “ It 
is needless,” he replied,* “it is all over with me.” He 
desired those about him to lay him down. The lieutenant 
seated himself on the ground, and supported him in his 
arms. “ They run! they run! see how they run! ” cried 
one of the attendants. “ Who run ? ” demanded Wolfe, 
earnestly, like one aroused from sleep. “ The enemy, sir; 
they give everywhere.” The spirit# of the expiring 
hero flashed up. “ Go, one of you, my lads, to Colonel 
Burton ; tell him flfcmarch Webb’s regiment with all speed 
down to (Charles’ Eivefc^o cut off the retreat by the bridge.” 
Then turning on his skW ; “ Now, God be praised, I will 
die in peace ! ” said he, and expired, 3 — soothed in his last 
moments by the idea that victory would obliterate the 
imagined disgrace at Montmorency. 

Brigadier Murray had indeed broken the centre of the 
enemy, and the Highlanders were making deadly havoc 
driving the French into the town or 
down to their works on the river St. Charles. Monckton, 
the first brigadieii was disabled by a wound in the lungs, 
and the command devolved on Townshend, who hastened 
to re-form the troops of the centre, disordered in pursuing 
the enemy. By this time Do Bougainville appeared at a 
distance in the rear, advancing with two thousand fresh 
troops ; but ho arrived too late to retrieve the day. The 

e nt Montcalm had received his death-wound near St. 

*s Gate, while endeavouring to rally his flying troops, 
and had been borne into the town. 

Townshend advanced with a force to receive De Bougain- 
ville; bitt the latter avoided a combat, and retired into 
woods and swaSnps* where it was not thought prudent to 

9 Hist Jour, of Capt. John Knox, vol. i., p. 79. 
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follow him , The English had obtained a complete victory ; 
slain about five hundred of the enqmy y taken above a 
thousand prisoners, and among them several officers ; and 
had a strong position on th& Plains of Abraham, which they 
hastened to fortify with redoubts and artillery, drawn up 
the heights. • # 

The brave Montcalm wrote a letter to General Townshend, 
recommending the prisoners to British humanity. When 
told by his suxgeoij that he «could not survive above a few 
hours; “So much the better,” replied he, “I am happy; 
I shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” To De 
Kamsey, the French king’s lieutenant, who commanded 
the garrison, he consigned the defence of the city. “To 
your keeping,” said he, “ I commend the honour of France. 
I’ll neither give orders, nor interfere any further. I have 
business to attend to of greater momenrthan your ruined 
garrison, and tlfls wretched country* My tfrne is short, — 
1 shall pass this night with God, and prepare myself for 
death. Fwish you all comfort; and be happily extri- 
cated from your present perplexities.” He theiPcalled for 
his chaplain, who with the bishop of the colony, remained 
with him through the night. He expired early in the 
morning, dying like a brave soldier and a devout Catholic. 
Never did two worthier foes mingle their life blood on tho 
battle-field than Wolfe and Montcalm. 4 * 


Preparations were now made by the army and the fleet to 
make an attack on both the upper and lowef ,^Smt4he 
spirit of the garrison was broken, and the inhabitants were 
clamorous for the safety of their wives and children. On 
the 17th of September, Quebec capitulated, and was taken 
possession of by the British, who hastened to put it in a 
complote posture of defence. A garrison of six thousand 
effective men was placed in jfc under the command of 
Brigadier-general Murray, and victualled from the fleet. 
General Townshend embarked with Admiral Saunders, and 
returned to England : and the wounded General Monokton 
was conveyed to New York, of which he afterwards became 


governor. • 

Had Amherst followed up his success Ticonderoga the 


4 Knox, Hist. Jour., vt>l. i., |>. 77. 
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preceding summer, the year’s campaign would have ended, 
as had been projected, in the subjugation of Canada. His 
cautious delay gave De Levi, tlje successor of Montcalm, 
time to rally, concentrate the scattered French forces, and 
struggle for the salvation of the province. 

In the following spring, as soon as the river St. Lawrence 
opened, ho approached Quebec, and landed at Point au 
Tremble, aboutxwelvo miles off. The garrison had suffered 
dreadfully during the winter from excessive cold, want of 
vegetables and of fresh# provisions. Many had died of 
scurvy, and many more’ were ill. Murray, sanguine and 
injudicious, on hearing that De Levi was advancing with 
ten thousand men and five hundred Indians, sallied out 
with his diminished forcos of not more than three thousand. 
English soldiers, ljo boasted, were habituated to victory ; 
he had a fin'o toin of artillery, and stood a better chance 
in the field thaL cooped up in a wretched fortification. If 
defeated, he would^efend tho place to the ‘last extremity, 
and then retreat to the Isle of Orleans, and wait for re- 
inforcements. More briKje than discreet, he attacked the 
vanguard of tho enemy ; the battle which took place was 
fierce and sanguinary. Murray’s troops had caught his own 
headlong valoun, and fought until near a third of their 
number were slain. They were at length driven back 
into the town, leaving their boasted train of artillery on 
the fi eld. | u 

De'Tievi Opened trenches before the town the very 
€ evening of the battle. Three French ships, which had 
descqnded tho rivfir, furnished him with cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition. By the 11th of May, he had one bomb 
battery, and three batteries of cannon. Murray, equally 
alert within the walls, strengthened his defences, and kept 
up a vigorous firo. His garrison was now reduced to two 
hundred and twenty effective men, and he himself, with ^11 
his vaunting spirit, was driven almost to despair, when a 
British fleet arrived in the river. Tho whole scene was 
now reversed. One of tho French* frigates was driven on 
the rooks above Cape Diamond ; another ram on shore, and 
was burnt; the zest of their vessels were either taken, or 
destroyed. The besieging army retreated in the night, 
leaving provisions, implements, and artillery behind them ; 
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and so rapid was their flight, that Murray, irho sallied forth 
on the following day, could not overtake them. 

A last stand for the preservation of the colony was now 
made by the French at Montreal, where De Vaudreuil 
fixed his head-quarters, fortified himself, and called in all 
possible aid, Canadian and Indian. 

The cautious, but tardy Amherst, was no 1 # in the field to 
carry out the plan in which he had fallen short in the 
previous year. Ife sent orders to General Murray to 
advance by water against Montreaf with all the force that 
could be spared from Quebec; ho detached a body of 
troops under Colonel Haviland, from Crown Point, to cross 
Lake Champlain, take possession of the Isle aux Noix, and 
push on to the St. Lawrence, while he took the roundabout 
way with his main army by the Mohawk and Oneida Rivers 
to Lake Ontario^ thence to descend the Stt Lawrence to 
Montreal. % 

Murray, according to orders, embar] *y ) 38r troops in a 
great number of small vessels, and aySBnded thtf river in 
characteristic style, publishing manifestoes in the Canadian 
villages, disarming the inhabitants, and exacting the oath 
of neutrality. He looked forward to new laurels at 
Montreal, but the slow and sure Amherst had. anticipated 
him. That worthy general, after delaying on Lake Ontario 
to send out cruisers, and stopping to repair petty forts on 
the upper part of the St. Lawrence wifidt y hacTMjdfWi 
deserted by their garrisons, or surrendered without firing a 
gun, arrived on the 6th of September mt the island of 
Montreal, routed some light skirmishing parties, and pre- 
sented himself before the town. Vaudreuil found himself 
threatened by an army cjf nearly ten thousand men and a 
host of Indians ; for Amherst had dklled in the aid of Sir 
William Johnson and his # Mohawk braves. To withstand 
a siege in an almost open town against such superior force 
was out of the question, especially as Murray from Quebec, 
and Haviland from Crown Point, were at hand with 
additional troops. A capitulation accordingly took place 
on the 8th of September, including the # surrender not 
merely of Montreal, hut of all Canada. • 

Thus ended the contest between FrsJhce and England 
for dominion in America, ih which, as has beon said, the 
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first gun was fired? % in Washington’s encounter with De 
Jumonville. A French statesman and diplomatist con- 
soled himself by the persuasiod that it would be a fatal 
triumph to England. It would remove the only check by 
which her colonies were kept • in awe. “They will no 
longer need her protection,” said he ; “ she will call on 
thorn to contnbuto toward supporting the burdens they 
have helped to bring on her, .and they will answer by striking 

„ rc 7. j ** s • 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Washington’s Installation in the House of Burgesses— His Rural Life- 
Mount Vemo’ '^d its Vicinity— Aristocratical Days of Virginia — 
Washington’s Management of his Estate— Domestic Habits — Fox- 
Hunting — I,** v , Fairfax — Fishing and Duck-Sh<*)ting — The Poacher 
—Lynch I J^Aquatic State— Life at Annapolis— Washington in 

the Dismal * 

For thr^ montn^fter his marriage, Washington resided 
with his bride at the <“ Whito House.” During his sojourn 
there, he repaired to /Williamsburg, to take his seat in the 
House of Burg^ssesy By a vote of the House, it had been 
dotendiped to greejt his instalment by a signal testimonial 
of respect. Accomingly, as soon as ho took his seat, Mr. 
Robinson, theSpeaker, in eloquent language, dictated by 
IM, private friendship, returned thanks, on 

behalf of the colony, for the distinguished military 
services he had rendered to his country. 

Washington rose to reply — blushed — stammered — 
trembled— and could not utter a word. “ Sit down, Mr. 
Washington,” said the Speaker* with a smile; “your 
modesty equals your valour, and that surpasses the power 
of any language I possess.” 

Such was Washington’s first launch into civil life, in 
which he was to be distinguished by the same judgment, 
devotion, courage, and magnanimity, exhibited in his 
military career. Hemttended the House frequently during 
the remainder pf the session, after which ^e conducted his 
bride to his, favourite abode of Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Custis, thS first husband of Mrs. Washington, had 
5 Duke de Choiseul. 
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left large landed property, and forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling in money. One-third foil It)’ his widow in her 
own right ; •two-thirds weije inherited equally by her two 
children — a boy of six, and a girl of four years of ago. 
By a decree of the General Court, Washington was in- 
trusted with the care of 'the property inherited by the 
children ; a sadred and delicate trust, whic^he discharged 
in the most faithful and judicious manner, becoming more 
like a parent than ^mere guardian to them. 

From a letter to his correspondent in England, it would 
appear that he had long entertained a desire to visit that 
country. Had he done so, his acknowledged merit and 
military services would have insured him a distinguished 
reception ; and it has been intimated that the signal favour 
of government might have changed the current of his 
career. We beljpve him, however, to have been too pure 
a patriot, and too clearly possessed of thek^io interests of 
his country, td be diverted from thc##6ourse which he 
ultimately adopted. His marriage, at any rate, ^gd put an 
end to all travelling inclinations. In his letter from 
Mount Vernon, he writes: “I ajn now, I believe, fixed in 
this seat, with an agreeable partner for life, and I liopo to 
find more happiness in retirement than 1 eter experienced 
in the wide and bustling world.” • 

This was no Utopian dream transiently indulged amid 
the charms of novelty. It was a deliberate puipMfjjflflJh 
him, the result of innate and enduring inclinations. 
Throughout the whole course of his caper agricultural 
life appears to have been his beau ideal ot existence, which 
haunted his thoughts even amid the stem duties 8f the 
field, and to which he recurred with unflagging interest 
whenever enabled to indulge his natural bias. 

Mount Vernon was h» harbour of repose, where he 
repeatedly furled his sail, and fancied himself anchored for 
life. No impulse of ambition tempted him thence? ; nothing 
but the call of his country and his devotion to the public 
good. The place was endeared to, him by the remem- 
brance of his brother Lawrence, and of the happy days he 
had passed herewith that brother in the defys of boyhood ; 
but it was a delightful place in itself, and well calculated 
to inspire the rural feeling. * 
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The mansion! was beautifully situated on a swelling 
height, crowned with wood, and commanding a magnificent 
view up and down the Potomac. The grounds imme- 
diately about it were laid out somewhat in the .English 
taste.* The estate was apporti$ned into separate farms, 
devoted to different kinds of culture, each having its 
allotted laborers. Much, however, was still covered 
with wild woods, seamed with deep dells and runs of 
water, and indented with Inlets, haunts of deer, and 
lurking-places of foxes*,* The whole woody region along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon to Belvoir, and far 
beyond, with its range of forests and hills, and picturesque 
promontories, afforded sport of various kinds, and was a 
noble hunting-ground. Washington had hunted through 
it with old Lord Fairfax in his stripling days ; we do not 
wonder that, his feelings throughout e life incessantly 
reverted to it'x^ 

“ No estate nN{ T nited America,” observes he, in one of 
his letter, “ is more pleasantly situated. In a high and 
healthy country; in a latitude between the extremes of 
heat and cold ; on one of , the finest rivers in the world ; a 
river well stocked with ‘Various kinds of fish at all seasons 
of the year, arid in the spring with shad, herrings, bass, 
carp, stoirgeon, <%c., in great abundance. The bordors of 
the estate ar« washed by more than ten miles of tide 
several valuable fisheries appertain to it ; the 
whole shore, in fact, is one entire fishery.” 

These were, a^ yet, the aristocratical days of Virginia, 
Tho estates were large, and continued in the same families 
by entails. Many of the wealthy planters were connected 
with old families in England. The young men, especially 
the elder sons, were often sent £o finish .their education 
there, and on their return brought out the tastes and 
habits of the mother country. The governors of Virginia 
were from the higher ranks of society, and maintained a 
corresponding state. The “established,” or Episcopal 
church, predominatecL throughout the “ anoient dominion,” 
as it ‘was termed ; each county was divided into parishes, 
as in Engiand-ft-eaah with its parochial chtirch, its parson 
age, and glebe. • Washington was vestryman cf two 
parishes, Fairfax and Truro ; the parochial church of the 
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former was at Alexandria, ten miles fijorn Mount Yemon ; 
of the latter, at Pohick, about seven miles. The church 
at Pohick was rebuilt' on a plan of his own, and in a gi^at 
measure %at liis expense. At one or other of these churches 
ho attended every Sunday, when the weather and the 
roads permitted. His demeanour was reverential and 
devout. Mrs. Washington knelt during tM prayers; ho 
always stood, as was the cust9m at that time. Both were 
communicants. • 

Among his occasional visitor^* and associates were 
Captain Hugh Mercer and Dr. Craik ; the former, after his 
narrow escapes from the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
was quietly settled at Fredericksburg ; the latter, after the 
campaigns on the frontier were over, had taken up his 
residence at Alexandria, and was now Washington’s family 
physician. Bothiwero drawn to him by campaigning ties 
and recollections, and were ever welcgj me at Mount 
Vernon. • 

A style of living prevailed among the opulent T toginian 
families in those days that has long since faded away. 
The houses wore spacious, commodious, liberal in all their 
appointments, and fitted to copo with the free-handed, 
open-hearted hospitality of the owners. Nothing was 
more common than to sec handsome services ot plate, 
elegant equipages, and superb carriage-horses — all imported 
from England. 

Tho Virginians have always been noted for their love of 
horses ; a manly passion which, in those days of opulence, 
they indulged without regard to expense. The, rich 
planters vied with each other in their studs, importing the 
best English stocks. Mention is made of one of tho 
Randolphs of Tuckahoe, who built a stable for his favourite 
dapple-gray horse, Shakespeare, with a recess for the bed 
of the negro groom, who always slept beside him at night. 

* Washington, by his marriage, had added aRovo one 
hundred thousand dollars to his already considerable 
fortune, and was enabled to live in ample and dignified 
style. His intimacy with the Fairfaxes, and hii inter- 
course with British officers of rank, had* perhaps had their 
influence on his mode of living. He had his chariot .and 
four, with black postilions in livery, for tho use of Mrs. 
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Washington and her lady visitors. As for himself, ho 
always appeared on horseback. His stable wa.3 well filled 
an $ admirably regulated. His stud was thoroughbred and 
in excellent order. His household books contain registers 
of the names, ages, and marks of his various horses ; such 
as Ajax, Blueskin, Valiant, Magnolia (an £rab), &c. Also 
his dogs, chiefly fox-hounds, Vulcan, Singer, Ringwood, 
Sweetlips, Forrester, Music, Rockwood, Truelove, &c. 1 

A large Virginia estate/ in thosG days, was a little 
empire. The mansion-house was the seat of government, 
with its numerous dependencies, such as kitchens, smoke- 
houses, workshops, and stables. In this mansion the planter 
ruled supreme; his steward or overseer was his prime 
minister and executive officer ; he had his legion of house 
negroes for domestic service, and his host of field negroes 
for the culture of tobacco, Indian corn; and other crops, 
and for other'vut of door labour. Their cuartcr formed a 
kind of hamlet a^art, composed of various huts 7 with little 
gardens and poultry yards, all well stocked, and swarms of 
little negroes gambolling in the sunshine. Then there 
were large wooden edifices for curing tobacco, the staple 
and most profitable production, and mills for grinding 
wheat and Indian com, of which large fiolds were cul- 
tivated' for the supply of the family and the maintenance of 
the negroes. 

*~T£:nfc>ng the slaves were artificers of all kinds, tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, wheelwrights, and so forth ; 
so that a plantation produced every thing within itself for 

ordinary use : as to articles of fashion and elegance, lux- 

• 

1 In one of his letter-books we find orders on his London agent for 
riding equipments. For example: c 

l Man’s riding-saddle, hogskin seat^ large plated stirrups and every 
thing complete. Double reined bridle and Pelham bit, plated. 

A very neat and fashionable Newmarket saddle-cloth. 

A large 'and best portmanteau, saddle, bridle, and pillion. 

Cloak-bag surcingle; checked saddle-cloth, holsters, &c. 

A riding-frock of a handsome drab-coloured broadcloth, with plain 
double gilt buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth and gold lace, with 
buttons like tho& of the coat. * 

A blue surtout co^t. ; 

A<*n eat switch whip, silver cap. 

Black vclvet cap for servant. 
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ttrics, and expensive clothing, they were imported from 
London ; for the planters on the main rivers, especially the 
Potomac, carried on an immediate trade with England. 
Their tgbaoco was put up by their own negroes, bore their 
own marks, was shipped on board of vessels which came up 
the rivers for the purpose, and consigned to some agent in 
Liverpool or Bristol, with whom the planter kept an 
account. 

The Virginia planters were prone to leave the care of 
their estates too much to thoir oveVseers, and to think per- 
sonal labour a degradation. Washington carried into his 
rural affairs the same method, activity, and circumspec- 
tion that had distinguished him in military lifo. lie 
kept his own accounts, posted up his books and balanced 
them with mercantile oxactnoss. Wo have examined them 
as well as his diaries recording his daily occupations, and 
his letter-books, containing entries of shipj'&mts of tobacco, 
and correspondence with his London agents. They are 
monuments of his business habits.® 9 

The products of hiB estate also became so noted for the 
faithfulness, as to quality and quantity, with which they 
were put up, that it is said any barrel of floijr that bore tho 
brand of George Washington, Mount Vernon, was exempted 
from tho customary inspection in tho West India ports . 3 

He was an early riser, often before daybreak in the win- ‘ 
ter when the nights were long. On such occasion^ L&Mit 

* The following letter of Washington to his London correspondent 
will give on idea of tho early intercourse of the Virginia planters with 
the mother country. 

“ Our goods by the Liberty, Captain Walker, came to hand in good 
order and soon after his arrival, as they generally do when shipped in a 
vessel to this river [the Potonlac], and scarce ever when they go to any 
others; for it don’t often happen that a vessel bound to one river has 
goods of any consequence to another; and the masters, in these cases, 
keep the packages till an accidental conveyance offers, and for want of 
better opportunities frequently commit them to boatmeif who care 
very little for the goods so they get their freight, and often land them 
wherever it suits their convenience, not where they have engaged to do 
so * * * * A ship from London to "Virginia may he in .Rap- 
pahannock or any of the other rivers three months before 1 know any 
thing of their arriv&L, and may make twenty voyages Without my seeing 
or even hearing of the captain,” , 

* Speech of the Hon. Robert C. Wintnrop on laying the cdttier- 
stone of Washington's Monument. 
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his own fire and wrote or read* by candle-light. He break- 
fasted at seven in summer, at eight in winter. Two small 
cugs of tea and three or four cakes of Indian c meal (called 
hoe cakes), formed his frugal repast. Immediately after 
breakfast he mounted his horsQ and visited those parts of 
the estate where any work was going on, seeing to every- 
thing with hisypvn eyes, and often aiding with his own hand. 

Dinner was served at two o’clock. He ate heartily, but 
was no epicure, nor critical about his food. His beverage 
was small beer or cideiVand two glasses of old Madeira. 
He took tea, of which he was very fond, early in the eve- 
ning, and retired for the night about nine o’clock. 

If confined to the house by bad weather, he took that oc- 
casion to arrange his papers, post up his accounts, or write 
letters ; passing part of the time in reading, and occasionally 
roading aloud to the family. c 

lie treated i^snegroes with kindness ; ^tended to their 
comforts ; was particularly careful of them in sickness ; but 
never tok* rated idleness, and exacted a faithful performance 
of their allotted tasks. Ho had a quick eye at calculating 
each man’s capabilities. An entry in his diary gives a 
curious instance of this. Four of his negroes, employed as 
carpenters, were hewing and shaping timber. It appeared 
to him, 'in noticing the amount of work accomplished be- 
tween two succeeding mornings, that they loitered at their 
lakfesr* Sitting down quietly he timed their operations ; 
how long it took them to get their cross-cut saw and other 
implements reader ; how long to clear away the branches 
from the trunk of a fallen tree ; how long to hew and saw 
it ; what time was expended in considering and consulting, 
and after all, how much work was effected during the time 
he looked on. From this he made his computation how 
much they could execute in the' course of a day, working 
entirely at their case. 

At another time we find him working for a part of two 
days with Peter, his smith, to make a plough on a new in- 
vention of his own. * This, after two or three failures, he 
accomplished. Then, with less than his “Usual judgment, 
he put his two chariot horses to the plough, and ran a 
great risk of spoiling them, in giving his new invention a 
trial over ground thickly swarded* 
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Anon, during a thunder-storm, a frightened negro alarms 
the house with word that the mill fb giving way, upon 
which therft is a general turn out of all the forces, with 
Washington at their head, wheeling and shovelling grrfvcl, 
during a pelting rain, to check the rushing water, t 

Washington delighted in the chase. In the hunting 
season, when hdrode out early in the morning to visit distant 
parts of the estate, where work was going on, he often took 
some of the dogs vsith him for the chance of starting a fox, 
which he occasionally did, though ;he was not always suc- 
cessful in killing him. He was a bold rider and an admir- 
able horseman, though he never claimed the merit of being 
an accomplished fox-hunter. In the height of the season, 
however, he would be out with the fox-hounds two or three 
times a-week, accompanied by his guests at Mount Vernon 
and the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, especially the 
Fairfaxes of Belvoir, of which estate his fn>Jd George Wil- 
liam Fairfax was now the proprietor. *&n such occasions 
there would be a hunting dinner at one or othej of those 
establishments, at which convivial repasts Washington is 
said to have enjoyed himself with unwonted hilarity. 

Now and then his old friend and instructor in the nohlo 
art of venery, Lord Fairfax, would bo ofl a visit to his 
relatives at Belvoir, and then the hunting was ltepfr up with 
unusual spirit. 4 

His lordship, however, since the alarms of Indiapjjvar 
had ceased, lived almost entirely at Greenway Court, where 
Washington was occasionally a guest, when called by pub- 
lic business to Winchester. Lord Fairfax had made him- 
self a favourite throughout the neighbourhood. As lord- 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of Frederick County, ho 

*• 

4 Hunting memoranda from*Washington's Journal, Mount Vernon. 

Nov. 22.— Hunting with Lord Fairfax and his brother, and Colonel 
Fairfax. 

Nov. 25.— Mr. Bryan Fairfax, Mr. Grayson, and Phil. Alexander 
came here by sunrise. Hunted and catched a fox with these, Lord 
Fairfax, his brother, and Col. Fairfax,— *all^)f whom, with Mr. Fairfax 
and Mr. Wijaon qf England, dined here. 26th and 29th. — Hunted 
again with the same company. , 

Dec. 5. — Fox-hunting with Lord Fairfax am? his brother, and Colonel 
Fairfax* Started a fox and lost it. Dined at Belvoir, and returned in 
the evening. * 


0 
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presided at county courts held at Winchester, where, during 
the sessions, he ke£t open table. He acted also as sur- 
veyor and overseer of the public roads and highways, and 
was unremitted in his exertions and plans for the improve- 
ment t>f the country. Hunting^ however, was his passion. 
When the sport was poor near home, he would take his 
hounds to a distant part of the country, establish himself at 
an inn, and keep open house and open table to every per- 
son of good character and respectable appearance who chose 
to join him in foil owing 'the hounds. 

It was probably in quest of sport of the kind that he now 
and then, in the hunting season, revisited his old haunts 
and former companions on the banks of the Potomac, and 
then the beautiful woodland region about Belvoir and 
Mount Yemon was sure to ring at early mom with the in- 
spiring music.of the hound. v 

The watersVsthe Potomac also afforded occasional amuse- 
ment in fishing afcd shooting. The fishing was gometimes 
on a graud scale, when the herrings came up the river in 
shoals, and the negroes of Mount Yemon were marshalled 
forth to draw the seine, which was generally done with 
great success. Canvas-back ducks abounded at the proper 
season, and thd shooting of them was one of Washington’s 
favourite recreations. The river border of his domain, how- 
ever, was somewhat subject to invasion. An oysterman 
oufifeanchored his craft at the landing-place, and disturbed 
the quiet of the neighbourhood by the insolent and dis- 
orderly conduct flf himself and crew. It took a campaign 
of three days to expel these invaders from the premises. 

A more summary course was pursued with another inter* 
loper. This was a vagabond who infested the creeks and 
inlets which bordered the estate, lurking in a canoe among 
the reeds and bushes, and making great havoc among the 
canvas-back ducks. He had ueen warned off repeatedly, 
but with (Jut effect. As Washington was one day, riding 
about the estate he heard the report of a gun from tie mar- 
gin of the river. Spurring in that direction he dashed 
through the bushes, and came upon the culprit just as he 
was pushing hid canoe from shore. The lhtter raised his 
gun with a menacing look; but Washington rode into the 
stream, seized the painter of Jhe canoe, drew it to short. 
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sprang from liis horse, wrested the gun from the hands of 
the astonished delinquent, and inflicted on him a lesson in 
“ Lynch ldw” that effectually cured him of all inclination 
to trespass again on these forbidden shores. * 

The Potomac, in the jpalmy days of Virginia, was occa- 
sionally the scene of a little aquatic state and ostentation 
among the riSk planters who resided on frs banks. They 
had beautiful barges, which, like their land equipages, wore 
imported from England; ahd mention is made of a Mr. 
Digges who always received Washington in his barge, 
rowed by six negroes, arrayed in a kind of uniform of check 
shirts and black velvet caps. At one time, according to 
notes in Washington’s diary, the whole neighbourhood is 
thrown into a paroxysm of festivity, by the anchoring of a 
British frigate (the 1 Boston’) in the river, just in front of 
the hospitable jnansion of the Fairfaxes. A succession of 
dinners and breakfasts takes place at Mj>nt Vernon and 
Belvoir, # with occasional tea parties on. board of the frigate. 
The commander, Sir Thomas Adams, his office^, and his 
midshipmen, are cherished guests, and have the freedom of 
both establishments. 

Occasionally he and Mrs. Washington would pay a visit 
to Annapolis, at that time the seat of government of Mary- 
land, and partake of the gaieties which prevailed during 
the session of the legislature. The society of these seats of 
provincial governments was always polite and fashionable, 
and more exclusive than in these republican days, being, in 
a manner the outposts of the English aristocracy, where all - 
places of dignity or profit were secured for younger sons, 
and poor, but proud relatives. During the session of the 
legislature, dinners and balls abounded, and there were 
occasional attempts a£ theatricals. The latter was an 
amusement for which Washington always had a relish, 
though he never had an opportunity of gratifying it effectu- 
ally. ^Neither was he disinclined to mingle in the dance, 
and we remember to have heard venerable ladies, who had 
been belles in his day, •pride themselves on having had him 
for a partner, though, they added, he was apt to-be h cere- 
monious and grave one, 5 • • 

5 We have had an amuaing picture »f Annapolis as it was at this 
period, furnished to us some years sinoe by an octogenarian tfrho had 

Q 2 
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In this round of rural occupation, rural amusements, and 
social intercourse, Washington passed several tranquil years, 
the halcyon season of his life. His already established re- 
putation drew many visitors to Mount Vernon; some of his 
early companions in anus were hi^occasional guests, and his 
friendships and connections linked him witji some of the 
most prominent and worthy people of the country, who 
were sure to be received with cordial, but simple and un- 
pretending hospitality. His marriage Afas unblessed with 
children ; but those of MVs. Washington experienced from 
him parental care and affection, and the formation of their 
minds and manners was one of the dearest objects of his 
attention. His domestic concerns and social enjoyments, 
however, were not permitted to interfere with his public 
duties. He was active by nature, and eminently a man of 
business by habit. As judge of the county court, and 
member of theN^ouse of Burgesses, he had numerous calls 
upon his time an<£ thoughts, and was often dra\m from 
home; folk whatever trust he undertook, he was sure to 
fulfil with scrupulous exactness. 

About this time we find him engaged, with other men of 
enterprise, in a project to drain the great Dismal Swamp, 
and render it capable of cultivation. This vast morass was 
about thirty miles long, and ten miles wide, and its interior 
but little known. With his usual zeal and hardihood he 
expired it on horseback and on foot. In many parts it 
was covered with dark and gloomy woods of cedar, cypress, 
and hemlock, or deciduous trees, the branches of which 
were hung with long drooping moss. Other parts were 
almost inaccessible from the density of brakes and thickets, 
entangled with vinos, briers, and creeping plants, and in- 
tersected by creeks and •standing pools. Occasionally the 

• 

resided therein his boyhood. “ In those parts of the country,” said 
he, “ where the roads were too rough for carriages, the ladies %sed to 
ride on ponies, followed by black servants on horseback ; in this wav 
his mother, then advanced^in life, used to travel, in a scarlet cloth 
riding habit, which she had procured from England. .Nay, in this way, 
on emergencies,” h^ added, “ the young ladies from the country used 
to come to the balls at* Annapolis, riding with their hoops arranged 
1 fore and aft 1 like latefcn sails; and after dancing all night, would ride 
home again in the morning.” 
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soil, composed ol dead vegetable fib^e, was over his horse’s 
fetlocks, and sometimes he had to dismount and make his 
way on foot over a quaking bog that shook beneath his 
tread.* % 

• In the centre of the -morass he came to a great piece of 
water, six miles long, and three broad, called Drummond’s 
Pond, but more poetically celebrated as/the Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp. It was mpre elevated than any other part 
of the swamp, and capable of feeding canals, by which the 
whole might be traversed. Having made the circuit of it, 
and noted all its characteristics, he encamped for the night 
upon the firm land which bordered it, and finished his ex- 
plorations on the following day. ^ 

In the ensuing session of the Virginia legislature, the 
association in behalf of which ho had acted, was chartered 
under the name of the Dismal Swamp Co mpany ; and to 
his observations and forecast may be trs^d the subsequent 
improvement and prosperity of that once desolate region. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Treaty of Peace — Pontiac’s War-Course of Public Events — Board of 
Trade against Paper Currency— Restrictive policy of England — Navi- 
gation Laws — Discontents in New England— Of the other Colonies—' 
Projects to raise Revenue by Taxation— Blow at the Independence 
. of the Judiciary — Naval Commanders employed as Custoni* Rouse 
Officers— Retaliation of the Colonists — Taxation resisted in Boston — 
Passing of the Stamp Act— Burst of Opposition in Virginia— Speech * 
of Patrick Henry. r 

Tidings of peace gladdened •the colonies in the spring of 
1763. The definitive treaty between England and France 
had been signed at Fontainbleau? Now, it was trusted, 
there would be an end to those horrid ravages that had 
desolated the interior of the country. “The desert and 
the silent place would rejoice, and the wilderness would 
blossom like the rose.” * ‘ 

The month of May proved the falkoy of such hppes. In 
that month the famous insurrection of the Indian tribes 
broke out, whmh, from the name of the cLief who was its 
prime mover and master spirit, is commohly called Pontiac’s 
war. The Delawares and Shawnees, and oti<er of those 
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emigrant tribes of the £)hio, among whom Washington had 
mingled, were foremost in this conspiracy. Some of the 
chiefs who had been his allies,* had now taken tm the 
hatchet gainst the English. The plot was deep-lam, and 
conducted with Indian craft and eecresy. At a concerted 
time an attack was made upon all the posts f from Detroit 
to Port Pitt (lat&Fort Duqueane). Several of the small 
stockaded forts, the places of refuge of woodland neigh- 
bourhoods, were surprised and sacked *with remorseless 
butchery? The frontiers* of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, were laid waste ; traders in the wilderness were 
plundered and slain ; hamlets aftd farmhouses were wrapped 
in flames, and their inhabitants massacred. Shingis, with 
his Delaware warriors, blockaded Fort Pitt, which, for 
some time, was in imminent danger. Detroit, also, came 
near falling into the hands of the savages.* It needed all 
the influence or^jir William Johnson, that potentate in 
savage life, to keep the Six Nations from joining this 
formidable conspiracy ; had they done so, the triumph of 
the tomahawk and scalping knile would have been 
complete; as it was, a considerable time elapsed before the 
frontier was restored to tolerable tranquillity. 

Fortunately, Washington’s retirement from the army 
prevented his being entangled in this savage war, whioh 
raged throughout the regions he had repeatedly visited, or 
rathUf his active spirit had been diverted into a more 
peaceful channel, for he was at this time occupied in the en- 
terprise just notictd, for draining the great Dismal Swamp, 

Public events were now taking a tendency which, with- 
out any political aspiration of forethought of his own, was 
destined gradually to bear him away from his quiet home 
and individual pursuit^ and launch him upon a grander 
and wider sphere of action than any in which he had 
hitherto -b$en engaged. 

The prediction of the Duke de Choiseul was in the 

S rocess of fulfilment. The reoent war of Great Britain for 
ominioq in America* though crowned with success, had 
engendered a progeny of discontents her colonies. 
Washington was afnong the first to perceive its bitter 
fruits* British mdrchaflts had complained loudly of losses 
sustained by the depreciation of the colonial paper, issued 
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during the late war, in times of emergency, and had 
addressed a memorial on the subject t<5 the Board of Trade. 
Scarce was*peace concluded, when an order from tho board 
declared that no paper, issued by colonial assemblies, 
should thenceforward be a legal tender in the payntent of 
debts. Washington deprecated this 4 4 stir of the merchants ” 
as peculiarly fll-timed; and expressed aji apprehension 
that the orders in question “ would set the whole country 
in flames.” • a 

We do not profess, in this personal memoir, to enter 
into a wide scope of general history, but shall content our- 
selves with a glance at the circumstances and events which 
gradually kindled the conflagration thus apprehended by 
the anxious mind of Washington. 

Whatever might be the natural affection of the colonies 
for the mother country, — and there are abundant evidences 
to prove that it was deep-rooted and strong, — it had never 
been properly reciprocated. They yearned to be con- 
sidered as children ; they were treated by her aj change- 
lings. Burke testifies that her policy toward them from 
the beginning had been purely commercial, and her com- 
mercial policy wholly restrictive. 44 It was the system of 
a monopoly.” • 

Her navigation laws had shut their ports against foreign 
vessels ; obliged them to export their productions only to 
countries belonging to the British crown ; to import Euro- 
pean goods solely from England, and in English ships ; 
and had subjected the trade between the polonies to duties. 
All manufactures, too, in the colonies that might interfere 
with those of the mother country had been either totally 
prohibited, or subjected^to intolerable restraints. 

The acts of Parliament, imposing these prohibitions and 
restrictions, had at various times produced sore discontent 
and opposition on the part of the colonies, especially 
among those of New England. The interests of 'these last 
were chiefly commercial, and among them the republican 
spirit predominated. They had sprung into existence 
during that part of the reign of James I. when disputes ran 
high about kingly prerogative and popular ^privilege. 

The Pilgrims, as they styled themselves, who founded 
Plymouth colony in 1620, had been incensed while in 
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England by what they stigmatized as the oppressions of 
the monarchy, and* the established church. They had 
sought the wilds of America fonthe indulgence of freedom 
of opinion, and had brought with them the spirit pf inde- 
pendence and self-government. .Those who followed them 
in the reign of Charles I. were imbued with the same 
spirit, and gav^ a lasting character to the people of New 
England. 

Other colonies, having been formed Under other circum- 
stances, might bo inclihbd toward a monarchical govern- 
ment, and disposed to acquiesce in its exactions ; but the 
republican spirit was ever alive in New England, watching 
over “natural and chartered rights,” and prompt to defend 
thorn against any infringement. Its example and instigation 
had gradually an effect on the other colonies ; a general 
impatience was evinced from time to time of parliamentary 
interference in colonial affairs, and a disposition in the 
various provincial legislatures to think and act for them- 
solves im matters of civil and religious, as well as com- 
mercial polity. 

There was nothing, however, to which the jealous sen- 
sibilities of the colonies were more alive than to any 
attempt of the* mother country to draw a revenue from 
them bf taxation. From the earliest period of their exist- 
ence, they had maintained the principle that they could 
onty be taxed by a legislature in which they were re- 
presented. Sir Kobert Walpole, when at the head of the 
British government, was aware of their jealous sensi- 
bility on this point, and cautious of provoking it. When 
American taxation was suggested, “ it must be a bolder 
man than himself,” he replied, “ ^nd ono less friendly to 
commerce, who should venture on such an expedient. 
For his part, he would encouragd the trade of the colonies 
to the utmost; one half of the profits would be sure to 
come intfl the royal exchequer through the increased 
demand for British manufactures. This ' 1 said he, saga- 
ciously, “ is taxing them more agreeably to their own constitution 
and lam** * 

Subsequent ulinisrters adopted a widely different policy. 
During the progress of the French war, various projects 
were discussed in England with regard to the colonies, 
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which were to be carried into effect on the return of peace. 
The open avowal of some of the$e plans, and vague rumours 
of others, more thqn ever irritated the jealous feelings of 
the colqnists, and put the dragon spirit of New England 
on the alert. , J 

In 1760, there was an attdbipt in Boston to collect 
duties on foreign sugar and molasses imported into the 
colonies. Writs of assistance were applied for by the 
custom-house officers, authorizing them to break open ships, 
stores, and private dwellings, in tyhest of articles that had 

S aid no duty ; and to call the assistance of others in the 
ischarge of their odious task. The merchants opposed 
the execution of the writ on constitutional grounds. The 
question was argued in court, where James Otis spoke so 
eloquently in vindication of American rights, that all his 
hearers went away ready to take arms against writs of 
assistance. “ Jhen and there,” says John Adams, who 
was prefjpnt, “ was the first scene of opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then end there 
American Independence was bom.” 

r Another ministerial measure was to instruct the pro- 
vincial governors to commission judges. Not as thereto- 
fore “during good behaviour,” but “during the king’s 
pleasure.” New York was the first to resent thitf blow at 
the independence of the judiciary. The lawyers appealed 
to the public through the press against an act which oub- 
jected the halls of justice to the prerogative. Their appeals 
were felt beyond the bounds of the provide, and awakened 
a general spirit of resistance. 

Thus matters stood at the conclusion of the war. One 
of the first measures of ^ministers on the return of peace, 
was to enjoin on all naval officers stationed on the coast of 
the American colonies thfe performance, under oath, of the 
duties of custom-house officers, for the suppression of 
smuggling. This fell ruinously upon a clandestine trade 
which had long been connived at between the English 
and Spanish colonies, profitable to both, but especially to 
the former, and* beneficial to the mother country,' opening 
a market to he! manufactures. • * 

“ Men-of-war,” says Burke, “were for the first time 
aimed with the regular commissions of custom-nouse 
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offioers, invested tlie coasts, and gave the collection of 
revenue the air of Hostile contribution. * * * Hey 
fell so indiscriminately on all ss>rts of contraband, or sup- 
posed contraband, that some of the most valuable b/anches 
of tracfe were driven violently frcpn our ports, which caused 
an universal constemation^throughout the colonies.” 1 

As a measuraof retaliation, the colonists resolved not to 
purchase British fabrics, but to clothe themselves as much 
as possible in home manufactifres. Thtf demand for British 
goods in Boston alone 'vte diminished upwards of 10,000/. 
sterling in the course of a year. 

In 1764, George Grenville, now at the head of govern- 
ment, ventured upon the policy from which Walpole had 
so .wisely abstained. Early in March the eventful question 
was debated, “whether they had a right to tax America.” 
It was decided in the affirmative, hiexttfollowed a reso- 
lution, declaring it proper to charge certaip stamp duties 
in the colonies and plantations, but no immediat^step was 
taken to* carry it into effect . Mr. Grenville, however, 
gave notice to the American agents in London, that he 
should introduce such a measure on tho ensuing session of* 
Parliament. In the mean time Parliament perpetuated 
certain duties cfn sugar and molasses— heretofore subjects 
of complaint and opposition — now reduced and modified so 
as to discourage smuggling, and thereby to render them 
more productive. Duties, also, were imposed on other 
articles of foreign produce or manufacture imported into 
the colonies. T<* reconcile the latter to these impositions, 
it was stated that the revenue thus raised was to be appro 
priated to their protection and security ; in other words, 
to the support of a standing army, ^tended to be quartered 
upon them. • 

We have here briefly stated bttt a part of what Burke 
terms an “infinite variety of paper chains,” extending 
through ifo loss than twenty-nine acts of Parliament, from 
1660 to 1764, by which the colonies had been held in' 
thraldom. * 

The New Englanders were the first to take the field 
against the project «of taxation. They denounced it as a 


1 Burke on the State of the Nation. 
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violation of their rights as freemen ; of their chartered 
rights, by which they were to tax themselves for their 
support and Mefence; of their rights as British subjects, 
who ought not to be taxed but by themselves or tJieir 
representatives. They sept petitions and remonstihnces 
on the subject to the king, the lords and the commons, in 
which they were seconded by New York^and Virginia. 
Franklin appeared in London at the head of agents from 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut dnd South Carolina, to de- 
precate, in person, measures so ’fraught with mischief. 
The mSst eloquent arguments were used by British orators 
and statesmen to dissuade Grenville from enforcing them. 
He was warned of the sturdy independence of the colonists, 
and the spirit of resistance he might provoke. All was in 
vain. Grenville, “great in daring and little in views,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ was charmed to have an untrodden 
field before him, of calculation and experiment.* * In March, 
1765, the. act was passed, according to which all instru- 
ments in writing were to be executed on stamped paper, 
to be purchased from the agents of the British government. 
What was more : all offences against the act could be tried 
in any royal, marine, or admiralty court throughout the 
colonies, however distant from the place wfiere the offence 
had been committed; thus interfering with th&t most 
inestimable right, a trial by jury. 

It was an ominous sign that the first burst of opposition 
to this act should take place in Virginia. That colony had 
hitherto been slow to accord with the rejyublican spirit of 
New England. Founded at an earlier period of. the reign 
of James I., before kingly prerogative and ecclesiastical 
supremacy had been m^de matters of doubt and fierce 
dispute, it had grown up in loyal attachment to king, 
church, and constitution ;• was aristocratical in its tastes 
and habits, and had been remarked above all the other 
colonies for its sympathies with the mother* country. 
Moreover, it had not so many pecuniary interests involved 
. in these questions as had the people of New England, 
being an agricultural rather than a commercial pfovmce ; 
but the Virginians are of a quick and generous spirit, 
readily aroused on all points of honourable pride, and^they 
resented the stamp act as an outrage on their rights. 
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Washington occupied his seat in the House of Burgesses, 
when, on the 29th of May, the stamp act became a subject 
of discussion. We have seen nc* previous opinions of his on 
thd subject. His correspondence hitherto had not turned on 
political or speculative themes being engrossed by either 
military or agricultural matters, and evincing little anti- 
cipation of the vortex of publio duties* into which he 
was about to oe drawn. All his previous conduot and 
writings show a loyal dovbtion to «the crown, with a 
patriotic attachment to # .his country. It is probable that on 
the present occasion that latent patriotism received Its first 
electric shock. 

Among the burgesses sat Patrick Henry, a young lawyer, 
who had recently distinguished himself by pleading against 
the exercise of the royal prerogative in church matters, 
and who was now for the first time member of the 
House. Rising in his place, he introduced his celebrated 
resolutions, declaring that the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia had the exclusive right and power to lay taxes and 
impositions upon the inhabitants, and that whoever main- 
tained the contrary should be deemed an enemy to the 
colony. 

The speaker, Mr Robinson, objected to the resolutions, 
as inflammatory. Henry vindicated them, as justified by 
the nature of the case ; wont into an able and constitutional 
discussion of colonial rights, and an eloquent exposition of 
the manner in which they had been assailed ; wound up by 
one of those daripg flights of declamation for which he was 
remarkable, and startled the House by a warning flash fronr 
history : “ Caesar had his B»itus ; Charles his Cromwell ; 
and George the Third — (‘Treason! treason!* resounded 
from the neighbourhood of the Chair) — may profit by their 
examples,” added Henry. “ Sir, if this be treason (bowing 
to the speaker), make the most of it ! ” 

The resolutions were modi^ed, to accommodate them to 
the scruples of the speaker and some of the members, but 
their spirit was retailed. The lieutenant-governor (Fau- 
quier), ‘Startled by this patriotic outbreak, dissolved the 
Assembly, and* issued writs for a new election ; but the 
clarion had soundod. i 6 The resolves of the Assembly of 
Virginia, ” says a correspondent of the ministry, “ gave the 
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signal fra general outcry over the continent. The tnovers 
and supporters of them were applaudecl as the protectors 
and assertorf of American liberty.” * ? 

CHAP'riSB XXVIII. 

• 

Washington’s Ideas concerning the Stamp Act — Opposition to it in the 
Colonies — Portentous Ceremonies} at Boston and New York — Non- 
importation Agreem&t among the Merchants— Washington and 
George Mason — Dismissal of Grenville* from the British Cabinet— 
Franklin before the House of Commons— Repeal of the Stamp Act — 
Joy of Washington— Fresh Causes of Colonial Dissensions— Circular 
of the General Court of Massachusetts— Embarkation of Troops for 
Boston — Measures of the Bostonians. 

& 

Washington returned to Mount Vernon full of anxious 
thoughts inspired by the political events of the day, and 
the legislative scene which he witnessed. His recent let- 
ters had spoken of the state of peaceful tranquillity in 
which he *was living; those now written from his rural 
homenshow that he fully participated in the popular feeling, 
and that while he had a prosentiment of an arduous struggle, 
his patriotic mind was revolving means of coping with it. 
Such is the tenor of a letter written to hi» wife’s uncle, 
Francis Dandridge, then in London. “ The stamp act,” 
said he, “ engrosses the conversation of the speculative part 
of the colonists, who look upon this unconstitutional 
method of taxation as a direful attack upon their liberties, 
and loudly exclaim against the violation. What may be 
the result of this and of some other (I think I may add ill- 
judged) measures, I will not undertake to determine ; but 
this I may venture to affirm, that the advantage accruing 
to the mother country will fall greatly short of the expecta- 
tion of the ministry ; for certain it is, that our whol$ sub- 
stance already in a manner flows to Great Britain, and 
that whatsoever contributes *to lesson our importations 
must be hurtful to her manufactures. The eyes of our 
people already begin to be opened ; and they will perceive, 
that many luxuries, for which we lavish our substoncd in 
Great Britain, can well be dispensed with.* This, conse- 

* Letter to Secretary Conway, New York, Sep?. 23 . — Parliamentary 
Register. 
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quentty, will introduce frugality, and be a necessary incite- 
ment to industry.* ##*### As to the stamp act, 
regarded in a single view, one qf the first bad Consequences 
attending it, is, that our courts of judicature must inevi- 
tably be shut up ; for it is impossible, or next to i impossible, 
under our present circumstances, that the act of Parliament 
can be complied with, were we ever so willing to enforce 
its execution. And not to say (which alone would be suf- 
ficient) that we have not iftoney enough to pay for the 
stamps, there are man# •other cogent reasons which prove 
that it would be ineffectual.” 

A letter of the same dato to his agents in London, of 
ample length and minute in all its details, shows that while 
deeply interested in the course of public affairs, his (tac- 
tical mind was enabled thoroughly and ably to manage the 
financial concerns of his estate, and of the estate of Mrs. 
Washington’s son, John Parke Custis, towards whom he 
acted the part of a faithful and affectionate guardian. In 
those days Virginia planters were still in direct a^d fre- 
quent correspondence with their London factors ; and 
Washington’s letters respecting his shipments of tobacco, 
and the returns required in various articles for household 
and personal Use* are perfect models for a man of business. 
And this may be remarked throughout his whole career, 
that no pressure of events nor multiplicity of oares pre- 
vented a clear, steadfast, under-current of attention to 
domestic affairs, and the interest and well-being of all de- 
pendent upon him. 

In the mean time, from his quiet abode at Mount Vernon, 
he seemed to* hear the patriotic voice of Patrick Henry, 
which had startled the House of Burgesses, echoing 
throughout the land, and rousing one legislative body after 
another to follow the example of that of Virginia. At the 
instigation of the General Court or Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts,* a Congress was held in New York in October, 
composed of delegates from Massachusetts, Bhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and South Carolina. - In this they de- 
nounced the Acts* of Parliament imposing taxes on them 
without their consent, and extending the jurisdiction of 
the 6 courts of admiralty as violations of their rights and 
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liberties as natural bom subjects of Great Britain, and pre- 
pared an address to the king, and a petition to both Houses 
of Parliament, praying for jredress. Similar petitions wero 
forwarded to England by the colonies not represented in 
the Confess. * 

The very preparations for enforcing the stamp act called 
forth popular fumults in various places. In Boston the 
stamp distributor was hanged in effigy ; hYs windows were 
broken ; a house intended fbr a stamp office was pulled 
down, and the effigy burnt in a bcfrifire made of the frag- 
ments. The lieutenant-governor, chief justice, and sheriff, 
attempting to allay the tumult, were pelted. The stamp 
officer thought himself happy to be hanged merely in effigy, 
and next day publicly renounced the perilous office. 

Various were the proceedings in other places, all mani- 
festing public sc 9 m and defiance of the act. In Virginia, 
Mr. George Mercer had been appointed distributor of 
stamps, but on his arrival at Williamsburg publicly de- 
clined officiating. It was a fresh triumph to the popular 
cause. The bells were rung for joy ; the town was illu- 
minated, and Mercer was hailed with acclamations of the 
people. 1 

The 1st of November, the day when thef act was to go 
into operation, was ushered in with portentous solemnities. 
There was great tolling of bells and burning of effigies in 
the New England colonies. At Boston the ships displayed 
fcheir colours but half-mast high. Many shops were shut ; 
funeral knells resounded from the steepleg, and there was a 
grand auto-da-fe, in which the promoters of the act ’were 
paraded and suffered martyrdom in effigy. 

At New York the printed act was carried about the streets 
on a pole, surmounted by a death’s bead, with a scroll bear- 
ing the inscription, “ The folly of England and ruin of 
America.” Colden, the lieutenant-governor, who acquired 
considerable odium by recommending to government the 
taxation of the colonies, the institution of hereditary assem- 
blies, and other Tory measures, seeing that a popular storm 
was rising, retired into the fort, taking with him the stamp 
papers, and gartisoned it with marines from a ship of war. 


1 Holme’s Annals, vol. li., p. 138. 
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The mob broke into his stable, drew out his chariot, put hif 
effigy into it, parade?! it through the streets to the oommon 
(now the Park), where they hupg it on a gallows. In the 
evening it was taken down, put again into the chariot, 
with fhe devil for a companion, and escorted back by torch- 
light to the Bowling Green ; whore the whole pageant, 
chariot and all ^ was burnt under the very gJtmB of the fort. 

These are specimens of the marks of popular reprobation 
with which the stamp act was universally nullified. No 
one would venture to cUrry it into execution. In fact no 
stamped paper was to be seen; all had been either de- 
stroyed or concealed. All transactions which required 
stamps to give them validity were suspended, or were exe- 
cuted by private compact. The courts of justice were 
closed, until at length some conducted their business with- 
out stamps. Union was becoming the vjatch-word. The 
merchants of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and such 
other colonies as had ventured ' publicly to oppose the 
stamp act, agreed to import no more British manufactures 
after the 1st of January unless it should be repealed. So 
passed away the year 1765. 

As yet Washington took no prominent part in the public 
agitation. Indfeecl he was never disposed to put himself 
forward on popular occasions, his innate modesty forbade 
it; it was others who know his worth that called him 
forth ; but when once he engaged in any public measure, 
he devoted himself to it with consciousness and persevering 
zeal. At presen| he remained a quiet but vigilant observer 
of events from his eagle nest at Mount Vernon. He had 
some few intimates in his neighbourhood who accorded 
with him in sentiment. One of the ablest and most effi- 
cient of these was Mr.» George M*ason, with whom he had 
qccasional conversations on the state of affairs. His friends 
the Fairfaxes, though liberal in feelings and opinions, 
were too* strong in their devotion to the crown not to 
regard with an uneasy eye the tendency of the popular 
bias. From one motive or other, the earnest attention of 
all tbe Inmates and visitors at Mount Vernon, were turned 
to England, watching the movements of the ministry. 

The dismissal utf Mr« Grenville from the cabinet gave a 
temporary change to public affairs. Perhaps nothing had 
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a greater effect in favour of the colonies than an examina- 
tion of Dr* Franklin before the Hons6 of Commons, on the 
subject of the stamp act. 

“What,” he was asked?, “was the temper of America 
towards Great Britain, before the year 1763 ? 99 *o 
“ The best in the world. They submitted willingly to 
the government of the crown, and paid, in all their courts, 
obedience , to the acts of Parliament. Numerous as the 
people are in tliQ several sold provinces, they cost you 
nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, to keep them 
in subjection. They were governed by this country at the 
expense only of a little pen, ink, and paper. They were 
led by a thread. They had not only a respect, but an 
affection for Great Britain, for its laws, its customs, and 
manners, and even a fondness for its fashions, that greatly 
increased the commerce. Natives of Great Britain, were 
always treated with particular regard ; as to be an Old- 
England man was, of itself, a character of some respect, 
and gave a kind of rank among us.” 

“ And what is their temper now ? ** 

“ Oh ! very much altered.” 

“ If the act is not repealed, what do you think will be 
the consequences? ” 

“ A total loss of the respect and affection the people of 
America bear to this country, and of all the commerce that 
depends on that respect and affection.” 

“Do you think the people of America would submit to 
pay the stamp duty if it was moderated ? ” t 

“ No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. ” * 

The act was repealed on tl^e 18th of March, 1766, to tho 
great joy of the sincere friends of both countries, and to no 
one more than to Washington. Intone of his'letters he ob- 
serves: “Had the Parliament of Great Britain resolved 
upon enforcing it, the consequences, I conceive, would 
have been more direful than is generally apprehended, 
both to the mother counfty and her colonies. & 1 \, there- 
fore, who were instrumental in procuring the repeal, are 
; entitled to the thanks of every British subject, and' have 
mine cordially/* * , * 

* Parliamentary Register, 1766^ -» 

• Sparks. Writings of Washington, ii., 345, note. ' 
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Still, there was a fatal clause in the repeal, which de- 
clared that the king* with the consent of Parliament, had 
power and authority to make lawp and statutes of sufficient 
forcd and validity to “ bind the colonies, and people of 
America, in all cases whatsoever.” ■ 

As the people of America were contending for principles, 
not mere pecuniary interests, this reserved power of the 
crown and PaAiament left the dispute still open, and 
chilled the feeling of gratitude which* the repeal might 
otherwise have inspired.*,* Further aliment for public dis- 
content was furnished by other acts of Parliament. One 
imposed duties on glass, pasteboard, white and red lead, 
painters’ colours, and tea ; the duties to be collected on the 
arrival of the articles in the colonies ; another empowered 
naval officers to enforce the acts of trade and navigation. 
Another wounded to the quick the pride ?nd sensibilities 
of New York. . The mutiny act had recently been extended 
to America, with an additional clause, requiring the pro- 
vincial Assemblies to provide the troops sent out with 
quarters, and to furnish them with fire, beds, candles, and 
other necessaries, at the expense of the colonies. The 
Governor and Assembly of New York refused to comply 
with this requisition as to stationary forces, insisting that 
it applied only to troops on a march. An act of Parliament 
now suspended the powers of the Governor and Assembly 
until they should comply. Chatham attributed this oppo- 
sition of the colonists to the mutiny act to “their jealousy 
of being somehow M or other taxed internally by the Parlia- 
ment ; the act,” said he, “ asserting the right of Parliament, 
lias certainly spread a most unfortunate jealousy and diffi- 
dence of government here throughout America, and makes 
them jealous of the least distinction between this country 
and that, lest the same principle may be extended to tax- 
ing them.” 4 

Boston Continued to be the fgous of what the minis- 
terialists termed sedition. The General Court of Massa 
chusotts, not content gvith petitioning the king for relief 
against the recent measures of'Parliament, especiallv those 
imposing taxes &s a means of revenue, drerf up a circular, 
• • 

« Chatham** Correspondence, vol^i\, p. 189-192* 
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calling on the other colonial legislatures to join with them 
in sumble efforts to obtain redress. In the ensuing session, 
Governor £>ir Francis Bernard called upon them to rescind 
the resolution on which the circular was founded; They 
refused to domply, and th? General Court was consequently 
dissolved. T^e governors of other colonies required of 
their legislatures an assurance that they would not reply 
to the Massachusetts circu^r ; these legislatures likewise 
refused compliance, and werfe dissolved. All this added to 
the growing excitement. • * 

Memorials were addressed to the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and remonstrances to the House of Commons, 
against taxation for revenue, as destructive to the liberties 
of the colonists ; and against the act suspending the legis- 
lative power of the province of New York, as menacing 
the welfare of the colonies in general. 

Nothing, however, produced a more powerful effect upon 
the public sensibilities throughout the country, than certain 
military demonstrations at Boston. In consequence of 
repeated collisions between the people of that place and 
the commissioners of customs, two regiments were held in 
readiness in Halifax to embark for Boston, in the ships of 
Commodore Hood, whenever Governor* Bernard, or the 
general, should give the word. “ Had thic fofce been 
landed in Boston six months ago,” writes the commodore, 
“I am perfectly persuaded no address or remonstrances 
would have been sent from the other colonies, and that all 
would have been tolerably quiet and orderly at this time « 
throughout America.” 4 

Tidings reached Boston that these troops were embarked, 
and that they were coining to overawe the people. What 
was to be done ? The General Court had been dissolved, 
and the governor refused to convene it without the royal 
command. A convention, therefore, from various towns 
met at Boston, on the 22nd of September, to device measures 
for the public safety, but disclaiming all pretensions to 
legislative powers. While the convention was yet in 
session (September 28fch), the two regiments arrived* with 
seven armed vessels. “ I am vjery confideftt,” writes Com- 

r 2 


5 Grenville Papers, vol. iv. f p. 362. 
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modore HoocL from Halifax, the spirited measures now 
pursuing will soon effect order in America.” 

Op the contrary, these “ spirited measures dded fuel 
to the fire they were intended to quench. It was resolved, 
in a ftwn meeting, that the king had no right to send 
troops thither without the consent of the Assembly ; that 
Great Britain l^d broken the original compact, and that, 
therefore, the king’s officers fed no longer any business 
there.® # * • 

The “selectmen” accordingly refused to find quarters 
for the soldiers in the town ; the council refused to find 
barracks for them, lest it should be construed into a com- 
pliance with the disputed clause of the mutiny act. Some 
of the troops, therefore, which had tents, were encamped 
on the common; others, by the governor’s orders, were 
quartered in the state-house, and others intFaneuil Hall, to 
the great indignation of the public, who were grievously 
scandalized at seeing field-pieces planted in front of the 
state-house ; sentinels stationed at the doors, challenging 
every one who passed ; and, above all, at having the sacred 
quiet of the Sabbath disturbed by drum and fife, and other 
militaiy music. ^ ^ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

♦ 

Cheerful Life at Mount Vernon — Washington and George Mason — Cor- 
respondence concerning the Non-Importation Agreement — Feeling 
toward England— Tlpening of the Legislative Session— Semi-Regal 
State of Lord Botetourt — High-toned Proceedings of the House — 
Sympathy with New England— iJissolved by Lord Botetourt— Wash- 
ington and the Articles of Association. f 

Throughout these public agitations, Washington endea- 
voured to preserve his equanimity. Removed from Hie 
heated throngs of cities, his diary denotes a cheerful and 
healthful life at Mount Yemon, devoted to those rural 
occupations in which he delighted, and varied occasionally 
by his favourite field-sports. Sometimes he is duck-shoot* 
ing on the Potomac, Repeatedly we find note of his being, 
out at sunrise witlj the Jioitnds, in company with old Lord 

* Whately to Grenville. Grenv. Papers, vol. iv., p. 380. 
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Fairfax, Bryan Fairfax, anji others ; «and ending the day’s 
sport by a jlinner at Mount Vernon or Belvoir, 

Still he was too true a patriot not to sympathize in the 
straggly for colonial rights which now agitated th<* whole 
country, and we find him* gradually carried more and more 
into the current of political affairs. 

A letter written on the 5th of April, 1*2109, to his friend, 
George Mason, shtjws the important stand he was disposed 
to take. In the previous year, the merchants and traders 
of Boston, Salem, Connecticut, and New York had agreed 
to suspend for a time the importation of all articles subject 
to taxation. Similar resolutions had recently been adopted 
by the merchants of Philadelphia. Washington’s letter is 
emphatic in support of the measure. 44 At a time,” writes 
he, f “ when our lordly masters in Great Britain will be 
satisfied with nefthing less than the deprivation of American 
freedom, it seems highly necessary that something should 
be done to avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty which 
we have derived from our ancestors. But the manner of 
doing it, to answer the purpose effectually, is the point in 
question. That no man should scruple, or hesitate a moment, 
in defence of so valuable a blessing, is dearly my opinion ; 
yet arms should be the last resource — the demies' ressort . 
We have already, it is said, proved the inefficacy of 
addresses to the throne and remonstrances to Parliament. 
How far their attention to our rights and interests is to be 
awakened or alarmed, by starving their trade and manu- 
factures, remains to be tried. • 

“ The northern colonies, it appears, are endeavouring to 
adopt this scheme. In my opinion, it is a good one, and 
must be attended with • salutary effects, provided it can 
be carried pretty generally into Execution. * * * * 
That there will be a difficulty attending it everywhere, 
from clashing interests, and selfish, designing n&n, ever 
attentive to their own gain, and watchful of every turn 
that can assist their lucrative views, cannot be denied; 
; and in the tobacco colonies, where the trade is so diffused, 
and in a manner wholly conducted by factors for their 
principals at home, these difficulties are 'certainly enhanced, 
but 1 think not insurmountably incteaseS, if the gentlemen 
in their several counties will be at some pains to explain 
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matters to the people? and stimulate them to cordial agree- 
ments to purchase none but certain enumerated articles out 
of any of the stores, after a definite period, and neither 
import#nor purchase any themselves. * # * I can^see but 
one class of people, the merchants excepted, who will not, 
or ought not, to wish well to the scheme, namely, they who 
live genteelly aid hospitably on clear estates. Such as 
these, were they not to consider the yaluable object .in 
view, and the good of others, might think it hard to be 
curtailed in their living and enjoyments.” 

This was precisely the class^ to which Washington be- 
longed ; but he was ready and willing to make the sacri- 
fices required. “ I think the scheme a good one,” added 
he, “and that it ought to be tried here, with such altera- 
tions as our circumstances render absolutely necessary.* 

Mason, in his reply, concurred with nim in opinion. 
“ Our all is at stake,” said he, “ and the little conveniences 
and comforts of life, when set in competition with our 
liberty, ought to be rejected, not with reluctance, but with 
pleasure. Yet it is plain that, in the tobacco colonies, we 
cannot at present confine our importations within such 
narrow bounds ss-the northern colonies. Apian of this 
kind, to. be practicable, must be adapted to our circum- 
stances; for if not steadily executed, it had better have 
remained unattempted. We may retrench all manner of 
superfluities, finery of all descriptmns, and confine our- 
selves to linens, woollens, &c., not exceeding a certain 
price. It is amdfcing how much this practice, if adopted 
in all the colonies, would lessen the American imports and 
distress the various trades # and manufactures of Great 
Britain. This would awaken their attention. They would 
see, they would feel, the oppressions we groan under, and 
exert themselves to procure us redress. This once ob- 
tained, fae should no longer discontinue our importations, 
confining ourselves still not to import any article that 
should hereafter be taxed by act of Parliament for raising 
a revenue in America; for, however singular I may be in 
the opinion, f am thoroughly convinced that , justice and harmony 
happily restored , it £ not the interest of these colonies to reftise 
British manufactures. Our supplying our mother country with 
gross materials, and taking her manufactures in return , is the true 
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chain of connexion between us . These ar% the bands which , if not 
broken by oppressions must br&/ hold us together , by maintaining a 
constant reciprocation of interest” m 

The latter part of the above quotation shows the spirit 
which actuated Washington and the friends of lfis con* 
fidence ; as yqf there was no thought nor desire of aliena- 
tion from the mother country, but only a fixed determination 
to be placed on an equality of rights ana privileges with 
her other childreif. ' 

A single word in the passage* -cited from Washington’s 
letter evinces the chord^ which still vibrated in the 
American bosom: he incidentally speaks of England an 
horn , It was the familiar term with which she was 
usually indicated by “'those of English descent; and the 
writer of these pages remembers when the endearing 
phrase still lingered on Anglo-American lips even after 
the Revolution. How easy would it have been before 
that er\ for the mother country to have rallied back the 
affections of her colonial children by a proper attention to 
their complaints, They asked for nothing but what they 
were entitled to, and what she had taught them to prize as 
their dearest inheritance. The spirit of liberty which 
they manifested had been derived froinner own precept 
and example. * 

The result of the correspondence between Washington 
and Mason was the draft by the latter of a plan of associa- 
tion, the members of which were to pledge themselves not 
to import or use any articles of British merchandise or 
manufacture subject to duty. This paper Washington was 
to submit to tho consideration of the House of Burgesses 
at the approaching session in the month of May. 

The legislature of Virginia opened on this occasion 
with a brilliant pageknt. While military forco was 
arrayed to overawe the republican Puritans of the east, it 
was thought to dazzle the aristocratical descendants of the 
Cavaliers by the reflex of regal splendour. Lord Botetourt, 
one of the king’s lords of the bed-chamber, had recently 
come out as governor of the province. Junius described 
him as w a cringing, bowing, fawning, sword-bearing 
courtier/ Horace Walpole predinted That he woulj turn 
the heads of the Virginians in one way or other. “ If his 
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graces do not captfy^te them he will enrage them to fnry ; 
for I take all his douceur to be * enamelled on irpn .” 1 The 
words of political satirists and* court wits, however, are. 
always to be taken with great distrust. However his 
lordshljp may have bowed in presence of royalty /he else- 
where conducted himself with dignity, anji won general 
favour by his ^udearing manners. He certainly showed 
promptness of spirit in his reply to the king on being 
informed of his appointment/ “ When* will you be ready 
to go ?” asked George iff. “ To-night, sir.” 

He had come out, however, \with a wrong idea of the 
Americans. They had been represented to him as factious, 
immoral, and prone to sedition ; but vain and luxurious, 
and easily captivated by parade ' and splendour. The 
latter foibles were aimed at in his appointment and fitting 
out. It was supposed that his titled rank would have its 
effeot. Then to prepare him for occasions of ceremony, a 
coach of state was presented to him by the king. «. He was 
allowed, moreover, the quantity of plate usually given to 
ambassadors, whereupon the joke was circulated that he 
was going “plenipo to the Cherokees .” 2 

His opening % ^f Jho session was in the stylo of the royal 
opening of Parliament. He proceeded in due parade from 
his dwelling to the capitol in his state coach, drawn by six 
milk-white horses. Having delivered his speech according 
to royal form, he returned home with the same pomp and 
circumstance. 

The time had*gono by, however, for such display to 
havo the anticipated effect. The Virginian legislators 
penetrated the intention of this pompous ceremonial, and 
regarded it with a depreciating smile. Sterner matters 
occupied their thoughts* they had come prepared to battle 
for their rights, and their proceedings soon showed Lord 
Botetourt .how much he had mistaken them. Spirited 
resolutions were passed, denouncing the recent act of 
Parliament imposing taxes ; the power to do which, on the 
inhabitants of this colony, “ was legally and constitu- 
tionally vested in the House of Burgesses, ’gvith consent of 
the counoil and of The king, or of his governor, for the 

1 Grenville Papers, iv v note to p. 330. 

9 Whately to Geo, Grenville. Grenville Papers. 
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time being,’* Copies of thdfce resolutions were ordered to 
be forwarded by the speaker to the legislatures of the 
other colonies, with a request for their concurrence. 4 

Other proceedings of the Burgesses showed their sym- 
pathy with their fellow-patriots of New England. A joint 
address of botty Houses of Parliament had recently been 
made to the king, assuring him of thei^ support in any 
further measures for the due execution <}f the laws in 
Massachusetts, and^>eseechirfg him that all persons charged 
with treason, or misprision •' of treason, committed within 
that colony since the 30tl\/of December, 1767, might be 
sent to Great Britain for trial. 

As Massachusetts had no General Assembly at this time, 
having been dissolved* by government, the legislature of 
Virginia generously took up tho cause. An address to the 
king was resolval on, stating that all trials for treason, or 
misprision of treason, or for any dime whatever committed 
by any person residing in a colony, ought to be in and 
before his Majesty’s oourts within said colony, and be- 
seeching the king to avert from his loyal subjects those 
dangers and miseries which would ensue from sensing and 
carrying beyond sea any person residing, -in America 
suspected of any crime whatever, theneby depriving them 
of the inestimable privilege of being tried by a jury from 
the vicinage, as well as the liberty of producing witnesses 
on such trial. 

Disdaining any further application to Parliament, the 
House ordered the speaker to transmit this address to the 
colonies’ agent in England, with directions to cause it to 
be presented to the king, and*afterwards to be printed and 
published in the English papers. 

. Lord Botetourt was astonished And dismayed when he 
heard of these high-tone& proceedings. Repairing to tho 
capitoi on the following day at noon, he sumip^ned the 
speaker and members to the council-chamber, and ad- 
dressed them in the following words : “ Mr. Speaker, and 
gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, — I have heard of 
your resolves, /md augur ill of their effegts. You have 
made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved 
accordingly.” • » 

Tho spirit conjured up by the late decrees of Parliament 
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was not bo easily alloyed. Toe Burgesses adjourned to a 
private house. Peyton Randolph, their late speaker, was 
eleqj&d moderator. Washington now brought forward a 
draft of the articles of association concerted between him 
and George Mason. They formed the groundwork of an 
instrument signed by all present, pledging themselves 
neither to import, nor use any goods, merchandize, or 
manufactures, taxed by Parliament to raise a revenue in 
America. This instrument 1 was seflt throughout the 
country for signature, and the* scheme of non-importation, 
hitherto confined to a few rSprthem colonies, was soon 
universally adopted. For his own part, Washington ad- 
hered to it rigorously throughout the year. The articles 
proscribed by it were never to be Sfeen in his house, and 
his agent in London was enjoined to ship nothing to him 
whilo subject to taxation. • 

The popular ferment in Virginia was gradually allayed 
by the amiable and conciliatory conduct of Lord Botetourt. 
His lordship soon became aware of the erroneous notions 
with which he had entered upon office. His semi-royal 
equipage and state were laid aside ; he examined into 
public grievasgqg,; became a strenuous advocate for the 
repeal pf taxes ; and, authorized by his despatches from 
the ministry, assured the public that such repeal would 
speedily take place. His assurance was received with 
implicit faith, and for a while Virginia was quieted. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

• 

Hood at Boston— The General Court refuses to do business under 
Military sway— Resists the Billeting A cl— Effect of the Non-Importa- 
tion Association— Lord North promises— Duties revoked except on 
~-~'TSa— Th&JJoston Massacre— Disuse of Tea— Conciliatory Conduct of 

Lord Botetourt — His Death. 

• 

“The worst is past, and the spirit of sedition broken,” 
writes Hood to GrSpville, early in the spring of 1769.* 
Wheh the commodore wrote this his shjps were in the 
harbour, and troops occupied the town, dud he flattered 

nimself that at length turbulent Boston was quelled. But 
0 

1 Grenville Papers, vol. iii. 
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it only awaited its time to |e seditious according to rule ; 
there was always an irresismble “ method in its madness.” 

In the ifionth of May, £he General Court, hitherto pro- 
rogued, met according to charter. A committee imme- 
diately Waited on the governor, stating it was impSssihle 
to do business with dignity and freedom while the town 
was invested fly sea and land, and a military guard wa s 
stationed at the state-house, with canndf pointed at the 
door; and they requested the governor, as his Majesty's 
representative, to have such/' force&’removed out of the port 
and gates of the city during) the session of the Assembly. 

The governor replied that he had no authority over 
either the ships or troops/ The court persisted in refusing 
to transact business while so circumstanced, and the gover- 
nor was obliged to transfer the session to Cambridge. 
There he addressed a message to that body in July, re- 
quiring funds for the payment of the troops, and quarters 
for their^accommodation. The Assembly, after ample dis- 
cussion of past grievances, resolved that the establishment 
of a standing army in the colony in a time of peace was an 
invasion of natural rights ; that a standing army was not 
known as a part of the British constitution^ i*nd that the 
sending an armed force to aid the civil tffltnority was un- 
precedented, and highly dangerous to the people. • 

After waiting some days without receiving an answer to 
his message, the governor sent to know whether the As- 
sembly would, or would not, make provision for the troops. 
In their reply, they followed the example of the legisla- 
ture of New York, in commenting on the mutiny, or bil- 
leting aot, and ended by declining to furnish funds for the 
purpose specified, “ being incompatible with their own 
honour and interest, and their duty to their constituents.” 
They were, in consequence, again prorogued, to meet in 
Boston on the 10th of January. ^ - 

So stood affairs in Massachusetts. In the meantime, the 
non-importation associations, being generally observed 
throughout the colonies, produced* the effect on British 
oommerce whioh Washington had anticipated, and farlia 
mont was incessantly importuned by petitions from British 
merchants, imploring its intervention to save them from 
ruin. * 
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* Early in 1770, an ^importantt change took place in the 
British cabinet. The Duke of *Grafton suddenly r&igned, 
and the reins of government passed into the hands of 
Lord" North. He was a man of limited capacity, but a 
favourite of the king, and subservient to his narrow "colonial 
policy. His administration, so eventful to r Amerioa, com- 
menced with an^error. In the month of Maroh, an act was 
passed, revoking all the duties laid in 1767, excepting that 
on tea . This single tax was continued, as he observed, “ to 
maintain the parliamenUry rifcht of taxation,” — the very 
right which was the grand object of contest. In this, how- 
ever, he was in fact yielding, against his better judgment, 
to the stubborn tenacity of the kihg. 

He endeavoured to reconcile the'bpposition, and perhaps 
himself, to the measure, by plausible reasoning# An im- 
post of three-pence on the pound could never, he alleged, 
be opposed by tho colonists, unless they were determined 
to rebel against Great Britain. Besides, a duty on that 
article, payable in England, and amounting to nearly one 
shilling on the pound, was taken off on its exportation to 
America, so that the inhabitants of the colonies saved nine- 
pence on the^j^Qund. 

Here was tho stumbling-block at the threshold of Lord 
North’s Administration. In vain tho members of the oppo- 
sition urged that this single exception, while it would pro- 
duce no revenue, would keep alive the whole cause of con- 
tention ; that so long as a single external duty was enforced, 
the colonies woul£ consider their rights invaded, and would 
remain unappeased. Lord North was not to be convinced ; 
or rather, ho knew the royal will was inflexible, and he 
complied with its behests. “ The t properest time to exert 
our right of taxation,” said he, “ is when the right is re- 
fused. To temporize is to yield ; ‘and the authority of the 
''mother ^jpuntry, if it is now unsupported, will be relin- 
quished for ever : a toted repeal cannot be thought of till America 
is prostrate at our feet”* 

On, the veiy day inewhioh this ominous bill was passed 
in Parliament, a sinister occurrence took place in 
Some of the yotfog men of the place insuRfed the, military 

* Holme's Amer. Annals, vol. in, p* 173. 
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while under arms; the kitjr resented it ; the young men, 
after a scufjle, were put to flight, and pursued. The alartn 
bells rang, — a mob assembled ; the custom-house was 
threatened; the troops, in protecting it, were assaile^Vith 
clubs ai!d stones, and obliged to use their fire-arms, before 
the tumult coqjd be quelled. Four of the populace were 
killed, and several wounded. The troops were now re- 
moved from the town, which remained hrthe highest 6tate 
of exasperation ; aid this untoward^ occurrence received the 
opprobrious and somewhat extravagant name of “ the Boston 
massacre.” 

The colonists, as a matter of convenience, resumed the 
consumption of those articles on which the duties had been 
repealed ; but contirrflfed, on principle, the rigorous disuse 
of tea, excepting such as had been smuggled in. New 
England was particularly earnest in the matter ; many of 
the inhabitants, in the spirit of their Puritan progenitors, 
made a covenant to drink no more of the forbidden bever- 
age, until the duty on tea should be repealed. 

In Virginia the public discontents, which had been 
allayed by the conciliatory conduct of Lord Botetourt, and 
by his assurances, made on the strength ifJnStrrn received 
from the ministry, that the grievances complained o£ would 
be speedily redressed, now broke out with more violence - 
than ever. The Virginians spurned the mock remedy, ? 
which left the real cause of complaint untouched, ms 
lordship also felt deeply wounded by the disingenuousnees 
of ministers which had led him into &u<fh a predicament, 
and wrote home demanding his discharge. Before it 
arrived, an attack of bilious fever, acting upon a delicate 
and sensitive frame, enfeebled by anxiety and chagrin, Laid 
him in his grave. He left behind him a name endeared to 
the Virginians by his amiable manners, his liberal patjrcni-, 
age of the arts, and, above all, by his zealous iiij^fcsjfon * 
for their rights. Washington himself testifies that he was 
inclined “ to render every just and reasonable service to 
jfjbe people whom he governed.” A statue to his memory 
Wfca decreed byjthe House of Burgesses, to bo erected in 
the area of the capitoL It is still to be serai, though in a . 
mutilated condition, in Williamsbui^, the # old seat of govern- 
ment* and a county in Virginia continues to bear his 
honoured name* 
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CHAPTER £XXI. 

Ezpedmon of Waahingtot to the Ohio, in behalf of Soldiers' Claims— 
Uneasy State of the Frontier — Visit te Fort Pitt— George Croghan — 
His Mishaps during Pontiac’s War — Washington descends the Ohio — 
Scenes and Adventures along the River — Indian' Hunting Camp- 
Interview with arf^ld Sachem at the Mouth of the Kanawha — Return 
— Claims of Stobo ai. 4 Van Braam?- Letter to^Colonel George Muse. 

In the midst of these popular turmoils, Washington was 
induced by public as well as private considerations, to 
make another expedition to the^hio. He was one of the 
Virginia board of commissioners* appointed, at the close 
of the late war, to settle the militaryoiccounts of the colony. 
Among the claims which came before the board, were those 
of the officers and soldiers who had engaged to serve until 
peace, under the proclamation of Governor Dinwiddie, 
holding forth a bounty of two hundred thousand acres of 
land, to be apportioned among them according to rank. 
Those claims were yet unsatisfied, for governments, like 
individuals, are slow to pay off in peaceful times the debts 
incurred wh&eJn the fighting mood. Washington became 
the champion of those claims, and an opportunity now 
presented itself for their liquidation. The Six Nations, by 
a treaty in 1768, had ceded to the British crown, in con- 
sideration of a sum of money, all the lands possessed by 
tjhem soujh of the Ohio. Land offices would soon he 
opened fdjr the Uale of them. Squatters and speculators 
wpre already preparing to swarm in, set up their marks on 
the choicest spots, and establish what were called pre- 
emption rights. Washington determined at once to visit 
the' lands thus ceded ;*affix his mark on such tracts as he 
should select, and apply for a giant from government in 
b&ffitf ef^he 4< soldiers’ claim.” 


The expedition would be attended with some degree of 
danger. The frontier was yet in an uneasy state, It is 
true- seme time had ^elapsed since the war of Pontiao, bu^ 
some of the Indian tribes were almost ready to resume the 
hatchet. Thtf Delawares, Shawnees, and' Mingoes, com* 
plained that the Six Nations had not given them their full 
share of the consideration money of the late sale, and they 
talked of exacting the deficiency from the white men who 
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came to settle in what ha <| bten their hunting-grounds. 
Traders, squatters, and other adventurers into the wilder- 
ness, were* occasionally lpurdered, and further troubles 
were apprehended. I ^ 

Washyigton had for companion in this expedition his 
friend and neighbour, Dr. Craik, and it was with strong 
community of reeling they looked forward peaceably to 
revisit the scenes of their military expedience. They set 
out on the 5th ofMDctober, with thre^negro attendants, 
two belonging to Washington, andfme to the doctor. The 
whole party was mounted, and there was a led horse for 
the baggage. # 

After twelve days’ trailing, they arrived at Tort Pitt 
(late Port Duquesna}* It was garrisoned by two com- 
panies of royal Irish, commanded by a Captain Edmonson. 
A hamlet of about twenty log-houses, inhabited by Indian 
traders, had sprang up within three hundred yards of the 
fort, and was called “ the town.” It was the embryo city of 
Pittsburg? now so populous. At one of the houses, a toler- 
able frontier inn, they took up their quarters ; but during 
their brief sojourn, they were entertained with great hospi- 
tality at the fort. _ 

Here at dinner Washington met his dttfacquaintance, 
George Croghan, who had figured in so many edacities 
and experienced so many vicissitudes on the frontier. He 
was now Colonel Croghan, deputy-agent to Sir William 
Johnson, and had his residence — or seat, as Washington 
terms it — on the banks of the Allegany IJiver, about four 
miles from the fort. 

Croghan had experienced troubles and dangers during 
the Pontiac war, both from white man and savage. At 
one time, while he was conveying presents from Sir Wil- 
liam to the Delawares and Shawnees, his caravan was set 
upon and plundered by a band of backwoodsmen^ Penn- 
sylvania — men resembling Indians in garb and habits, and 
fully as lawless. At another time, when encamped at the 
^nouth of the Wabash with some of his Indian allies, a 
band of Kickapoos, supposing the latter to D6 Cherokees, 
their deadly enemies, rushed forth from tfie woods with 
horrid yells, shot down several of his° companions., and 
wounded himself* It must be added, that no white men 
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could have made more ^atn^e apologies than did the 
Kickapoos, when they discoveied that they had fired npon 
friends. c ° . 

Another of Crogljan’s perils was from the redoubtable 
Pontiac himself. That chieftain c had heard of his feeing on 
a mission to win off, by dint of presents, the other sachems 
of the conspiracy, and declared, significantly, that he had 
a large kettle baling in wliiph he intended to seetho the 
ambassador. It fortunate for Crogkan that he did not 
meet with the formidable chieftain while in this exas- 
perated mood. Ho subsequently encountered him when 
Pontiac’s spirits were broken by reverses. They smoked 
the pipe of peace together, and the colonel claimed the 
credit of having, by his diplomacy p persuaded the sachem 
to bury the hatchet. 

On the day following the repast at thedfort, Washington 
visited Croghan at his abode on the Allegany River, where 
he found several of the chiefs of the Six Nations assembled. 
Ono of them, the White Mingo by name, made him a 
speech, accompanied, as usual, by a belt of wampum. Some 
of his companions, he said, remembered to have seen him 
in 1753, whegjhe came on his embassy to the French com- 
mander ; most Of them had heard of him. They had now 
come to welcome him to their country. They wished the 
people of Virginia to consider them as friends and brothers, 
linked together in one chain, and requested him to inform 
the governor of their desire to live in peace and harmony 
with the white ^men. As to certain unhappy differences 
which had taken place between them on the frontiers, they 
were all made up, and, they^hoped, forgotten. 

Washington accepted the 44 speech-bolt,” and made a 
suitable reply, assuring the chiefs that nothing was more 
desired by the peoplo of Virginia than to live with them 
7>n4erms of the strictest friendship. 

At Pittsburg the travellers left their horses, and em- 
barked in a large canoe, to make a voyage down the Ohio 
as fyv ^ts the Great Kanawha. Colonel Croghan engaged 
two Indians for their service, and an interpreter named 
John Nicholstfn. The colonel and some of the officers of 
the 'garrison accompanied them as fax as Logs town, the 
scene of Washington’s early diplomacy, and his first inter* 
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view with the half-king. Here they breakfasted together ; 
after which they separated, the colonel and his companions 
choering the voyagers front the shore, as the canoe was 
borne off by the current o£the beautiful Ohio. # 

It was now the hunting season, whdb the'Indiansfleave 
their totals, set off with their families, and lead a roving 
life in cabins and huntiug-camps along the river ; shifting 
from place to place, as game abounds ojr decreases, and 
often extending t^eir migrations twq^r three hundred 
miles down the stream. The women were as dexterous as 
the men in the management of the canoe, but were gene- 
rally engaged in the domestic labours of the lodge while 
their husbands were abroad himting. 

Washingtons propensities as a sportsman had here full 
play. Deor were cdulinually to be seen coming down to 
the water’s edge to drink, or browsing along the shore; 
there were innumerable flocks of wild turkeys, .. ~ A stream- 
ing flights of ducks and geeso; so that as the voyagens 
floated Along, they were enabled to load their canoe with 
game. At night they encamped on the river bank, lit their 
fire and mado a sumptuous hunter’s repast. Washington 
always relished this wild-wood lifo ; and the present had 
that spice of danger in it, which has a pc^fuliSfl* charm for 
adventurous minds. The great object of his expedition, 
however, is evinced in his constant notes on the features 
and character of the country : the quality of tho soil as 
indicated by tho nature of the trees, and the level tracts 
fitted for settlements. 

About seventy-fivo miles below Pittsbfirg the voyagers 
landed at a Mingo town, which they found in a stir of 
warlike preparation — sixty of the warriors being about to 
set off on a foray into *the Cherokee country against the 
Catawbas, . 

Here the voyagers were brought to a pause by a report . 
that two white men, traders, had been murdeitfd about 
thirty-eight miles further down the river. Reports of the 
kind were not to be treated lightly. Indian faith was 
uncertain along the frontier, and white men were**>ften 
shot down in she wilderness for plunder os revenge. On 
the following day tho report moderate^. Only one man 
was said to have been killed, and that not by Indians ; so 
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Washington determined to continue forward until he could 
obtain correct information in the matter. 

On the 24th, about three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
voyagers arrived at Captc&na Cfeek, at the mouth of which 
the trader wais said*to have been killed. As all ^ras quiet 
and no one to be seen, they Agreed to encamp, while 
Nicholson, the interpreter, and one of the Indians, repaired 
to a village a few miles up tlje creek to inquire about the 
murder. They f&pjid but two old worsen at the village. 
The men were all absent, hunting. The interpreter re- 
turned to camp in the evening, bringing the truth of the 
murderous tale. A trader had* fallen a victim to his teme- 
rity, having been drowned in attempting, in company with 
another, to swim his horse across' ttye, Ohio 
‘ Two days more of voyaging brought them to an* Indian 
hunting camp, near the mouth of the Muskingum. Here 
it was necessary to land and make a ceremonious visit, for 
the chief of the hunting party was Kiashuta, a Seneca 
sachem, and head of the river tribes. He \.as r noted to 
have been among the first to raise the hatchet in Pontiac’s 
conspiracy, and almost equally vindictive with that potent 
warrior. As Washington approached the chieftain, he re- 
cognized hfiiNfes one of the Indians who had accompanied 
him on) his mission to tho French in 1753. 

Kiashuta retained a porfect recollection of the youthful 
ambassador, though seventeen years had matured him into 
thoughtful manhood. With hunter’s hospitality he gave 
him a quarter of a fine buffalo just slain, but insisted that 
they should encamp together for the night ; and in order 
not to retard him, moved vith his own party to a good 
camping place some distance down the river. Here they 
had long talks and cpdncil-fires' over night and in the 
morning, with all the “ tedious, ceremony,” says Wash- 
.. ington, “ which the Indians observe in their counsellings 
and' speeches.” Kiashuta had heard of what had passed 
between Washington and the “ White Mingo,” and other 
sachems, at Colonel froghan’s, and was eager to express 
his dWh desire for peace and friendship with Virginia, and 
fair dealings <witK her traders ; all which Washington 
promised to report faithfully to the governor. It was not 
until? a late hour in the morning that he was enabled 
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to bring these conferences to a close, and pursue his 
voyage. . • 

At the nibuth of the Grgat Kanawha the voyagers en- 
camped for a day or two to examine thj lands in the npfgh- 
bourhood, and Washington set up his mark upon sdch as 
he intended to claim on fiehalf of the soldiers* grant. It 
was a fine sporting country, having small lakes or grassy 
ponds abounding with water-fowl, sachets ducks, geese, 
and swans. Floclis of turkeys, as us«cn; and for larger 
game, deer and buffalo ; so that their camp abounded with 
provisions. 

Here Washington was visited by an old sachem who ap- 
proached him with great Reverence, at the head of several 
of his tribe, and addressed him through Nicholson, the 
interpreter. He had heard, he said, of his being in that 
part of the country, and had come from a great distance to 
see him. On further discourse, the sachem made known 
that he -was one of the warriors in the servico of the 
French, who lay in ambush on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela and wrought such havoc in Braddock’s army. 
He declared that he and his young men had singled out 
Washington, as he made himself conspicuous aiding about 
the field of battle with the general’s order?, and had fired 
at him repeatedly, but without success ,* whence they had. 
concluded that he was under the protection of the Great 
Spirit, had a charmed life, and could not be slain in battle. 

At the Great Kanawha Washington’s expedition down, 
the Ohio terminated ; having visited all th(jpoints he wished, 
to examine. His return to Fort Pitt, and thence home- 
ward, affords po incident worthv of note. The whole 
expedition, however, was one of that hardy and adven- 
turous kind, mingled with practical purposes, in which he 
delighted. This winter voyage down the Ohio in a canoe, 
with the doctor for a companion and two Indians fpr crew, 
through regions yet insecure from the capricious hostility 
of prowling savages, is not one of the least striking of his 
frontier " experiences.” The hazardous nature of j£ was 
made apparent, shortly afterwards by another outbreak of 
the Ohio tribes' one of its bloodiest aetionfi took place on 
the very banks of the Great Kanawha,* in which Colonel 
Lewis and a number of brave Virginians lost their lives. 
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In the final adjustment of olaima under Governor Dinwiddie’a pro* 
clamation, Washington, acting on behalf of the officers" and soldiers, 
obtained grants for the lands he had^marked out in the course of his 
visit \o the Ohio. Fifteen thousand acres were awarded to a field- 
officer, nine thousand to a captain, six thousand to a subaltern, and so 
on. Among the claims which he entered were those of Stobo and Van 
Braam, the hostages in the capitulation at the Great Meadows. After 
many vicissitudes they were now in. London, and nine thousand acres 
were awarded to eao^pf them. Their domain were ultimately pur- 
chased by Washington thro ygh his London agent. 

Another claimant was Colonel George Muse, Washington's early 
instructor in military science. His claim was admitted with difficulty, 
for he stood accused of having acteU the part of a poltroon in the 
campaign, and Washington seems to have considered the charge well 
founded. Still he appears to have been dissatisfied with the share of land 
assigned to him, and to have written to WSSnington somewhat rudely 
on the subject. His letter is not extant, but we subjoin Washington’s 
reply almost entire, as a specimen of the caustic* pen he could wield 
under a mingled emotion of scorn and indignation. 

“ Sir, — Your impertinent letter was delivered to me yesterday. As 
1 am not accustomed to receive such from any man, nor would have 
taken the same language from you personally, without letting you feel 
some marks of my resentment, I advise you to be cautious in writing 
me a second of the same tenor; for though I understand you were 
drunk when you did it, yet give me leave to tell you that drunkenness 
is no excuse ffi^rufjeness. But for your stupidity and sottislmess you 
might have known, by attending to the public gazette, that you had 
your full quantity of ten thousand acres of land allowed you; that is, 
nine thousand and seventy-three acres in the great tract, and the 
remainder in the Bmall tract. 

“ But suppose you had really fallen short, do you think your super- 
lative merit entitles you to greater indulgence than others? Or, if it 
did, that I was to nyike it good to you, when it was at the option of 
the governor and council to allow but five hundred acros in the whole, 
if they had been so inclined? If either of these should happen to be 
your opinion, I am very will convinced that you will be singular in it; 
and all my concern is that I ever engaged myself in behalf of so un- 
grateful and dirty a fellow as you are. 

N.B. — The above is from the letter «as it exists in the archives of 
the Department of State at Washington. It differs in two or three 
paitfcula fcr<frozn that published among Washington’s writings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lord Dunmore Governor of Yfrginia— Piquea the Pride of tha # Vir- 
giniana — Opposition of the Assembly — Corresponding Committees— 
Death of Mss Custis — Washington's Guardianship of John Parke 
Custis — His Opinions as to premature Travel and premature Mar* 
riage. • 

The discontents Virginia, which been partially 
soothed by the amiable administration of Lord Botetourt, 
were irritated anew under his successor, the Earl of Dun- 
more. This nobleman had {or a short time held the govern- 
ment of New York. When appointed to that of Virginia, 
he lingered for several months at his former post. In the 
mean time he sent MS military secretary, Captain Foy, to 
attend to the despatch of business until his arrival, award- 
ing to him a salary and fees to be paid by the colony. 

The pride of the Virginians was piqued at his lingering 
at Now JTork, as if he preferred its gaiety and luxury to 
the comparative quiet and simplicity of Williamsburg. 
Their pride was still more piqued on his arrival, by wliat 
they considered haughtiness on his part, Tho spirit of the 
“ Ancient Dominion ” was roused, and hi$ loftlship expe- 
rienced opposition at his very outset. 9 

The first measure of the Assembly, at its opening, was to 
demand by what right he had awarded a salary and fees to 
his secretary without consulting it, and to question whether 
it was authorised by the crown. 

His lordship had the good policy to rlscind the unau- 
thorised act, and in so doing mitigated the ire of the Assem- 
bly ; but he lost no time in proroguing a body which, from 
various symptoms, appeared to be too independent, and 
disposed to be untractable. 0 

He continued to prorogue it from time to time, seeking 
in the interim to conciliate the Virginians, and soothe their 
irritated pride. At length, after repeated prorogations, he 
was compelled by circumstances to convene it on the 1st of 
March, 1773. * 

Washington ^as prompt in his attendance on the occa- 
sion, and foremost among the patriotic members who 
eagerly availed themselves of this J long-wished-for oppor- 
tunity to legislate upon the general affairs of the colonies. 
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One of their most important measures was the appointment 
of a committee of eleven persons, “ whpse .business it 
should be to obtain the most c£ear and authentic intelli- 
gence of all such acts and resolutions of the British Parlia- 
ment, or proceedings of administration, as may relate to or 
affect the British colonies, and to maintain with their sister 
colonies a correspondence and communication.” 

The plan thus yjpposed by 'their “ ngble patriotic sister 
colony of Virginia/’ 1 was promptly adopted by tho people 
of Massachusetts, and soon met with general concurrence. 
These corresponding committees, in effect, became the ex- 
ecutive power of the patriot party, producing the happiest 
concert of design and action throughout the colonies. 

Notwithstanding the decided parfltaken by Washington 
in the popular movement, very friendly relations existed 
between him and Lord Dunmore. The latter appreciated 
his character, and sought to avail himself of his experience 
in the affairs of the province. It was even conceited that 
Washington should accompany his lordship on an extensive 
tour, which the latter intended to make in the course of 
the summer along tho western frontier. A melancholy 
circumstance occurred to defeat this arrangement. 

We have spoken of Washington’s paternal conduct to- 
wards the two children of Mrs. Washington. The daughter, 
Miss Custis, had long been an objeot of extreme solicitude. 
She was of a fragile constitution, and for some time past 
had been in very declining health. Early in the present 
summer symptoms indicated a rapid change for the worse. 
Washington was absent from home at the time. On his 
return to Mount Vernon he found her in the last stage of 
consumption. ® 

Though not a man gfiven to bursts of sensibility, he is 
. said on the present occasion to have evinced the deepest 
affliction^ kneeling by her bedside, and pouring out earnest 
prayers for her recovery. She expired on the 19th of June, 
in the seventeenth year of her age. This, of course, put 
an end to Washington’s intention of accompanying Lord 
Dunmore to the frontier ; he remained at home to console 
Mrs. Washington f ih her affliction, furnishing his 1 rdship, 


4 Boston Town Records, 
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however, with travelling hints and directions, and recom- 
mending proper guides, ^nd here we will take occasion 
to give a fdw brief particulars of domestio affairs at Mount 
Vernon. # . . / 

For ^ long time previous to the death of Miss Custis, her 
mother, despairing of her recovery, had centred her hopes 
in her son, Jolfti Parke Custis. This rendered Washington’s 
guardianship of him a delicate and difficult task. He was 
lively, susceptible, and impulsive ; an independent 
fortune in his own right, and an* indulgent mother ever 
ready to plead in his behalf against wholesome discipline. 
He had been placed under* the care and instruction of an 
Episcopal clergyman at Annapolis, but was occasionally at 
home, mounting hi su horse and taking a part, while yet a 
boy, in the fox-hunts at Mount Vernon. His education 
had consequently been irregular and imperfect, and not 
such as Washington would have enforced had he possessed 
over him the absolute authority of a father. Shortly after 
the return of the latter from his tour to the Ohio, he was 
concerned to find that there was an idea entertained of 
sending the lad abroad, though but little more than sixteen 
years of age, to travel under the care of his clerical tutor. 
Through his judicious interference the travelling scheme 
was postponed, and it was resolved to give the young 
gentleman’s mind the benefit of a little preparatory home 
culture. 

Little more than a year elapsed before the sallying im- 
pulses of the youth had taken a new direction. He was in 
love, what was more he was engaged to 'the object of his 
passion, and on the high road to matrimony. 

Washington now exerted himself to prevent premature 
marriage as he had p/emature travel. A correspondence 
ensued between him and the young lady’s father, Benedict 
Calvert, Esq. The match was a satisfactory oqe to all- 
parties, but it was agreed that it was expedient foi* the 
youth to p&ss a year or two previously in college. Wash- 
ington accordingly accompanied h^n to New Yorj^ and 
placed him under the care of the Bev. Dr. Cooper, president 
of King’s (noV Columbia) College, to pursifc his studies in 
that institution. All this occurred before the death of his 
sister. Within a year after that melancholy event, ho 
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became impatient for a union with the object of his choice. 
His mother, now mofe indulgent than ever to this, her only 
chili}) yielded her consent, and Washington no longer made 
opposition.* r 

“ It has been against my wishes,” writes the latter to 
President Cooper, “ that he should quit college in order 
that he may soon, enter into a new scene of life, which I 
think he would bemuch fitter ftir some years hence than now. 
But having his owwlnclination, the desfres of his mother, 
and the acquiescence of Almost all his relatives to encoun- 
ter, I did not care, as he is the last of the family, to push 
my opposition too far; I have/ therefore, submitted to a 
kind of necessity.” 

taie marriage was celebrated on the 3rd of February, 
1774, before the bridegroom was twenty-one years of age. 

NOTE. 

We are induced to subjoin extracts of two letters from Washington 
relative to young Custis. The first gives his objections to premature 
travel; the second to premature matrimony. Both are worthy of con- 
sideration in this country, where our young people have such a general 
disposition to “ go ahead.” 

To the Reverend Jonathan Bouoher ( the tutor of young Custis ). 

* * ' * M I cannot help giving it as my opinion, that his edu- 

cation, however advanced it may be for a youth of his a$e, is by no 
means ripe enough for a travelling tour; not that I think his be- 
coming a mere scholar is a desirable education for a gentleman, but I 
conceive a knowledge of books is the basis upon which all other know- 
ledge is to be built, end in travelling he is to become acquainted with 
meu and things, rather than books. At present, however well versed 
he may be in the principles of the J Latin language (which is not to bo 
wondered at, as he began the study of it as soon as he could speak), he is 
unacquainted with several of the classic authors that might be useful to 
him. He is ignorant of Gre^k, the advantages of learning which I do 
not pretend to judge of ; and he knows. nothing of French, which is 
.absolutely necessary to him as a traveller. He has little or no ac- 
quaintance ' -with arithmetic, and is totally ignorant of the mathe- 
matics — than which, at least, so much of them as relates to surveying, 
nothing can be more essentially necessary to any man possessed of a 
large landed estate, the bounds of some part or other of which are 
always m controversy. Now whether he has time between this and 
next spring to acq’iire a sufficient knowledge of the^e studies, I leave 
ypu to judge; as, also/ whether a boy of seventeen years old (whioh 
will b^ his age next Nbvembtfr), can have any just notions of the end 
and design of travelling. I have already given it as my opinion that it 
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would oe precipitating this event, unless he were to go immediately to 
the university for a couple of years ; in which ease he could see nothing 
of America ;«which might be a* disadvantage to him, as it is to be 
expected that every man, who teavels with a view of observing th^laws 
and customs of other countries, should be abl^to give some desoription 
of the situation and government of his own." 

The following are extracts from the letter to Benedict Calvert, Esq., 
the young lady’s lather : — 

“ I write to you on a subject of importance, and of no small em 
barrassment to me. My son-in-l&w and warcLJffr. Custis, has, os I 
have been informed, paid his addresses to yotfrsecond daughter; and 
having made some progress in her affectfohs, has solicited her in mar- 
riage. How far a union of this sort may be agreeable to you, you best 
can tell; but I should think myself wanting in candour, were I not to 
confess that Miss Nelly’s amiable qualities are acknowledged on all 
hands, and that an alliance with your family will be pleasing to his. 

“ This acknowledgment being mode, you muBt permit me to add, 
sir, that at this, or in any short time, his youth, inexperience, and 
unripened education are, and will be, insuperable obstacles, in my 
opinion, to the completion of the marriage. As his guardian, I con- 
ceive it my indispensable duty to endeavour to carry him through a 
regular course of education (many branches of which, I am sorry to 
say, he fs totally deficient in), and to guide his youth to a more 
advanced age, before an event, on which his own peace and the hap- 
piness of another are to depend, takes place. * * * * If the 

affection which they have avowed for each other is fixed upon a solid 
basis, it will receive no diminution in the course of two*>r three years; 
in which time he may prosecute his studies, %nd thereby render 
himself more deserving of the lady, and useful to society. *If, unfor- 
tunately, as they are both young, there should be an abatement of 
affection on either Bide, or both, it had better precede than follow mar- 
riage. 

“ Delivering my sentiments thus freely, will not, I hope, lead you 
into a belief that I am desirous of breaking off the match. To post- 
pone it is all I have in view; for I shall recojunend to the young 
gentleman, with the warmth that becomes a man of honour, to con- 
sider himself as much engaged to ^our daughter, as if the indissoluble 
knot were tied; and as the surest means of effecting this, to apply 
himself closely to his studies, by which^he will, in a great measure, 
avoid those little flirtations with other young ladies, that may, by 
dividing the attention, contribute not a little to divide the affection/’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Lord •North's Bill favouring the Exportation of Teas — Ships freignted 
with'Tea to the Colorfles — Sent back from some of the Poj*bs — Tea 
destroyed at Boston — Passage of the* Boston Port Bill— Session of 
the House of Burgesses— Splendid Opening — Burst of Indignation at 
the Port Bill— House dissolved — Resolutions at tlie Raleigh Tavern 
— Project of a General Congress — Washington and Lord Dunmore — 
The Port Bill goes effect — General Gage a^Boston— League and 

Covenant. , # 

The general covenant throughout the colonies against the 
use of taxed tea, had operated disastrously against the 
interests of the East India Company, and produced an 
immense accumulation of the proscribed article in their 
warehouses. To remedy this, Lord North brought in a 
bill (1773), by which the company wore allowed to export 
their teas from England to any part whatever without 
paying export duty. This, by enabling them to offer their 
teas at a low price in the colonies would, he supposed, 
tempt the Americans to purchase large quantities, thus 
relieving the company, and at tho same time benefiting 
the revenue by the ^impost duty. Confiding in the 
wisdom of this policy, the company disgorged their ware- 
houses, freighted several ships with tea, and sent them to 
various parts of the colonies. This brought matters to a 
crisis. One sentiment, one determination, pervaded the 
whole continent. Taxation was to receive its definitive 
blow. Whoever© submitted to it was an enemy to his 
country. From New York to Philadelphia the ships were 
sent back, unladen, to London. In Charleston the tea was 
unloaded, and stored away in cellars and other places, 
where it perished. Ate Boston the action was still more 
decisive. The ships anchored in the harbour. Some small 
parcels of tea were brought on shore, but the sale of them 
was ^rohifiited. The captains of the ships, seeing the des- 
perate state of the case, would have made sail back for* 
England, but they couvd not obtain the consent <ff the con- 
signees^ clearance at the custom-house, or a passport from 
the governor to** clear the fort. It was evideht, the tea was 
tS be forced upon the people, of Boston, and the prir ciple 
of taxation established. 
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To settle the matter completely, and prove that, on a 
point of principle, they yrere not to be trifled ^ ith, a 
number of the inhabitants, disguised as Indians, boarded 
the ships in the night £l8th December), broke open all 
the cbpsts of tea, and emptied the contents into the sea. 
This was no rash and intemperate proceeding of a mob, 
but the welf-considered, though resolute act of sober, 
respectable citizens, men of reflection, Jmt determination. 
The whole was done calmly, and inrperfect order ; after 
which the actors in the scene dispersed without tumult, 
and returned quietly to their homos. 

The genoral opposition of the colonies to the principle 
of taxation had given great annoyance to government, but 
thiB individual act concentrated all its wrath upon Boston. 
A bill was forthwith passed in Parliament (commonly 
called the Bosfcrn Port Bill), by which all lading and un- 
lading of goods, wares, and merchandise, were to cease in 
that town and harbour, on and after the 4th of June, and 
the officers of the customs to be transferred to Salem. 

Another law, passed soon after, altered the charter of 
the province, decreeing that all counsellors, judges, and 
magistrates should be appointed by the crovn, and hold 
office during the royal pleasure. • 

This was followed by a third, intended for* the sup- 
pression of riots ; and providing that any person indicted for 
murder, or other capital offence, committed in aiding the 
magistracy, might be sent by the governor to some other 
colony, or to Great Britain for trial. • 

Such was the bolt of Parliamentary^ wrath fulminated 
against the devoted town of* Boston. Before it fell there 
was a session in May, of the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
The social position of Lord Dunmpre had been strengthened 
in the province by the ^arrival of his lady, and a numerous 
family of sons and daughter. The whole Virginia aris- 
tocracy had vied with each other in hospitable attentions 
to the family. A court circle had sprung up. Regulations 
had been drawn up by a herald, and published ^Jgcially, 
determining the rank and precedence of civil andnnilitary 
officers, and their wives. The aristecracty of the ancient 
dominion was furbishing up its* former splendour Car* 
riages and four rolled into the streets of Williamsburg, with 
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horses aanlsomely caparisoned, bringing the wealthy 
planters and their families to th^ seat of government. 

Washington arrived in Williamsburg on the 16th, and 
dine<f with the governor on the <!ay of his arrival, having 
a distinguished position in the court circle, and beiqg still 
on terms of intimacy with his lordship. The House of 
Burgesses was opened in form, and one of 'its first mea- 
sures was an address of congratulation to the governor, on 
the arrival of his la Gy. It was followed' up by an agree- 
ment among the member to give her ladyship a splendid 
ball, on the 27th of the month. 

All things were going on smodthly and smilingly, when 
a letter, received through the corresponding committee, 
brought intelligence of the vindictive measure of Par- 
liament, by which the port of Boston was to be closed on 
the approaching 1st of June. 

The letter was read in the House of Burgesses, and 
produced a general burst of indignation. All other busi- 
ness was thrown aside, and this became the sole subject of 
discussion. A protest against this and other recent acts of 
Parliament was entered upon the journal of the House, 
and a resolution was adopted, on the 24th of May, setting 
apart the first of "June as a day of fasting, prayer, and 
humiliation ; in which the divine interposition was to be 
implored, to avert the heavy calamity threatening de- 
struction to their rights, and all the evils of civil war; 
and to give the people one heart .and one mind in firmly 
'opposing eveiy injury to American liberties. 

On the following morning, while the Burgesses were 
engaged in animated debate, they were summoned to attend 
Lord Dunmore in the council chamber, where he made 
them the following laconic speech; 0 “Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses : I have in my hand 
a paper, published by order of your House, conceived in 
such 'terms? as reflect highly upon his majesty, and the 
Parliament of Great Britain, which makes it necessary for 
me to fb’ssolve you, and. you are dissolved accordingly/’ 

As on a former occasion, the Assembly, though dissolved, 
was not dispersed. The members adjourned to the long 
room of a the old Baleigk tavern, and passed resolutions, 
denouncing the Boston Port Bill as a most dangerous 
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attempt to destroy the constitutional liberty and rights of 
all North America; recommending *their countrymen to 
desist frofn the use, not jnerely of tea, but of all ki^ds of 
East Indian commodities ; pronouncing an attack on one of 
the colonies, to enforce, arbitrary tfcxes, an attack on all ; 
and ordering the committee of correspondence to com- 
municate with the other corresponding committees, on the 
expediency of appointing deputies from^he several colonies 
of British America, to meet annually 4n General Congress, 
at such place as might be deemed expedient, to deliberate on 
such measures as the united interests of the colonies might 
require. * 

This was the first recommendation of a Genera^ Con- 
egress by any publia assembly, though it had been pre- 
viously proposed in town meetings at New York and 
Boston. A resolution to the same effect was passed in the 
Assembly of Massachusetts before it was aware of the pro- 
ceedings of the Virginia Legislature. The measure recom- 
mended met with prompt and general concurrence 
throughout the colonies, and the fifth day of September 
next ensuing was fixed upon for the meeting of the first 
Congress, which was to be hold at Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding Lord Dunmore’s abitipt dissolution of 
the House of Burgesses, the members still continued on 
courteous terms with him, and the ball which they had 
decreed early in the session in honour of Lady Dunmore, 
was celebrated on the 27th with unwavering gallantry. 

As to Washington, widely as he differed from Lord • 
Dunmore on important points of policyrhis intimacy with 
him remained uninterrupted. By memorandums in his 
diary it appears that he dined and passed the evening at 
his lordship’s on the ^5th, the very day of the meeting at 
the Baleigh tavern. That he rode out with him to his 
farm, and breakfasted there with him ion the 26th, and on 
the evening of the 27th attended the ball given td her 
ladyship. Such was the well-bred decorum that seemed to 
quiet the turbulence of popular excitement, withoij^heck- 
ing the full aqd firm expression of popular opinion. 

On the 29tlf, two days after the balk letters arrived from 
Boston giving the proceedings o# a tofm-meeting, recom- 
mending that a general lpague should be formed through* 
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ObAPTER XXXIV. 

Wellington Chairman o( a Political "Meeting — Correspondence with 
Bryan Fairfax— Patriotic Resolutions— Washington's Opinions on 
Public Affairs — Non-Importation Schime— Convention at Williams- 
burg — Washington appointed a Delegate to the General Congress — 
Letter from Bryan Fairfax — Perplexities of General Gage at Boston* 

Shortly after WjJ^ngton’s return to Mount Vernon, in 
the latter part of June, he presided as moderator at a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Fairfax County, wherein, after the 
recent acts of Parliament had been discussed, a committee 
was appointed, with himself as chairman, to draw up reso- 
lutions expressive of the sentiments of the present meeting, 
and to report the same at a general meeting of the county, 
.to be held in the court-house on the 18th of July. 

The course that public measures were taking shocked 
the loyal feelings of Washington’s valued friend, Bryan 
Fairfax, of Tarlston Hall, a young brother of “George 
William, who was absent in England. He was a man of 
liberal sentiments, but attached to the ancient rule ; and, 
in a letter to Washington, advised a petition to the throne, 
which would givo Parliament an opportunity to repeal the 
offensive* acts. 

“ I would heartily join yon in your political sentiments,” 
writes Washington in reply, “ as far as relates to a humble 
and dutiful petition to the throne, provided there was the 
most distant hopq of success. But have we not tried tlys 
already? Have not addressed the lords, and remon- 
strated to the commons ? And to what end ? Does it not 
appear as clear as the sun in its meridian brightness that 
there is a regular, systematic plan to fix the right and 
praotice of taxation upon us ? # * * * * Is not the 

attack ujpon the liberty and property of the people of Bos- 
ton, e beforS restitution of the loss to the India Company 
was demanded, a plain and self-evident proof of what they 
are aiming at ? Do n$t the subsequent Dills for depriving 
the Massachusetts Bay of its charted, and for transporting 
offendeis to other colonies or to Great B&tain for trial, 
where it is impossible* from the nature of things, that 
justicb can be obtained, convince us that the administration 
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la determined to stick at nothing to oarry its point ? Ought 
we not, then, to put ouj virtue and fortitude to the 
severest teftts?” # 

The committee met according to appointment, with 
Washington as chairman. The resolutions framed at the 
meeting insisted, as usual, on the right of self-government, 
and tho principle that taxation and representation were in 
their nature inseparable. That the various acts of Parlia- 
ment for raising •revenue ; taking away trials by jury; 
ordering that persons might be tried in a different country 
from that in which tho cause of accusation originated; 
closing the port of Boston; abrogating the charter of 
Massachusetts Bay, &c., &c., — were all part of a preme- 
ditated design and system to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment into the colonies. That the sudden and repeated dis- 
solutions of Assemblies whenever they presumed t<r 
examine the illegality of ministerial mandates, or delibe- 
rated on the violated rights of their constituents, were 
part of* the same system, and calculated and intended to 
drive the people of the colonies to a state of desperation, 
and to dissolve the compact by which their ancestors 
bound themselves and their posterity to remain dependent 
on the British crown. The resolutions,' ^furthermore, re- 
commended tho moot perfect union and co-operation 
among the colonies; solemn covenants with respect to 
non-importation and non-intercourse, and a renunciation 
of all dealings with any colony, town, or province, that 
should refuse to agree to the plan adopted by the General 
Congress. * 

They also recommended af dutiful petition and remon- 
strance from the Congress to the king, asserting their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges ; lamenting the necessity of 
entering into measures that might be displeasing ; declaring 
their attachment to his person, family, and goyernment, 
and their desire to continue in dependence upon Great 
Britain ; beseeching him not to reduce his faithful subjects 
of Africa to desperation, and to reflect that from pmsove- 
rAgrt tfiere can be put one appeal. 

These resolutions are the more worthy of note, as expres- 
sive of the opinions and feelings* of Washington at this 
eventful time, if not being entirely dictated by him. The 
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last sentence is of awful import, suggesting the possibility 
of being driven to an appeal to c arms. 

Bryan Fairfax, who was aware of their purport, ad- 
dressed a long letter to Washington, on the 17th of July, 
the day preceding that in which they were to be reported 
by the oommittee, stating his objections to several of 
them, and requesting that his letter might be publicly 
read. The letter^ was not received until after the com- 
mittee had gone to die court-house on the 18th, with the 
resolutions revised, corrected, and ready to be reported. 
Washington glanced over the letter hastily, and handed it 
round to several of the gentlemen present. They, with 
one exception, advised that it should not be publicly read, 
as.it was not likely to make any e converts, and was 
repugnant, as some thought, to every principle they were 
contending for. Washington forbore, therefore, to give it 
any further publicity, 

The resolutions reported by the committee were adopted, 
and Washington was chosen a delegate to represent the 
county at the General Convention of the province, to be 
held at Williamsburg on the 1st of August. After the 
meeting had adjourned, he felt doubtful whether Fairfax 
might not be disShtisfied that his letter had not been read, 
as he requested, to the county at large ; he wrote to him, 
therefore, explaining the circumstances whidh prevented 
it ; at the same time replying to some of the objections 
which Fairfax* had made to certain, of the resolutions. He 
reiterated his belief that an appeal would be ineffectual. 
“ What is it we Jre contending against ? ” asked he ; “ Is, 
it against paying the duty of •threepence per pound on tea 
because burdensome ? No, it is the right only, that we afc ye 
all along disputed ; and. to this end* we have already peti- 
tioned his majesty in as humble and dutiful a manner as 
subjects could do. *Nay, more, we applied to the House of 
Lords and House of Commons in their different legislative 
capacities, setting forth that, as Englishmen, we could not 
be deprived of this essential and valuable part of our consti- 
tution. * * * * 

“ The conduct of -the Boston people coul&not justify the 
rigour of their measures, unless there had been a requi- 
sition* of payment, and refusal of it ; nor did that coptowt 
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require an act to deprive the government of Massachusetts 
Bay of their charter, or to exempt offenders from trial in 
the places where offences committed, as there wa^not, 
nor could there be, a single instance t produced to manifest 
the necessity of it. Are pot all these* things evident proofs 
of a fixed and uniform plan to tax us ? If we want further 
proofs, do not 9 all the debates in the House of Commons 
serve to confirm this ? An<f has not General Gage’s con- 
duct since his arrival, in stopping the address of his council, 
and publishing aproclamation, xfiore becoming a Turkish 
bashaw than an English governor, declaring it treason to 
associate in any manner by which the commeroe of Great 
Britain is to be affected, — has not this exhibited an unex- 
ampled testimony of the most despotic system of tyranny 
that fever was practised in a free government? * ’ 

The popular* measure on which Washington laid the 
greatest stress as a means of obtaining redress from govern- 
ment, was the non-importation soheme; “for I am con- 
vinced,'” said he, “ as much as of my existence, that there 
is no relief for us but in their distress; and I think — 
at least I hope— that there is public virtue enough left 
among us to deny ourselves every thing but the bare 
necessaries of life to accomplish this en<f.” At the same 
time, he foroibly condemned a suggestion that renfittances 
to England should be withheld. “ While we are accusing 
others of injustice.” said he, “ we should be just our- 
selves ; and how this can be whilst we owe a consider- 
able debt, and refilse payment of it to -Great Britain, is 
to me inconceivable : nothing but the ltfet extremity can 
justly it.” 

On the 1st of August, the convention of representatives 
from all parts of Virginia assembled at Williamsburg. 
Washington appeared oft behalf of Fairfax County, and 
presented the resolutions, already cited? as the sense of his 
constituents. He is said, by one who was present, to lave 
spoken in support of them in a strain of uncommon elo- 
quence, which shows how his latent dtdour had been/xrited 
on the occasion, as eloquence was not in general amon£ his 
attributes. It is evident, however, that he was roused to 
ap unusual pitchof enthusiasm,* for hfe is said to # have 
’ declared that ne was ready to raise one thousand men, sub- 
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sist them at his own expense, and inarch at their head to 
the relief of Boston. 1 * c 

The Convention was six dayg in session. Resolutions, 
in the same spirit with those passed in Fairfax county, 
were adopted, and Peyton Randolph, Richard Hendry Dee, 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Ben* 
jamin Harrison, and Edmund Pendleton, frere appointed 
delegates, to rejyesent the ^people of Virginia, in the 
General Congress. • v 

Shortly after Washington’s return from Williamsburg, 
he received a reply from Bryan Fairfax, to his last letter. 
Fairfax, who was really a man of liberal views, seemed 
anxious to vindicate himself from any suspicions of the 
contrary. , In adverting to the partial suppression of his 
letter by some of the gentlemen of the committee : “ I am 
uneasy to find,” writes he, “ that any one should look upon 
the letter sent down as repugnant to the principles we are 
contending for; and, therefore, when you have leisure* I 
shall take it as a favour if you will let me know Wherein 
it was thought so. I beg leave to look upon you as a 
friend, and it is a great relief to unbosom one’s thoughts to 
a friend. Besides, the information, and the correction of 
my errors, whicfi I may obtain from a correspondence, are 
great inducements to it. For I am convinced that no man 
in the colony wishes its prosperity more, would go greater 
lengths to serve it, or is, at the same time, a better subject 
to the crown. Pray excuse these compliments, .they may 
be tolerable from a friend.” ■ 

The huriy of various occupations prevented Washington, 
in his reply, from entering into any further discussion of 
the popular theme. “ I can only in general add,” said he, 
“that an innate spirit of freedom 0 first told me that the 
measures which the administration have for some time 
been, anc[ now are Violently pursuing, are opposed to ev^yy 
principle of natural justice ; whilst much abler heads than 
my own have fully convinced me, that they are not pnly 
repugpgnt to natural tight, >but subversive of the laws axil 
constitution of Great Britain itself * * , * v* I, shaft 

• » • \ V‘‘ 

K See information ©ven to the elder Adame, by Mr. L^nch of South 
Diary. 

• Spark** Washington’s Writings, voL iL, p. 329. 
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conclude with remarking that, if you disavow the right oi 
Parliament to tax us, unrepresented aft we are, we only differ 
in the mode of opposition, and this difference principally 
arises from your belief that they (th$ Parliament I mean), 
want a decent opportunity to repeal the acts ; whilst I am 
fully convinced that there has been a regular systematic 
plan to enforce them, and at nothing but unanimity and 
firmness in the colonies, which they did not expect, can 
prevent it. By the best advices fronfBoston, it seems that 
General Gage is exceedingly disconcerted at the quiet and 
steady conduct of the people of the Massachusetts Bay, and 
at the, measures pursuing by the other governments. I 
dare say he expected to force those oppressed people into 
compliance, or initiate them to acts of violence before this, 
for a more colourable pretence of ruling that, and the other 
colonies, with^ high hand." 

Washington had formed a correct opinion of the position 
of General Gage. From the time of taking command at 
Boston, he had been perplexed bow to manage its inhabit- 
ants. Had they been hot-headed, impulsive, and, prone to 
paroxysm, his task would have been comparatively easy; 
but it was the cool, shrewd common aeqpe, by which all 
their movements were regulated, that confounded^him. 

High-handed measures had failed of the anticipated 
effect. Their harbour had been thronged with ships; 
their town with troops. The port bill had put an end to 
commerce; wharves were deserted, warehouses closed; 
streets grass-grown and silent. The ryth were growing 
poor, and the jpor were without employ ; yet the spirit of 
the, people was unbroken. 'There was no uproar, however ; 
no not; everything was awfully systematic and according 
to rule. Town meetings were held, in which publio rights 
and public measures were eloquently .discussed by John 
Atiaxhs, Josiah Quincy, and other eminent meil. £)ver 
these meetings Samuel Adams presided as moderator; a 
plan clear in judgment, calm in cqpduot, inflexible in re- 
solution ; deeply grounded in civil and politioaWxiStory, 
and infallible jn all points of constitutionahlaw. 

' Alarmed at the powerful influence o*f);hese assemblages, 
government issued an act prohibiting them after the® 1st of 
August. The act was evaded by convoking the meetings 
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before that day, and hoping them dive indefinitely. Gage 
was at a loss how to act. It would not do ip disperse 
these assemblages by force of wins, for the people who, 
composed them minglpd the soldier with the polemid ; and, 
like their prototypes, the Covenanters of yore, if prone to 
argue, were as ready to fight. So the meetings continued 
to be held pertinaciously, f'aneuil Hall was at times 
unable to hold them, and they swarmed from that revolu- 
tionary hive into 61d .South Church. c The liberty tree 
became a rallying place for any popular movement, and a 
flag hoisted on it was saluted by all processions as the 
emblem of the popular cause. 

Opposition to the new plan of government assumed a 
more violent aspect at the extremity^ the province, and 
was abetted by Connecticut. “It is very high,” writes 
Gage, (August 27th,) “ in Berkshire CouSkty, and makes 
way rapidly to the rest. At Worcester they threaten 
resistance, purchase arms, provide powder, cast balls, and 
threaten to attaok any troops who may oppose them* I 
apprehend I shall soon have to march a body of troops 
into that township.’* « 

The time appointed for the meeting of the General 
Congress at Philadelphia was now at hand. Delegates 
had already gone on from Massachusetts. “It. is not 
possible to guess,” writes Gage, “ what a body composed 
of such heterogeneous matter will determine; but the 
members from hence, I am assured, will promote the most 
haughty and inaplent resolves; for their plan has ever 
been by threats and high-sounding sedition, to terrify and 
intimidate.” • 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

4) 

Meetyig the First Congress— Opening Ceremonies— Eloquence of , 
Patrick Henry and Henry Lee— Declaratory Eesolotion— HA of, 
Bights — State Papers Chatham’s Opinions of Congress Wash* 
ington’s Correspondence with Captain ifack^e^Yietm.with 
to Inddpendenoe — Departure pf Fairfax for England. 4 ^ 

When the time appfbaohed for the meeting of the General 
Congress at Philadelphia, Washington' was joined at Mount v 
Vernon by Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, and they; v 
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performed the journey together on horseback. It was a 
noble companionship. Henry was then in the youthful 
vigour and elasticity of hfci bounding genius ; ardent, apute, 
fanciful, eloquent. Pendleton, schooled in public life, a 
veteran in council, wi$h native force of intellect, and 
habits of deep reflection. Washington jp the meridian of 
his days, mathre in wisdom, comprehensive in mind, sa- 
gacious in foresight. Sucrf were the apostles of liberty, 
repairing on theif august pilgrimage *to Philadelphia from 
all parts of the land, to lay thcf foundations of a mighty 
empire. Well may we say of that eventful period, “ There 
were giants in those days.” 

Congress assembled on Monday, the fifth of September, 
in a large room in Carpenter’s Ilall. There were fifty-one 
delegates, representing all the colonics excepting Georgia. 

The meeting has been described as “ awfully solemn.” 
The most eminent men of the various colonies, were now 
for the first time brought together ; they were known to 
each other by fame, but were, personally, strangers. The 
object which had called them together, was of incalculable 
magnitude. The liberties of no less than three millions o 1 
people, with that of all their posterity, were staked on the 
wisdom and energy of their councils. 1 * 

“It is such an assembly,” writes John Adams, Vho was 
presei^, “ as never before came together on a sudden, in 
any part of the world. Here are fortunes, abilities, 
learning, eloquence, acuteness, equal to any I ever met 
with in my life. Here is a diversity of religions, edu- 
cations, manners, interests, such as it vrfrald seem impos* 
sible to unite in one plan of conduct.” 

There being an inequality in the number of delegates 
from the different coldhies, a question arose as to the mode 
of voting; whether by colonies, by the poll, of by in- 
terests. « # 

Patriok Henry scouted the idea of sectional distinctions 
or individual interests. “ All America,” said he, “is 
thrown into one mass. Where areayour landiuarks~*-youi 
boundaries of ^lonies ? They are all thiown down. The 
distinctions retween Virginians, Panamanians, New 

• • 

* Wirtfa Life of Patriok Henry, p. 224. 
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Torkers and New Englanders, are no more.„ 1 am not a 
Virginian , but an American 0 
After some debate, it was determined that each colony 
should have but one^Vote, whatever might be the number 
of its delegates. The deliberatigns of the House .were to 
be with olosed doors, and nothing but the resolves promul- 
gated, unless by order of the majority. 

To give proper dignity and solemnity to the proceedings 
of the House it was moved on the following day, that each 
morning the session should be opened by prayer. To this it 
was demurred, that as the delegates were of different re- 
ligious sects, they might not consent to join in the same 
form of worship. 

Upon this, Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said: “He 
would willingly join in prayer with any gentleman of piety 
and virtue, whatever might be his cloth, provided he was 
a friend of his country and he moved that the reverend 
Mr. Duch£, of Philadelphia, who answered to that descrip- 
tion, might be invited to officiate as chaplain. This was 
one step towards unanimity of feeling, Mr. Adams being a 
strong Congregationalism and Mr. Duche an eminent Epis- 
copalian clergyman. The motion was carried into effect; 
the invitation wa& given and accepted. 

In th8 course of the day, a rumour reached Philadelphia 
that Boston had been cannonaded by the British. $.t pro- 
duced a strong sensation ; and when Congress met on the 
following morning (7th), the effect was visible in every 
Countenance. The delegates from the east were greeted 
with a warmer g?*asp of the hand by their associates from 
the south. • 

The reverend Mr. DuchtJ, according to invitation, 
appeared in his canonicals, attend&d by his clerk/ The 
morning service of the Episcopal church was read with 
great solemnity, the clerk making the respoitses. The 
Psalter for the 7th day of ■ the month includes the :85th 
Psalm, wherein David prays for protection against hi* 
eneaaie^ “Plead m f cause, 0 Lord, with Siam that 
Strive with me : fight against them that fight against me. ; 

“ Take holdfof shield and buckler and stand up ffrjvsny 
holp. # * • * 

• J. Adams* Diary. 
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“ Draw oft, also, the spear, and stop the way of them 
that persecute me. Say unto my soul* 1 am thy salvation/* 
&c., &c. * '* * • 

The imploring words of this psalm^ spoke the feelings of 
all hearts present, but. especially of those from New 
England. John Adams writes in a letter to his wife: 
“ You must remember this was the morning after we heard 
the horrible rumour of the cannonade of Boston. 1 never 
saw a greater eflBct upon an audience. It seemed as if 
heaven had ordained that psalm *to be read on that morn- 
ing. After this, Mr. Duch6 unexpectedly struck out into 
an extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every 
man present. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself 
never prayed with such fervour, such ardour, such earnest- 
ness and pathos, and in language so eloquent and sublime, 
for America, fGr the Congress, for the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and especially the town of Boston; It has 
had an excellent effect upon everybody here.” a 

It has been remarked that Washington was especially 
devout on this occasion — kneeling, while others stood up. 
In this, however, each, no doubt, observed the attitude m 
prayer to which he was accustomed. Washington knelt, 
being an Episcopalian. * 

The rumoured attack upon Boston rendered thfi service 
of the day deeply affecting to aJTpresent. They were one 
political family, actuated by one feeling, and sympathizing 
with the weal and woe of each individual member. The 
rumour proved to be erroneous; but it had produced a 
most beneficial effect in calling forth aid quickening the 
spirit of union, so vitally important in that assemblage. 

Owing to closed doors, and the want of reporters, no 
record exists of the diScussions and speeches made in the 
first Congress. Mr. Wirt, speaking from tradition/informs 
us that a long and deep silence follovfed the organization 
of that august body; the members looking round hpon 
each other, individually reluctant to open a business so 
fearfully momentous. This “ deep find death-like silence” 
was beginning to become painfully embarrassing, when 
Patrick Henry arose. He faltered at filet, as was his 

• • 

* John Adams’ Correspondence and Diary. 
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habit; but his exordium was impressive U and as he 
launched forth into a recital of r colonial wrong* he kindled 
with his subject, until he^poured fprth one of mdse eloquent 
appeals which had so often shaken the House of Burgesses 
ana gained him the "fame of being the greatest orator of 
Virginia. He sat down, according to Sir. Wirt, amidst 
murmurs of astonishment and applause, and was now 
admitted, on every hand, to be the first orator of America. 
He was followed br Richard Henry Lee, who, according 
to the same writer, charmed the house with a different 
kind of eloquence, chaste and classical ; contrasting, in its 
cultivated graces, with the wild and grand effusions of 
Henry. “ The superior powers of these great men, how- 
ever,” adds he, “were manifested * only in debate, and 
while general grievances were the topic; when called 
down from the heights of declamation to that severer test 
of intellectual excellence, the details of business, they 
found themselves in a body of cool-headed, reflecting, and 
most able men, by whom&they were, in their turn, com- 
pletely thrown into the shade .* * 4 * 

The first publio measure of Congress was a resolution 
declaratory of their feelings with regard to the recent acts 
of Parliament, violating the rights of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and of their determination to combine in resist- 
ing any force that might attempt to carry those acts into 
execution. 

A committee of two from each province reported a series 
of resolutions, which were adopted and promulgated by 
Congress, as a “ declaration of colonial rights.” In this were 
enumerated their natural rights to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and property ; and their rights as British subjects. 
Among the latter was participation In legislative councils* 
This they could not exercise through representatives in 
Parlianysnt ; they claimed, therefore, the power of legis- 
lating in their provincial assemblies ; consenting, however, 
to such acts of Parliament as might be essential to the 
regulation of trade ; but excluding all taxation* internal or 
jxtemaP, for raising revenue in America. e * 

. The commoif law of England was claimed W a birthright, 

6 'O 

* Wirt’s Life Patrick Henry, 
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including the right of trial by a jury of the vicinage ; of 
holding public meetings to consider grievances; and of 
petitioning the king. The benefits of all such statutes as 
existed at the time of •the colonization were likewise 
claimed; together with the immuhities and privileges 
granted by royal charters, or secured by provincial laws. 

The maintenance of a standing army in any colony in 
time of peace, without the Consent of its legislature, was 
pronounced contrary to law. The exercise of the legislative 
power in the colonies by a council appointed during plea- 
sure by the crown, was declared to be unconstitutional, 
and destructive to the freedom of American legislation. 

Then followed a specification of the acts of Parliament, 
passed during the reign of George III., infringing and 
violating these rights. Thege were: the sugar act; the 
stamp act; th^ two acts for quartering troops; the tea act; 
the act suspending the New York legislature ; the two acts 
for the trial in Great Britain of offences committed in 
America ; the Boston Port Bill $ the act for regulating the 
government of Massachusetts, and the Quebec act. 

“ To these grievous acts and measures,” it was added, 
“Americans cannot submit; but in hopes their fellow 
subjects in Great Britain will, on a Revision of them, 
restore us to that state in which both countries found 
happiness and prosperity, we have, for the present, only 
resolved to pursue the following peaceable measures : 

^ “ 1st. To enter into a non-importation, non-consump- 
tion, and non-exportation agreement, or associations 

“ 2nd. To prepare an address to thef people of Great 
Britain, and a memorial to the inhabitants of British 
America. 

“ 3rd. To prepare a*loyal addrgps to his majesty.” 

The above-mentionedassociation was accordingl^formed, 
and committees were to be appointed in every couqty, oity, 
and town, to maintain it vigilantly and strictly. • 

Masterly state papers were issued by Congress in con- 
formity to the resolutions; viz., a* petition to thejking, 
drafted by Mr. Dickinson, of Philadelphia; an address to 
the people of Canada by the same hand, iifviting them to 
join the league of the colonies ; another to the people of 
Great Britain, drafted by John Jay, of New York ; *and a 
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memorial to the inhabitants of the British colonies by 
Bichard Hemy Lee, of Virginity # 

The Congress remained in session fifty-one days. Every 
subject, according to Adams, was discussed “ with a mode- 
ration, an aouteness/and a minuteness equal to that of 
Queen Elizabeth’s privy council.”* The papers issued by 
it have deservedly been pronounced masterpieces of prac- 
tical talent and political wisdom. Chatham, when speaking 
on the subject in tin House of Lords, could not restrain 
his enthusiasm. “ When* your lordships,” said he, “look 
at the papers transmitted to us from America; when you 
consider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot 
but respect their cause, and wish to make it your own. 
For myself, I must declare and avowAhat, in the master 
states of the world, I know upt the people, or senate, who, 
in such a complication of difficult circumstances, can stand 
in preference to the delegates of America assembled in 
General Congress at Philadelphia.” 

From the secrecy that enveloped its discussions, we are 
ignorant of the part taken by Washington in the debates: 
the similarity of the resolutions, however, in spirit and 
substance to those of the Fairfax County meeting, in which 
he presided, and 'the coincidence of the measures adopted 
with th6se therein recommended, show that he had a 
powerful agency in the whole proceedings of this eventful 
assembly. Patrick Henry, being asked, on his return home, 
yhom he considered the greatest man, in Congress, replied : 

• “If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, is by fab the greatest orator; but if you Bpeak of 
solid information and sound judgment, Colonel Washington 
is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” 

How thoroughly and .zealously he participated in the 
feelings which actuated Congress irP this memorable session, 
may be .gathered from his correspondence with a friend 
enlisted in the royal cause. This was Captain Robert 
Mackenzie, who had formerly served under him, in his 
Virginia regiment durfhg the French war, but now held A 
commission in the regular army, and was stationed among 
tho British troops at? Boston. * 1 

* Spe Correspondence anS Diary of J. Adams, vols. ii. andlix, 

• Letter to William Tudor, 29th Sept., 1774. ' 
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Mackenzie, in a letter, had spoken with loyal abhorrence 
of the staje of affairs in tha “ unhappy province ” of Massac 
ohusetts, and the fixed #im of its inhabitants at ‘Stotal 
independence.” 44 The rebellious and numerous meetings 
of merlin arms,” said he „ 44 their scandalous and ungenerous 
attacks upon the best characters in the province, obliging 
them to save themselves by, flight, and their repeated, but 
feeble threats, to dispossess the troops, have furnished suf- 
ficient reasons if) General Gage to I^t the town in a for- 
midable state of defence, about* which we are now fully 
employed, and which will be shortly accomplished to their 
great mortification.” 

44 Permit me,” writes Washington in reply, 44 with the 
freedom of a friend (for you know I always esteemed you), 
to express my sorrow that fortune should place you in a 
service that nftist fix ourses, to the latest posterity, upon 
the contrivers, and, if success (which, by-the-by, is impos- 
sible) accompanies it, execrations upon all those who 
have been instrumental in the execution. * * * * 
When you condemn the conduct of the Massachusetts 
people, you reason from effects, not causes, otherwise you 
would not wonder at a people who are e^ery day receiving 
fresh proofs of a systematic, assertion of an arbitrary power, 
deeply planned to overturn the laws and constitution of 
their country, and to violate the most essential and valuable 
rights of mankind, being irritated, and with difficulty 
restrained, from acts of the greatest violence and intern* 
perance. 

44 For my own part, I view things iif a very different 
point of light from the one iff which you seem to consider 
them ; and though you are led to believe; by venal men, 
that the people of Massachusetts are rebellious,, setting 
up. for independenoy, find what not, give me leave, my 
good friend, to tell you that you are abused,* grossly 
abused. * * * * I think I can announce it as a 
foot, that it is not the wish or interest of that govem- 
mteht, or any other upon this continent, sepa^tely or 
collectively, tp set up for independence ; but this you 
may at the sa&e time rely on, that nofie of them will ever 
submit to the loss of their valuable rigfits and privileges, 
which are essential to the happiness of every free state. 
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and without which, life, liberty, and property, are ren- 
dered totally insecure. 0 

41 These, sir, being certain consequences, which must 
naturally result from the late acts of Parliament relative to 
America in general, and the government of Massachusetts 
in particular, is it to be wondered at that men who wish 
tb avert the impending blow, qhould attempt to oppose its 
progress, or prepare for their defence, if it cannot be 
averted? Surely I* may be allowed tb answer in the 
negative ; and give me leave to add, as my opinion, that 
more blood will be spilled on this occasion, if the ministry 
are determined to push matters to extremity, than history 
has ever yet furnished instances of in the annals of North 
America ; and such a vital wound will be given to the 
peace of this great country, as time itself cannot cure, or 
eradicate the remembrance of.” «>» 

In concluding, he repeats his views with respect to 
independence : “ I am well satisfied that no such thing is 
desired by any thinking man in all North Amerioa ; on 
the contrary, that it is the ardent wish of the warmest 
advocates for liberty, that peace and tranquillity, upon 
constitutional grounds, maybe restored, and the horrors of 
civil discord pre\%nted.” 7 

This letter we have considered especially worthy of 
citation, from its being so full and explicit a declaration of 
Washington’s sentiments and opinions at this oritical 
juncture. His views on the question of independence are 
particularly noteworthy, from his being at this time in 
daily and confidential communication with the leaders of 
the popular movement, and among them with the delegates 
frdm Boston. It is evident that the filial feeling still 
throbbed toward the mother country, and a complete sepa- 
ration from her had not yet entered into the alternatives of 
her colonial children. 

Oft the breaking up of Congress, Washington hastened 
back to Mount Vernon, where his presence was more ifa&n 
usually important to the happiness of Mrs* Washington* 
from the loneliness caused by the recent death of her 
daughter, and ¥he absence of her son. The"oh0erfulne$s of 

* •' . ■- - * o , ' r ‘ 

1 Sparks. Washington’s Writings, vol, ii„ p. 899. (•, ■ 
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the neighbourhood had been diminished of late by the 
departure pi George William Fairfaz*for England, to take 
possession of estates which had devolved to him in Jhat 
kingdom. His estate of Belvoir, sq olosely allied with 
that of. Mount Vernon by family ties and reciprocal hos- 
pitality, was jLefb in charge of a steward, or overseer. 
Through some accident the house took fire, and was burnt 
to the ground. It was never rebuilt. The course of 
political events \Jhich swept WaqJiii%ton from his quiet 
home into the current of public aid military life, prevented 
William Fairfax, who was a royalist, though a liberal one, 
from returning to his once happy abode, and the hospitable 
intercommunion of Mount Vernon and Belvoir was at an 
end for ever. • » 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Gage’s Military Measures —Removal of Gunpowder from the Arsenal — 
Public Agitation— Alarms in the Country— Civil Government ob- 
structed — Belligerent Symptoms — Israel Putnam and General Charles 
Lee, their Characters and Stories— General Election — Self-Constituted 
Congress — Hancock President— Adjourns to Concord — Remonstrance 
to Gage— His Perplexities— Generals Artemas Ward and Seth Pome- 
roy— Committee of Safety— Committee of Supplies— R^tlessness 
throughout the Laud — Independent Companies in Virginia — Military 
tone At Mount Vernon— Washington’s Military Guests — Major Horatio 
Gates — Anecdotes concerning him— General Charles Lee — His Pecu- 
liarities and Dogs — Washington at the Richmond Convention— War 
Speed! of Patrick Henry— Washington’s Military Intentions. 

The rumour of the cannonading of Boston, which had 
thrown such a gloom over th6 religious ceremonial at the 
opening of Congress^ had been caused by measures of 
Governor Gage. The* public mind, in Boston and it& 
vicinity, had been rendered excessively jealous and sensi- 
tive by the landing and encamping of ^artillery upon the 
Common* and Welsh Fusiliers on Fort Hill, and bf the 
planking of four large field-pieces on Boston Neck, the 
entrance to the town by land.* The country people 
were arming and disciplining themselves in every direction, 
dud ooBptmg* and depositing arms and ammunition in 

S laces where they would be at h$ifd in dase of emergency, 
[age, on the other hand, issued orders that the munitions 
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of war iu all {he public magazines should be brought to 
Boston. One of these magazines was the arsenal in the 
north-west part of Charleston between Medforct and 
Cambridge. Two companies of the king’s troops passed 
silently in boats up Mystic River in the night; took 
possession of a large quantity of gunpowder deposited 
there, and conveyed it to Casije Williams. Intelligence of 
this sacking of the arsenal flew with lightning speed 
through the neighbourhood. In the 1 * morning several 
thousands of patriots wer§ assembled at Cambridge, weapon 
in hand, and were with difficulty prevented from marching 
upon Boston to compel a restitution of the powder. In the 
confusion and agitation, a rumour stole out into the country 
that Boston was to be attacked ; followed by another that 
the ships were cannonading the town, and the soldiers 
shooting down the inhabitants. The whdie country was 
forthwith in arms. Numerous bodies of the Connecticut 
people had made some marches before the report was con- 
tradicted. 1 

To guard against any irruption from the country, Gage 
encamped the 59th regiment on Boston Neck, and em- 
ployed the soldiers in intrenching and fortifying it. 

In the mean time the belligerent feelings of the inhabit- 
ants were encouraged, by learning how the rumour of their 
being cannonaded had been received in the General Con- 
gress, and by assurances from all parts that the cause of 
Boston would be made the common cause of America. 
“ It is surprising, ” writes General Gage, “ that so many 
of the other proVfcnccs interest themselves so much in this. 
They have some warm frieflds in New York, and I learn 
that the people of Charleston, Soujih Carolina, are as maid 
as theyare here. ” 8 • 

The commissions were arrived for those civil officers ap- 
pointed* by the crown under the new modifications of the 
charter : many, however, were afraid to accept of them. 
Those who did soon resigned, finding it impossible to; with- 
stand tjjp odium of She people. The civil government 
throughout thq province became obstructed in all its oper 

1 Holmes's Annals, ii., 1 91^-Letter of Gage to Lord Da^oftth. 

* Gage to Dartmouth, Sent* 20 
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ations. It was enough for a man to be supposed of the 
governmental party to incur popular Jllwill. 

Among* other portentous signs, war-hawks began to ap- 
pear above the horizon.*, Mrs. Cushing, wife to a member of 
Congress, writes to her husband, **Two of the greatest 
military characters of the clay are visiting this distressed 
town. General Charles Lee, who has served in Poland, 
and Colonel Israel Putnam/ whose bravery and character 
need no description.” As these two^men will take a pro- 
minent part in coming events, wc? pause to give a word 
or two concerning them. 

Israel Putnam was a soldier of native growth. One of 
the military productions of the French war ; seasoned and 
proved in frontier campaigning. He had served at Louis- 
burg, Fort Duquesne, and Crown Point ; had signalized 
himself in Indian warfare ; been captured by the savages, 
tied to a stake to be tortured and burnt, and had only been 
rescued by the interference, at the eleventh hour, of a 
French partisan of the Indians. 

Since the peace, he had returned to agricultural life, and 
was now a farmer at Pomfret, in Connecticut, where the 
scars of his wounds and the tales of his exploits rendered 
him a hero in popular estimation. The war spirit yet 
burned within him. He was now chairman of a committee 
of vigilance, and had come to Boston in discharge of his 
political and semi-belligerent functions. 

General Charles Lee was a military man of a different 
stamp ; an Englishman by birth, and a highly-cultivated * 
production of European warfare. He^was the son of a 
British officer, lieutenanfrcolonel John Lee, of the dra- 
goons, who married the daughter of Sir Henry Bunbury, 
Bart., and afterwards <rose to be a general. Lee was bom 
in 1731, and may almost be said to have been cradled in 
the amy, for he received a commission by the time he was 
eleven years of age. He had an irregular education ; part 
of the time in England, part on the continent, and must 
have scrambled his way into knowledge ; yet by aptness, 
diligence, and ambition, he had acquired a considerable 
portion, bein^a Greek and Latin scholar, and acquainted 
with modem languages. The art j of war was his especial 
study from his boyhood, and he had early opportunities of 
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practical experience. At the age of twenty-four, he com- 
manded a company* of grenadiers in the 44th regiment, 
and^served in the French war p America, where he was 
brought into military companionship with Sir William 
Johnson’s Mohawk warriors, wljom he used to ejttol for 
their manly beauty, their dress, their graceful carriage 
and good breeding. In fact, Jie rendered himself so much 
of a favourite among them, that they admitted him to 
smoke in their coun<rils i and adopted hiift into the tribe of 
the Bear, giving him an Indian name, sygnifying “ Boiling 
Water. ” 

At the battle of Ticonderoga, where Abercrombie was 
defeated, he was shot through the body, while leading his 
men against the French breastworks * In the next cam- 

E , ho was present at the siege of Fort Niagara, where 
ral Prideaux fell, and where Sir Wriliam Johnson, 
with his British troops and Mohawk warriors, eventually 
won the fortress. Lee had, probably, an opportunity on 
this occasion of fighting side by side with some of his 
adopted brethren of the Bear tribe, as we are told he was 
much exposed during the engagement with the French and 
Indians, and that two balls grazed his hair. A military 
errand, after ward's, took him across Lake Erie, and down 
the western branch of the Ohio to Fort Duquesne, and 
thence by a long march of seven hundred miles to Crown 
Point, where he joined General Amherst. In 1760 he was 
among the forces which followed that general from Lake 
Ontario down the St. Lawrence ; and was present at the 
surrender of Motoeal, which completed the conquest of 
Canada. • 

In 1762 he boro a colonel’s commission, and Served 
under Brigadier-generaL Burgoyne In Portugal, where he 
was intrusted with an enterprise against a Spanish post at 
the old Moorish cattle of Villa Velha. on the banks of the 
Tagus. He forded the river in the night, pushed his 
way through mountain passes, and at two o’clock in the 
morning, rushed wittt his grenadiers into the enemy's 
camp before daylight, where every thing was carried at 
the point of the bayonet, assisted by a charge of dragoons. 
The war over, lie returned to England, bearing testi- 
monials of bravery and good conduct from his commander* 
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in-chief, the Count de la Lippe, and from the king of 
Portugal. 8 9 • • 

Wielding the pen as wqll as the sword, Lee undertook 
to write on questions of colonial policy relative to Pontiac’s 
war, in # whioh he took the opposition side. This lost him 
the favour of t^e ministry, and with it all hope of further 
promotion. • 

He now determined to offer his services to Poland, sup- 
posed to be on tfie verge of a wpr.* Recommendations 
from his old commander, the Couht de la Lippe, prooured 
him access to some of the continental courts. He was 
well received by Frederick the Great, and had several 
conversations with him, chiefly on American affairs. At 
Warsaw, his military reputation secured him the favour of 
Poniatowsky, ^recently elected king of Poland, with the 
name of StaniS&aus Augustus, who admitted him to his 
table, and made him one of his aides-de-camp. Lee was 
disappointed in his hope of active service. There was 
agitation in the country, but the power of the king was 
not adequate to raise forces sufficient for its suppresion. 
He had few troops, and those not trustworthy ; and the 
town was full of the disaffected. “ Wo have frequent 
alarms,” said Lee, “and the pleasure of sleeping every 
night with our pistols on our pillows.” 

By way of relieving his restlessness, Lee, at the sug- 
gestion of the king, set off to accompany the Polish ambas- 
sador to Constantinople. The latter travelled too slow for 
him ; so he dashed ahead when on the frontiers of Turkey, 
with an escort of the grand seignor’s treasure ; came near 
perishing with cold and hifnger among the Bulgarian 
mountains, and after his arrival at the Turkish capital, ran 
a risk of being buried under the mins of his housg in an 
earthquake. • 

Late in the same year (1766), he was*again in England, 
an applicant for military appointment, bearing a letter 
from king Stanislaus to king George. His meddling pen 
is supposed again to have marred Tiis fortunes, having 
indulged in sarcastic comments on the miliary character 
of General Townshend and Lord Geofgje £&ckville. “I 

• life of Chorlea Lee, by Jared Sparks. Also, Memoirs of Charles 
Lee, published in London, 1792. 
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am not at all surprised,” said a friend to him, “ that you 
find the door shut Against you by a person who has such 
unbounded credit, as you have $ver too freely indulged in 
a liberty of declaiming, which many invidious persons have 
not failed to inform him of. The principle on which you 
thus freely spjak your mind is honest and patriotic, but 
not politic.” 1 

The disappointments which Lee met with during a 
residence of two y^arg in England, and a protracted at- 
tendance on people in power, rankled in his bosom, and 
embittered his subsequent resentment against the king 
and his ministers. 

In 1768 he was again on his way to Poland, with the 
design of performing a campaign in the Russian service. 
“ I flatter myself,” said he, “ that a little more practice 
will make me a good soldier. If not, it ■tfill serve to talk 
over my kitchen fire in my old age, which will soon come 
Upon us all.” 

lie now looked forward to spirited service. “ I am to 
have a command of Cossacks and Wallacks,” writes he, “ a 
rind of people I have a good opinion of. I am determined 
not to serve in the line. One might as well be a church' 
warden.” 

The friendship of king Stanislaus continued. “He treats 
me more like a brother than a patron,” said Lee. In 1769 
the latter was raised to the rank of major-general in the 
Polish army, and left Warsaw to join the Russian force, 
which was crossing the Dniester and advancing into 
Moldavia. He Arrived in time to take part in a severe 
action between the Russians and Turks, in which the 
Cossacks and hussars were terribly cut up by the Turkish 
cavaliy, in a ravine near the city of Chotzim. It was a 
long and doubtful conflict, with Various changes ; but the 
rumoured approach of tho grand vizier, with a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, compelled the Russians to 
abandon the enterprise and recross the Dniester. 

Lee^iever returned to Poland* though he ever retained 
a devoted attachment to Stanislaus. He for some time led 
a restless life aljotit Europe — visiting Italy, Sicily, M al ta, 
and# the south of Spain ; troubled with attacks "of rheu- 
matism, gout, and the effects of a “ Hungarian fever.” He 
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had become more and more cynical and irascible, and had 
more than one “ aflfeir of honour,” in one of which he killed 
his antagonist* His splenetic feelings, as well as his poli- 
tical sentiments, were occifeionally vented in severe attacks 
upon the ministry, full of irony and sarcasm. They ap- 
peared in the public journals, and gained him such reputa- 
tion, that even the papers of Junius were by some attributed 
to him. 1 

In the question* which had risen b^rween England and 
her colonies, he had strongly advocated the cause of 
the latter ; and it was the feelings thus excited, and 
the recollections, perhaps of his early campaigns, that 
had recently brought him to America. Here he had arrived 
in the latter part of a 1773, had visited various parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland aftd Virginia, taking an active part in 
the political agitations of the country. His caustic attacks 
upon the ministry ; his conversational powers and his poig- 
nant sallies, had gained him great reputation ; but his mili- 
tary renown rendered him especially interesting at the 
present juncture. A general, who had served in the famous 
campaigns of Europe, commanded Cossacks, fought with 
Turks, talked with Frederick the Great, and been aide-de- 
camp to the king of Poland, was a prodigious acquisition 
to the patriot cause ! On the other hand, his visit tg Boston 
was looked upon with uneasiness by the British officers, 
who knew his adventurous character. I# was surmised that 
he was exciting a spirit of revolt, with a view to putting 
himself at its head. These suspicions found their way into 
the London papers, and alarmed the ^British cabinet. 
“Have an attention to his conduct,” writes Lord Dart- 
mouth to Gage, “ and take every legal method to prevent 
his effecting any of those dangerous purposes he is said to 
have in view." , # • 

Lee when subsequently informed of these suspicions, 
scoffed at them in a letter to his friend, Edmund Burke, 
and declared that he had not the “ temerity and vanity” to 
aspire to the aims imputed to him. # 

“ To think myself qualified for the most important chhrge 
that ever was committed to mortal mam” writes he, “ is the 
last stage of presumption; nor doji think the Americans 
would or ought to confide in a man, let his qualifications be 
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over bo great, who has no property among them. It is true I 
most devoutly wish them success in th# glorious struggle ; 
that I have expressed my wishes both in writing and vit a 
but my errand to Boston tf as mere curiosity to see a 
people in so singularcircumstances ; and I had likewise an 
ambition to be acquainted with s6me of their leading men ; 
with them only 1 associated during my stay in Boston. 
Our ingenious gentlemen iA the camp, therefore, very 
naturally concluded # my design was to put myself at their 
head.” • . 

To resume the course of events at Boston. Gage on the 
1st of September, before this popular agitation, kid issued 
writs for a general election, to be held at Salem in October; 
seeing, however, the irritated state of the public mind, he 
now countermanded the same by proclamation. The people, 
disregarding the countermand, carried tl^ election, and 
ninety of the new members thus elected met at the ap- 
pointed time. They waited a whole day for the governor 
to attend, administer the oaths, and open the session ; but 
as he did not make his appearance, they voted themselves 
a provincial congress, and chose for president of it John 
Hancock, — a man of great wealth, popular and somewhat 
showy talents ar.d ardent patriotism, and eminent from 
his social position. 

This self-constituted body adjourned to Concord, about 
twenty miles frorit Boston ; quietly assumed supreme autho- 
rity, and issued a remonstrance to the governor, virtually 
calling him to account for his military operations in forti- 
fying Boston Ne^Jc, and collecting warlike stores about him, 
thereby alarming the fears. of the whole province, and 
menacing the lives and property of the Bostonians. 

General Gage, overlooking the irregularity of its organ- 
ization* entered into explanations , with the Assembly, but 
failed to give satisfection. As winter approached, he found 
his .situation more and more critical. Boston was the 
only place in Massachusetts that now contained British 
forces, and it had became the refuge of all the “ tones ” of 
the *pro?ince ; that is to say, of all those devoted to the 
British government. There was animosity between them 
and the principal, inhabitants, among whom revolutionary 
principles prevailed. The town itself, almost insulated by 
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nature, and surrounded by a hostile country, was like a 
place besieged. t • 

The provincial Congress conducted its affairs witl^ the 
order and system so formidable to General Gage. Having 
adopted a plan for organizing the militia, it had nominated 
general officers, two of whom, Artemas Ward and Seth 
Pomeroy, had Accepted. , 

The executive powers were vested in a committee of 
safety., This wa£ to determine whem the services of the 
militia were necessary ; was to call them forth, — to nomi- 
nate their officers to the Congress, — to commision them, 
and direct the operations of the army. Another committee 
was appointed to furnish supplies to the forces when called 
out ; hence named Committee of Supplies. 

Under such auspices, the militia went on arming and 
disciplining Nself in every direction. They associated 
themselves in large bodies, and engaged, verbally or by 
writing, to assemble in arms at the shortest notice for the 
common defence, subject to the orders of the committee of 
safety. 

Arrangements had been made for keeping up an active 
correspondence between different parts of the country, and 
spreading an alarm in case of any thfeatening danger. 
Under the direction of the committees just mentioned, large 
quantities of military stores had been, collected and de- 
posited at Concord and Worcester. 

This semi-belligerent state of affairs in Massachusetts 
produced a general restlessness throughout the land. The 
weak-hearted apprehended coming troubles ; the resolute 
prepared to brave them. Military measures, hitherto con- 
fined to New England, extended to the middle and southern 
provinces, and the roll of the drum resounded through the 
villages. • • 

Virginia was among the first to buckle on its armour. It 
bad long been a custom among its inhabitants toTorm 
themselves into independent companies, equipped at their 
o wn expense, having their own peculiar uniform,* and 
electing their .own officers, though holding themselves 
subject to militia law. They had hitherto* been self-dis- 
ciplined ; but now they continually retried to Washing- 
ton for instruction and advice ; considering him the highost 
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authority on military affairs. He was frequently called 
from home, therefor I, in the ^course of the i\inter and 
sprifig, to different parts of tha country to review inde- 
pendent companies ; * all of which were anxious to put 
themselves under his command as field-officer. t 

Mount Vernon, Therefore, again assumed 9. militaiy tone 
as in former days, when he tctok his first lessons there in 
the art of war. He had his old campaigning associates 
with him occasionally, # Dr. Craik anci Captain Hugh 
Mercer, to talk of past scenes and discuss the possibility of 
future service. Mercer was already bestirring himself in 
disciplining the militia about Fredericksburg, where he 
resided. 

Two occasional and important guestrf at Mount Vernon, 
in this momentous crisis, were General Cbrrles Lee, of 
whom we have just spoken, and Major Horftio Gates. As 
the latter is destined to occupy an important page in this 
memoir, we will give a few particulars concerning him. 
He was an Englishman by birth, the son of a captain in 
the British army. Horace Walpole, whose Christian name 
he bore, speaks of him in one of his letters as his godson, 
though some hav$ insinuated that ho stood in filial rela- 
tionship of a less sanctified character. He had received a 
liberal education, and, when but twenty-one years of age, 
had served as a volunteer under General Edward Corn- 
wallis, Governor of Halifax. He was afterwards captain 
of a New York independent company, with which, it may 
be remembered, he marched in the campaign of Braddook, 
in which he wa S severely wounded. For two or three 
subsequent years he was witlf his company in the western 
part of the province of New York, receiving the appoint- 
ment o£ brigade-major. •He accompanied General Monck- 
ton as aide-de-camg to the West Indies, and gained credit 
at the capture of Martinico. Being despatched to London 
with tidings of the victory, he was rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of major tpa regiment of foot ; and afterwards, 
as a^pe^ial mark of royal favour, a majority in the Boyal 
Americans. His promotion did not equal his expectations 
and fancied desetfs. He was married, and wanted some- 
thing»more lucrative, so he sold out on half-pay and became 
an applicant for some profitable post under government^ 
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which he hoped to obtain through the influence of General 
Monckton # and some friends in the aristocracy. Thus 
several years were passed^ partly with his family in retire- 
ment, partly in London, paying conr^ to patrons and men 
in pow§r, until finding there was no likelihood of success, 
and having sold his commission and half-pay, he emi- 
grated to Virginia in 1772, aidisappointed man; purchased 
an estate in’ Berkeley County, beyond the Blue Bidge; 
espoused the popular cause, and # renewed his old cam- 
paigning acquaintance with Washington. 

He was now about forty-six years of age, of a florid 
complexion and goodly presence, though a little inclined 
to corpulency ; social, insinuating, and somewhat specious 
in his manners, with, a strong degree of self-approbation. 
A long course of solicitation ; haunting public offices and 
antechambers, and “knocking about town,” had taught 
him, it was said, how to wheedle and flatter, and accom- 
modate himself to the humours of others, so as to be the 
boon companion of gentlemen, and “ hail fellow well mot” 
with the vulgar. 

Lee, who was an old friend and former associate in 
arms, had recently been induced by him to purchase an 
estate in his neighbourhood in Berkeley County with a 
view to making it his abode, having a moderate competency, 
a claim to land on the Ohio, and the half-pay of a British 
colonel. Both of these officers, disappointed in the British 
service, looked forward probably to greater success in the 
patriot cause. 

Lee had been at Philadelphia since his visit to Boston, 
and had made himself acquainted with the leading mem- 
bers of Congress during the session. He was evidently 
cultivating an intimacy with every one likely to have in- 
fluence in the approaching struggle. 

To Washington the visits of these gentlemen were ex- 
tremely Welcome at this juncture, from their military Know- 
ledge and experience, especially as much of it had been 
acquired in America, in the same kind of warfare, if not 
the very same campaigns in which he himself hadhaingled. 
Both were interested in the popular cause. 4 Lee was full 
of plans for the organization and disciplining of the militia, 
and occasionally accompanied Washington in his attendance 
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on provincial reviews. He was subsequently very efficient 
at Annapolis in promoting and superintending the organi- 
zation of the Maryland militia" * 

It is doubtful whether tho visfts of Loe were as interest- 
ing to Mrs. Washington as to the genoral. He was whim- 
sical, eccentric, and at times almost rude ; nogligeht also, 
slovenly in person and attire • for though hi had occasion- 
ally associated with kings and princes, he had also, cam- 
paigned with Mohawks and Cossacks, and seems to have 
relished their “ good brooding.” What was still more an- 
noying in a well-regulated mansion, he was always followed 
by a legion of dogs, which shared his affections with his 
horses, and took their seats by him when at table. “ I 
must have some object to embrace,” said he misanthropically. 
“ When I can bo convinced that men are as worthy objects 
as dogs, I shall transfer my benevolence, ftlid become as 
staunch a philanthropist as the canting Addison affected 
to be.” * 

In his passion for horses and dogs, Washington, to a 
certain degree, could sympathize with him, and had noble 
specimens of both in his stable and kennel, which Lee 
doubtless inspected with a learned eye. During the season 
in question, Washington, according to his diary, was occa- 
sionally#^ the saddle at an early hour following the fox- 
hounds. It wife the last time for many a year that he was 
to gallop about his beloved hunting-grounds of Moimt Yer- 
non and Belvoir. 

In the month of March the second Virginia convention 
was held at Richmond, Washington attended as delegate 
from Fairfax County. In this assembly, Patrick Henry, 
with his usual ardour and eloquence, advocated measures 
for embodying, arming apd disciplining a militia force, and 
providing for the defence of the colony. “ It is useless/’ 
said he, “ to address further petitions to government, or to 
await the effect of those already addressed to the throne. 
The time for supplication is passed ; the time for action is 
at hand. We must fight, Mr. Speaker.” exclaimed he em- 
phatically ; “ I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal 
to arms, and t$ the fJod of Hosts, is all tbit is left us ! ” 

• » 

• ' Loe to Adams. Life and Works of Adams, ii., 414. 
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# * 

Washington joined him in the conviction, and was one 
of a committee that reported a plan for carrying those mea- 
sures into* effect. He was toot an impulsive man to raise 
the battle cry, but the executive man to marshal the tfoops 
into the field, and carry on the war. • 

His brother, John Augustine, was raising and disciplin- 
ing an independent company ; Washington offered to ac- 
cept the cojmn&nd of it, snould occasion require it to be 
drawn out . He did the same with respect to an independ- 
ent company at Richmond. “ It> is* my full intention, if 
needful,” writes he to his brother, “ to devote my life and 
fortune to the cause ” 5 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

Infatuation in British Councils— Colonel Grant, the Braggart— Coercive 
Measures — Expedition against the Military Magazine at Concord — 
Battle of Lexington— The Cry of Blood through the Land— Old 
Soldiers of the French War — John Stark— Israel Putnam — Rising of 
the Yeomanry— Measures of Lord Dunmore in Virginia— Indignation 
of the Virginians — Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Liberty — Arrival 
of the News of Lexington at Mount Vernon— Effect on Bryan Fair- 
fax, Gates, and Washington. 

* 

While the spirit of revolt was daily gaining strength and 
determination in America, a strange infatuation reigned in 
British councils. While the wisdom and eloquence of 
Chatham were exerted in vain in behalf of American rights, 
an empty braggadocio, elevated to a seat in Parliament, 
was able to captivate the attention of Jthe members, and 
influence their votes by gross misrepresentations of the 
Americans and their cause. This was no other than Colonel 
Grant, the same shallow soldier who, exceeding his instruc- 
tions, had been guilty pf a foolhardy bravado before the 
walls of Fort Duquesne, which broyght slaughter and 
defeat upon his troops. From misleading the army, ha was 
now promoted to a station where he might mislead the 
councils of his country. We are tqjd that he entertained 
Parliament, especially the ministerial side of thy House, 
With ludicrous stories of the cowardice of .Americans. He 

• • 

* Letter to John Augustine. Sparks, ii., 405. • 
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had served with them, he said, and knew them well, and 
would venture to say .that they would never dare to face an 
English army ; that they were destitute of every requisite 
to make good soldiers, and that*a very slight ford would 
be sufficient for their Complete reduction. With five regi- 
ments, he could march through all America ! * 

How often lias England beep misled to hev cost by such 
slanderous misrepresentations of the American character ! 
Grant talked of havipg served with the Americans ; had he 
already forgotten that in the field of Braddock’s defeat, 
when the British regulars fled, it was alone the desperate 
stand of a handful of Virginians, which covered their dis- 
graceful flight, and saved them from being overtaken and 
massacred by the savages ? 

This taunting and braggart speech of Grant was made in 
the face of the conciliatory bill of the vene^le Chatham, 
devised with a view to redress the wrongs of America. 
The councils of the arrogant and scornful prevailed ; and 
instead of the proposed bill, further measures of a stringent 
nature were adopted, coercive of some of the middle and 
southern colonies, but ruinous to the trade and fisheries of 
New England. 

At length the bolt, so long suspended, fell f The troops 
at Boston had been augmented to about four thousand men. 
Goaded on by the instigations of tho tories, and alarmed by 
the energetic measures of the whigs, General Gage now re- 
solved to deal the latter a crippling blow. This was to 
surprise and destroy their magazine of military stores at 
Concord, about eighteen miles from Boston. It was to be 
effected on the night of the 18th of April, by a force de- 
tached for the purpose. 

Preparations were made with great secrecy. Boats for 
the transportation of the 4 troops were launched, and moored 
under the stems oft. the men-of-war. Grenadiers and light 
infantry were relieved from duty, and held in readiness. 
On the 18th, officers were stationed on the roads leading 
frouj Boston, to prevent any intelligence of the expedition 
getting into the country. At night orders were issued by 
General Gage ‘that po person should leave the town. About 
ten o’clock, from^ eight* to nine hundred men, grenadiers, 
light* infantry , and marines, commanded by lieutenant* 
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co.onel Smith, embarked in the boats at the foot of Boston 
Common, #nd crossed to Lechmere -Point, in Cambridge, 
whence.they were to ma^ch silently, and without beat of 
drum, to the place of destination. , 

The pleasures of General Gage had not been shrouded in 
all the secrecy; he imagined. Mystery often defeats itself 
by the suspicions it awakens* Dr. Joseph Warren, one of 
the committee of safety, had observed the preparatory dis- 
position of the boats and troops, ai)d surmised some sinister 
mtention. He sent notice of these movements to John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, fellow-members of the com- 
mittee of safety, and at that time at Lexington, attending 
the Provincial Congress. A design on the magazine at 
Concord was suspected, and the committee of safety ordered 
that the cannon collected there should be secreted, and part 
of the stores removed. 

On the night of the 18 th, Dr. Warren sent off two mes- 
sengers by different routes to give the alarm that the king’s 
troops were actually sallying forth. The messengers got 
out of Boston just before the order of General Gage went 
into effect, to prevent any one from leaving the town. 
About the same time a lantern was hung out of an upper 
window of the north church, in the direction of Charles- 
town. This was a preconcerted signal to the patriots of 
that place, who instantly despatched swift messengers to 
rouse the country. 

In the mean time, Colonel Smith set out on his nocturnal 
march from Lechmere’s Point by an unfrequented path* 
across marshes, where at times the troops had to wade 
through water. He had pfoceeded but a few miles when 
alarm guns, booming through the night air, and the clang 
of village bells, showed that the news of his approach was 
travelling before him,*and the people were rising. He a 
now sent back to General Gage for a feinforeement, while 
Major Pitcaime was detached with six companies to*press 
forward, and secure the bridges at Concord. 

Pitcaime advanced rapidly, capturing every one that he 
met or overtook. Within a mile and a half of Ifexington, 
however, a horseman was too quick oA the spur for him, 
and galloping to the village, gave*the alarm that tjje red- 
coats were coming. Drums were beaten ; guns fired. By 
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the time that Pitcaime entered the village, about seventy 
or eighty of the yeomanry, in military array, werp mustered 
on tiie green near the church* It was a part of the 
“ constitutional army*’/ pledged to resist by force any open 
hostility of British troops. Beside these, there were a num- 
ber of lookers on, armed and unarmed. , * 

The sound of drum, and the array of men in arms, indi- 
cated a hostile determination. Pitcaime halted his men 
within a short distance qf the church, ancl ordered them to 
prime and load. They then advanced at double quick 
time. The major, riding forward, waved his sword, and 
ordered the rebels, as he termed them, to dispense. Other 
of the officers echoed his words as they advanced : “ Dis- 

perse, ye villains ! Lay down your -aims, ye rebels, and 
disperse !” The orders were disregarded. A^rcene of con- 
fusion ensued, with firing on both sides ; which party com- 
menced it, has been a matter of dispute. Pitcaime always 
maintained that, finding the militia would not disperse, he 
turned to order his men to draw out and surround them, 
when he saw a flash in the pan from the gun of a country- 
man posted behind a wall, and almost instantly the report of 
two or three muskets. These he supposed to be from the 
Americans, as his ’horse was wounded, as was also a soldier 
close by nim. His troops rushed on, and a promiscuous fire 
took place, though, as he declared, he made repeated signals 
with his sword for his men to forbear. 

The firing of the Americans was irregular, and without 
much effect ; that of the British was more fatal. Eight of 
the patriots were killed, and ten wounded, and the whole 
put to flight. The victors formed on the common, fired a 
volley, and gave three cheers for one of the most inglo- 
rious and disastrous triumphs ever achieved by British 
arms. 

Colonel Smith soon arrived with the residue of the detach- 
ment,* and they all marched on towards Conoord, about six 
miles distant. 

The alarm had reached that place in the dead hour of 
the preceding night. The church bell roused the inhabit- 
ants, They gathered together in anxious consultation. 
The ntylitia and minute then seized their arms, and repaired 
to the parade-ground, near the church. Here they were 
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subsequently joined by armed yeomanry from Lino :>ln and 
elsewhere* Exertions were now madfe to remove and con- 
ceal the military stores, A scout, who had been sent> out 
for intelligence, brought word that ,the British had fired 
upon the people at Lexington, and were advancing upon 
Cohcorcl. There was great excitement and indignation, 
Part of the militia marched flown the Lexington road to 
meet them, but returned, reporting their force to be three 
times that of the Americans. The wttele of the militia now 
retired to an eminence about a mile from the centre of the 
town, and formed themselves into two battalions. 

About seven o’clock the British came in sight, advancing 
with quick step, their arms glittering in the morning sun. 
They entered in two divisions by different roads. Concord 
is traversed >by a river of the same name, having two 
bridges, the nbrth and the south. The grenadiers and 
light infantry took post in the centre of the town, while 
strong parties of light troops were detached to secure the 
bridges, and destroy the military stores. Two hours were 
expended in the work of destruction without much success, 
so much of the stores having been removed or concealed. 
During all this time the yeomanry from Jthe neighbouring 
towns were hurrying in with such weapons as were at 
hand, and joining the militia on the height, until ttie little 
cloud of war gathering there numbered about four hundred 
and fifty. 

About ten o’clock a body of three hundred undertook to 
dislodge the British from the north bridge. As they ap- 
proached, the latter fired upon them, 'killing two, and 
wounding a third. The patriots returned the fire with 
spirit and effect. The British retreated to the main body, 
the Americans pursuing them across the bridge. , 

By this time all the* military stores which could be 
found had been destroyed ; Colonel Smith, therefore, njade 
preparations for a retreat. The scattered troops wore 
collected, the dead were buried, and gonveyances procured 
for the wounded. About noon he commenced his retro- 
grade march for Boston. It was high time, His troops 
were jaded by Ihe night march, and thp morning’s toils 
and skirmishings. 9 « 

The country was thoroughly alarmed. The yeomanry 
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were hurrying from every quarter to the scene of action. 
As the British began their retreat the Americans began 
the ;work of sore and galling retaliation. Along the open , 
road the former were harassed incessantly by rustic marks- 
men, who took deliberate aim from behind trees or over 
stone fences. Where the road passed through woods, the 
British found themselves between two fires, dealt by un- 
seen foes, the minute men having posted themselves on 
each side among the bushes. It was in vain they threw 
out flankers, and endeavoured to dislodge their assailants ; 
each pause gave time for other pursuers to come within 
reach, and open attacks from different quarters. For 
several miles they urged their way along woody defiles, or 
roads skirted with fences and stone walls, the retreat 
growing more and more disastrous ; some were shot down, 
some gave out through mero exhaustion ; \Mo rest hurried 
on, without stopping to aid the fatigued or wounded. 
Before reaching Lexington Colonel Smith received a se- 
vere wound in the leg, and the situation of the retreating 
troops was becoming extremely critical, when, about two 
o’clock, they were mot by Lord Percy, with a brigade of 
one thousand men and two field-pieces. His lordship had 
been detached ffom Boston about nine o’clock by General 
Gage, ?n compliance with Colonel Smith’s urgent call for 
a reinforcement, and had marched gaily through Roxbury 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” in derision of the 
“ rebels.” He now found the latter a more formidable foe 
than he had anticipated. Opening his brigade to the right 
and left, he received the retreating troops into a hollow 
square ; where, fainting and exhausted, they threw them- 
selves on the ground to rest. His lordship showed no 
disposition to advance jipon their assailants, but contented 
himself with keeping them at bay with his field-pieces, 
which opened a vigorous fire from an eminence. 

Hitherto the Provincials, being hasty levies without a 
leader, had acted from individual impulse, without much 
concert; but now General Heath was upon the ground. 
He w£& one of those authorized to take command when 
the minute Aen should be called out. That class of com- 
batants promptly obeyed his orders, and he was efficacious 
in rallying them, and bringing them into military order, 
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when clicked and scattered by the fire of the field- 
pieces. . 

Dr, Wafren, also, arrived on horseback, having spurred 
from Boston on receiving; news of the skirmishing. In 
the subsequent part of the day he Vas one of the most 
active and efficient men* in the field. His presence, like 
that of Genera* Heath, regulated the infuriated ardour of 
the militia, and brought it into system. 

Lord Percy, having allowed the tjjpops a short interval 
for repose and refreshment, continued the retreat toward 
Boston. As soon as ho got under march, the galling as- 
sault by the pursuing yeomanry was recommenced in 
flank and rear. The British soldiery, irritated in turn, 
acted as if in an enemy’s country. Houses and shops 
were burnt down in Lexington; private dwellings along 
the road wei£v)lundercd, and their inhabitants maltreated. 
In one instance, an unoffending invalid was wantonly 
slain in his own house. All this increased the exaspera- 
tion of the yeomanry. There was occasional shaip skir- 
mishing, with bWdshed on both sides, but in general a 
dogged pursuit, where the retreating troops were galled at 
every step. Their march became more and more impeded 
by the number of their wounded. Lortl Percy harrowly 
escaped death from a musket-ball, which struck off a 
button of his waistcoat. One of his officers remained 
behind, wounded, in West Cambridge. His ammunition 
was failing as he approached Charlestown. The provin- 
cials pressed upon him in rear, others were advancing 
from Koxbury, Dorchester, and Milton ; (Jolonel Pickering, 
with the Essex militia, seven hundred strong, was at 
ha%d; there was danger of being intercepted in the re- 
treat to Charlestown. The field- pipces were again brought 
into play to check the* ardour of the pursuit; bftt they 
were no longer objects of terror. The sharpest firing of 
the provincials was near Prospect Hill, as the harassed 
enemy hurried along the Charlestown road, eager to reach 
the Neck, and get under cover of their ships. The pur- 
suit terminated a little after sunset, at Charlestown Com - 
mon, where General Heath brought the miflute men to a 
halt. Within half an hour more a'poweftful body of men, 
from Marblehead and Salem, came up to join in the chase. 
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44 If the retreat,” writes Washington, “had noli been as 
precipitate as it was, — and God knows it could not well 
havq been more so, — the ministerial troops must have sur- 
rendered, or been totally out off. 1 ' 

The distant firing from the mainland had reached the 
British at Boston. The troops which, in the morning, 
had marched through Boxbury, to the tune of 44 Yankee 
Doodle,” might have been seen at sunset ‘hounded along 
the old Cambridge road to Charlestown Neck, by mere 
armed yeomaniy. Gage was astounded at the catastrophe. 
It was but a short time previous that one of his officers, 
in writing to friends in England, scoffed at the idea of the 
Americans .taking up arms. “Whenever it comes to 
blows,” said he, “he that can run the fastest will think 
himself well off, believe me. Any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat z u the held the 
whole force of the Massachusetts province.” How fre- 
quently, throughout this Revolution, had the English to 
pay the penalty of thus undervaluing the spirit they were 
provoking ! 

In this memorable affair the British loss was seventy- 
three killed, one hundred and s-venty-four wounded, and 
twenty-sfc missing. Among the slain were eighteen offi- 
cers. The loss of the Americans was forty-nine killed, 
thirty-nine wounded, and five missing. This was the first 
blood shed in the revolutionary struggle ; a mere drop in 
amount, but a deluge in its effects, — rending the colonies 
for ever from the mother countiy. 

The cry of blood from the field of Lexington went 
through the land. None felt the appeal more than the old 
soldiers of the French war. It roused John Stark, of Ij^w 
Hampshire — a trapper %nd hunter in his youth, a veteran 
in Indian warfare, a campaigner under Abercrombie and 
Amherst, now the military oracle of a rustic neighbour- 
hood. Within ten minutes after receiving the alarm, be 
was spurring towards the sea-coast, and on the way stir- 
ring up the volunteers of the Massachusetts borders, to 
assemble forthwith at Bedford, in the vicinity of Boston. 

Equally alert was his old comrade in frontier exploits, 
Coloqel Israel Phtnamp. A man on horseback, with a 
drum, passed through his neighbourhood in Connecticut, 
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proclaimfhg British violence at Lexington. Putnam was 
in the field ploughing, assisted by hie son. In an instant 
the team was unyoked ; the plough left in the furrow ^ the 
lad sent home to give word of his father’s departure ; and 
Putnam, on horseback, ip his working garb, urging with 
all spedd to the camp. Such was the spirit aroused through- 
out the countly, The sturdy yeomanry, from all parts, 
were hastening toward Boston with such weapons as were 
at hand ; and hap£y was he who couid command a rusty 
fowling-piece and a powder-horn.* * 

The news reached Virginia at a critical moment. Lord 
Dunmore, obeying a general order issued by the ministry, 
to all the provincial governors, had seized upon the mili- 
tary munitions of. the province. Here was a similar 
measure to ^hat of Gage. The cry went forth that the 
subjugation of the colonies was to be attempted. All 
Virginia was in combustion. The standard of liberty was 
reared in every county ; there was - a general cry to arms. 
Washington was looked to, from various quarters, to take 
command. His old comrade in arms, Hugh Mercer, was 
about marching down to Williamsburg, at the head of a 
body of resolute men, seven hundred strong, entitled “ The 
friends of constitutional liberty and America,” whom he 
had organized and drilled in Fredericksburg, andfnothing 
but a timely concession of Lord Dunmore, with respect to 
some powder which he had seized, prevented his being 
beset in his palace. 

Before Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Liberty dis- 
banded themselves, they exchanged a mutual pledge to 
reassemble at a moment’s warning, whenever called on to 
defend the liberty and rights of this or any other sister 
colony. * * 

Washington was at Mount Vernon, preparing to* set out 
for Philadelphia as a delegate to thd second Congress, 
when he received tidings of the affair of Lexington. 
Bryan Fairfax and Major Horatio Gates were his guests 
at the time. They all regarded the* event as decisive in 
its consequences ; but they regarded it with different 
feelings. The* worthy and gentle-spirited Fairfax de- 
plored it deeply. He foresaw theft it must break qp all 
his pleasant relations in life ; arraying his dearest fnendr 

x 2 
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against the government to which, notwithstanding the 
errors of its policy, he was loyally attached and resolved 
to adhere. 

Gates, on the contrary, viewed it with the eye of a 
soldier and a place-hunter — hitherto disappointed in both 
capacities. This event promised to open a new avfenue to 
importance and command, atod he detendined to enter 
upon it. 

Washington’s feelings were of a mingled nature. They 
may be gathered from a letter to his friend and neighbour, 
George William Fairfax, then in England, in which he 
lays the blame of this “ deplorablo affair ” on the ministry 
and their military agents, and concludes with the follow- 
ing words, in which the yearnings of the patriot give 
affecting solemnity to the implied resolve of £he soldier : — 
“ Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother’s sWord has been 
sheathed in a brother’s breast ; and* that the once happy 
and peacoful plains of America are to be either drenched 
with blood or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative ! But 
can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Enlisting of Troops in the East— Camp at Boston— General Artemas 
Ward— Scheme to surprise Ticonderoga — New Hampshire Grants— 
Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys— Benedict Arnold — 
Affair of Ticonderoga and Crown Point — A Dash at St. John's. 

At the eastward, the march of the Revolution went on 
with accelerated /speed. Thirty thousand men had been 
deemed necessary for the defence of the country. The 
provincial Congress of Massachusetts resolved to raise 
thirteen thousand six hundred as* its quota. Circular 
letters, Ulso, were issued by the committee of safety, i^ging 
the towns to enlisf? troops with all speed, and calling for 
military aid from the other New England provinces. 

Their appeals were promptly answered. Bodies of mi- 
litia, and parties of volunteers from New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, hastened to join the minute men 
of Massachusetts in forming a camp in the 9 neighbourhood 
of Boston. With* the troops of Connecticut came Israel 
Putnam; having recently raised a regiment in that pro- 
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vince, and received from its Assembly the commission of 
brigadier-general. Some of his old 1 comrades in French 
and Indian warfare had hastened to join his standard. Such 
were two of his captains, Durkee and Knowlton. The 
latter, who was his especial favourite, had fought by his 
side wften a mpre boy. 

The command of the camp'was given to General Artemas 
Ward, already mentioned. He was a native of Shrews- 
bury, in Massachusetts, and a veterati of the seven years* 
war — having served as lieutenant-colonel under Abercrom- 
bie. He had, likewise, been a member of the legislative 
bodies, and had recently been made, by the provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts, commander-in-chief of its forces. 

As affairs were ngw drawing to a crisis, and war was 
considered inevitable, some bold spirits in Connecticut 
conceived a project for the outset. This was the surprisal 
of the old forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, already 
famous in the French war. Their situation on Lake Cham- 
plain gave them the command of the main route to Canada, 
so that the possession of them would be all important in 
case of hostilities. They were feebly garrisoned and negli- 
gently guarded, and abundantly furnished with artillery 
and military stores, so much needed by tne patriot army. 

This scheme was set on foot in the purlieus, as it were 
of the provincial legislature of Connecticut, then in ses- 
sion. It was not openly sanctioned by that body, but 
secretly favoured, and money lent from the treasury to those 
engaged in it. A committee was appointed, also, to accom- 
pany them to the frontier, aid them in Aising troops, and 
exercise over them a degree* of superintendence and con- 
trol. 

Sixteen men were thus enlisted tn Connecticut, % greater 
number in Massachusetts, but the greatest accession of 
force was from what was called the "“New Hampshire 
Grants.”. This was a region having the Connecticut River 
on one side and Lake Champlain an<J the Hudson River on 
the other — being, in fact, the country forming the present 
State of Vermont. It had long been a disputed Territory, 
claimed by New York and New Harifp^hire. George II. 
had decided in favour of Nev^ York ; but the Governor of 
New Hampshire had made grants of between one and two 
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hundred townships in it, whence it had acquired the name 
of the New Hampshire Grants. The settlersi on those 
grants resisted the attempts of ( New York to eject them, 
and formed themselves into an association called “The 
Green Mountain Boys/* Resolute, strong-handed fellows 
they were, with Ethan Allen at their head, a native of 
Connecticut, hut brought up '*among the Green Mountains. 
He and his lieutenants, Seth Warner and Remember Baker, 
were outlawed by the legislature of New York, and re- 
wards offered for their ‘apprehension. They and their 
associates armed themselves, set New York at defiance, 
and swore they would be the death of any one who should 
attempt their arrest. 

Thus Ethan Allen was becoming a kind of Robin Hood 
among the mountains, when the present cnsis changed 
the relative position of things as if by magic. Boundary 
feuds were forgotten amid the great questions of colonial 
rights. Ethan Allen at once stepped forward, a patriot, 
and volunteered with his Green Mountain Boys to serve 
in the popular cause. He was well fitted for the enter- 
prise in question by his experience as a frontier cham- 
pion, his robustness of mind and body, and his fearless 
spirit. He had i kind of rough eloquence, also, that was 
very effective with his followers. “ His style,” says one, 
who knew him personally, “ was a singular compound of 
local barbarisms, scriptural phrases, and oriental wild- 
ness ; and though unclassic, and sometimes ungrammatical, 
was highly animated a^d forcible.” Washington, in one 
of his letters, says there was “ an original something in 
him which commanded admiration.” 

Thus reinforced, the party, now two hundred and seventy 
strong, pushed forward do Castleton, a place within a few 
miles of the head of Lake Champlain. Here a council of 
war was held on the 2nd of May. Ethan Allen was placed 
at the head of the expedition, with James Easton and Seth 
Warner, as second and third in command. Detachments 
were sent off to Skfenesborough (now Whitehall), and 
anbther ‘place on the lake, with orders to seize all the 
boats they could find and bring them to Shoreham, oppo- 
site Ticonderoga, whither Allen prepared to proceed with 
the main body. 
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At this juncture another adventurous spirit arrived at 
Castleton. This was Benedict Arnold, since so sadly 
renowned? He, too, had* conceived the project ©^sur- 
prising Ticonderoga and* Crown Point ; or, perhaps, had 
caught the idea from its first agitators in Connecticut, — in 
the militia of which province he held a captain’s commis- 
sion. He had proposed thd scheme to the Massachusetts 
committee of safety. It had met with their approbation. 
They had given •him a colonel’s commission, authorized 
him to raise a force in Western Massachusetts not exceed- 
ing four hundred men, and furnished him with money and 
means. Arnold had enlisted but a few officers and men 
when he heard of the expedition from Connecticut being 
on the march. Ha instantly hurried on with one attendant 
to overtakeyit, leaving his few recruits to follow, as best 
they could : hi this way he reached Castleton just after the 
council of war. 

Producing the colonel’s commission received from the 
Massachusetts committee of safety, he now aspired to the 
supreme command. His claims were disregarded by the 
Green Mountain Boys ; they would follow no leader but 
Ethan Allen. As they formed the majority of the party, 
Arnold was fain to acquiesce, and se^re as a volunteer, 
with the rank, but not the command of colonel. • 

The party arrived at Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, 
on the night of the 9th of May. The detachment sent in 
quest of boats had failed to arrive. There were a few 
boats at hand, with which the transportation was com- • 
menced. It was slow work ; the nighj wore away ; day 
was about to break, and but eighty-three men, with Allen 
and Arnold, had crossed. Should they wait for the residue, 
day would dawn, the garrison ^ke, and their enterprise 
might fail. Allen drew up his men, addressed them in his 
own emphatic style, and announced Ms intention to make * 
a dash at the fort, without waiting for more force. It is 
a desperate attempt,” said he, “ and I ask no man to go 
against his will. I will take the ftad, and bo the first to 
advance. You that are willing to follow, poises your fire- 
locks.” Not a firelock but was poised. • 

They mounted the hill briskly, *but ifi silence, guided by 
a boy from the neighbourhood. The day dawned as Allen 
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arrived at a sally port. A sentry pulled trigger on him, 
but his piece missed fire. He retreated through a covered 
way % Allen and his men followed. Another sentry thrust 
at Easton with his bayonet, but foas struok down by Allen, 
and begged for quarters. They were granted on condition 
of his leading the way instantly to the quarters of the 
commandant, Captain Delaplace, who wak yet in bed. 
Being arrived there, Allen thundered at the door, and 
demanded a surrend^* of the fort. By Uiis time his fol- 
lowers had formed into 1 two lines on the parade-ground, 
and given threo hearty cheers. The commandant appeared 
at his door half-dressed, “ the frightened faoe of his pretty 
wife peering over his shoulder.” He gazed at Allen in 
bewildered astonishment. “ By whose authority do you 
act?” exclaimed he. “ In the name of the Gpat Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress !” replied Allen, with a 
flourish of his sword, and an oath which we do not care to 
subjoin. 

There was no disputing the point. The garrison, like 
the commander, had been startled from sloep, and made 
prisoners as they rushed forth in their confusion. A 
surrender accordingly took place. The captain, and forty- 
eight men, which* composed his garrison, were sent pri- 
soners te- Hartford, in Connecticut. A great supply of 
military and naval stores, so important in the present crisis, 
was found in the fortress. 

Colonel Seth Warner, who had brought over the residue 
of the party from Shoreham, was now sent with a detach- 
ment against Crowgi Point, which surrendered on the 12th 
of May, without firing a gun ; 4he whole garrison being a 
sergeant and twelve men. Here were taken upward of a 
Hundred cannon. 

Arnold now insisted vehemently on his right to command 
Ticonderoga ; being* as he said, the only officer invested 
with Segal authority. His claims had again to yield to 
the superior popularity of Ethan Allen, to whom the 
Connecticut committee',- which had accompanied the enter- 
prise, gawa an instrument in writing, investing him with 
the command of the fortress, and its dependencies, until he 
should receive the orders of the Connecticut Assembly, 
or the' Continental Congress. Arnold, while forced to 
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acquiesce, sent a protest, and a statement of his grievances 
to the Massachusetts Legislature. In the mean time, his 
chagrin was appeased by a, new project. The detachment 
originally sent to seize* upon boqts at Skenesborough, 
arrived with a schoonqr, and several batteaux. It was 
immediately concerted between Allen and Arnold to cruise 
in them down* the lake, and surprise St. John's, on the 
Sorel River,* the frontier post of Canada. The schooner 
was accordingly ^hned with cannon ffc>m the fort. Arnold, 
who had been a seaman in his youth, tpok the command 
of her, while Allen and his Green Mountain Boys embarked 
in the batteaux. 

Arnold outsailed the other craft, and arriving at St. John's, 
surprised and made^ prisoners of a sergeant and twelve 
men ; captured a king’s sloop of seventy tons, with two 
brass six-pounders and seven men ; took four batteaux, 
destroyed several others, and then, learning that troops 
were on the way from Montreal and Chamblee, spread all 
his sails to a favouring breeze, and swept up the lake with 
his prizes and prisoners, and some valuable stores, which 
he had secured. 

He had not sailed far when he met Ethan Allen and the 
batteaux. Salutes were exchanged ; caiftion on one side, 
musketry on the other. Allen boarded the slooj? ; learnt 
from Arnold the particulars of his success, and determined 
to push on, take possession of St. John’s, and garrison it 
with one hundred of his Green Mountain Boys. He was 
foiled in th# attempt by the superior force which had 
arrived ; so he returned ,to his station at fficonderoga. 

Thus a partisan band^unpmctised in the art of war, had, 
by a series of daring exploits, and almost without the loss 
of a man, won for the patriots the command of Lakes George- 
and Champlain, and thrown open the great highway to 
Canada. 0 
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CflAPTEE XXXIX. 

C t 

Second Session of Congress— John Hancock— Petition to the King- 
Federal Union — Military Measures — Debates about the Army — 
Question as to Commander-in-Chief— Appointment of Washington 
— Other Appointments— Letters % of Washington , to his Wife and 
Brother — Preparations for Departure. 

The second General* Congress assembled at Philadelphia 
on the 10th of May. Peyton Randolph was again elected 
as president ; but being obliged to return, and occupy his 
place as speaker of the Virginia Assembly, John Hancock, 
of Massachusetts, was elevated to the chair. 

A lingering feeling of attachment to the mother country, 
struggling with the growing spirit of self-government, was 
manifested in the proceedings of this remarkable body. 
Many of those* most active in vindicating colonial rights, 
and Washington among the number, still indulged the hope 
of an eventual reconciliation, while few^ entertained, or, at 
least, avowed the idea of complete independence. 

A second “ humble and dutiful ” petition to the king was 
moved, but met with strong opposition. John Adams con- 
demned it as an ivnbecilo measure, calculated to embarrass 
the proceedings of Congress. He was for prompt and 
vigorous action. Other members concurred with him. 
Indeed, the measure itself seemed but a mere form, in- 
tended to reconcile the half-scrupulous, for subsequently, 
when it was carried, Congress, in face of ^ went on to 
assume and exerqise the powers of a sovereign authority. 
A federal union was formed* leaving to each colony the 
right of regulating its intei^ial affairs according to its own 
.individual constitution, , but vesting in Congress the power 
of making peace or war; of entering into treaties and 
alliances ; of regulating general commerce ; in a word, of 
legislating on all such matters as regarded the security and 
welfare of the whole community. 

The executive poorer was to be vested in a council of 
twelve, chosen by Congress from among its own members, 
and to hold o'ihce for a limited time. Such colonies as had 
not sent delegated to Congress might yet become members 
of tlie confederacy by agreeing to its conditions. Georgia* 
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which had hitherto hesitated, soon joined the league, which 
thus extended from Nova Scotia to Florida. 

Congress lost no tinjp in exercising their federated 
powers. In virtue of them they ordered the enlistment of 
troops^ the construction of forts in various parts of the 
colonies, the provision of apns, ammunition, and military 
stores; while to defray Lhe expense of these and other 
measures, avowedly of self-defence, they authorized the 
emission of notes to the amount .of •three millions of dol- 
lars, bearing the inscription of*“ The United Colonies;” 
the faith of the confederacy being pledged for their re* 
demption. 

A retaliating decree was passed, prohibiting all supplies 
of provisions to the British fisheries ; and another, de- 
claring the* province of- Massachusetts Bay absolved from 
its compact with the crown, by the violation of its charter, 
and recommending it to form an internal ’government for 
itself. 

The public sense of Washington’s militaiy talents and 
experience was evinced in his being chairman of all the 
committees appointed for military affairs. Most of the 
rules and regulations for the army, an<^ the measures for 
defence, were devised by him. 

The situation of the New England army, actually be- 
sieging Boston, became an early and absorbing considera- 
tion. It was without munitions of war, without arms, 
clothing, or pay; in fact, without legislative oountenanoe . 
or encouragement. Unless sanctioned and assisted by 
Congress, there was danger of its dissolution. If dissolved, 
how could another be collected? If dissolved, what would 
there be to prevent the British from sallying out of Boston, 
and spreading desolation throughout the country ?. 

All this was the subject of much discussion out of doors. 
The disposition to uphold the army was general, bqt the 
difficult question was who should be commander-in-chief? 
Adams, in his diaiy, gives us glimpses of the conflict of 
opinions and interests within doors. There was ^southern 
party, he said^which could not brook .the idea of a New 
England army, commanded by a N^ England general. 
“ Whether this jealousy wdte sincere,” writes het “ or 
whether it was mere pride, and a haughty ambition of fur- 
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nishing a southern general to command the northern army, 
I cannot say ; but the intention was very visible to me, 
thatcOolonel Washington was thqir object ; and so many of 
our stanchest men we?e in the plan, that we could cany 
nothing without conceding to it. , There was another em- 
barrassment, which was never publicly knoyro, and which 
was carefully concealed by those who knew it ; the Massa- 
chusetts and other New England delegates were divided. 
Mr. Hancock and Mr. Qushing hung back, Mr. Paine did 
not come forward, and eVen Mr. Samuel Adams was irre- 
solute. Mr. Hancock himself had an ambition to be ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. Whether he thought an 
election a compliment due to him, and intended to have 
the honour of declining it, or whether ho would have ac- 
cepted it, I know not. To the compliment fee had some 
pretensions ; for, at that time, his exertions, sacrifices, and 
general merits in the cause of his country had been incom- 
parably greater than those of Colonel Washington. But 
the delicacy of his health, and his entire want of experience 
in actual service, though an excellent militia officer, were 
decisive objections to him in my mind.” 

General Charles Lee was at that time in Philadelphia. 
His former visit had made him well acquainted with the 
leading Members of Congress. The active interest he had 
manifested in the cause was well known, and the public 
had an almost extravagant idea of his military qualifica- 
tions. He was 6f foreign birth, however, and it was 
deemed improper to confide the supreme command to any 
but a native-born ^American. In fact, if he was sincere in 
what we have quoted from his letter to Burke, he did not 
aspire to such a signal mark of confidence. 

• The opinion evidently inclined in favour of Washington, 
yet it was* promoted by no clique of partisans or admirers. 
More than one of the Virginia delegates, says Adams, were 
cool on the subject of this appointment, and particularly 
Mr. Pendleton was clear and full against it. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that Washington in this, as in every other 
situation^ life, made no step in advance to clutch the im- 
pending honour. • 

Adorns, in his cliary ,‘claifiis the credit of bringing the 
monitors of Congress to a decision. Bising in bis place 
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one day, and stating briefly, but earnestly, the exigencies 
of the case, be moved that Congress should adopt the army 
at Cambridge, and appoint a general. Though thi^was 
not the time to nominate # the person, “yet,” adds he, “ as 
I had reason to believe this was a point of some difficulty, 
I had do hesitation to declare that I had but one gentleman 
in my mind fdr that important command, and that was a 
gentleman from Virginia, who was among us and very well 
known to all of Tis ; a gentleman ; whose skill and expe- 
rience as an officer, whose independent fortune, great 
talents, and excellent universal character would command 
the approbation of all America, and unite the cordial exer- 
tions of all the colonies better than any other person in 
the Union. Mr. Washington, who happened to sit near 
the door, asisoon as* he heard me allude to him, from his 
usual modesty, darted into the library-room. Mr. Hancock 
who was our president, which gave me an opportunity to 
observe his countenance, while I was speaking on the state 
of the colonies, the army at Cambridge, and the enemy, 
heard me with visible pleasure ; but when I came to de- 
scribe Washington for the commander, I never remarked a 
more sudden and striking change of countenance. Mortifi- 
cation and resentment were expressed *as forcibly as his 
face could exhibit them.” • 

“ When the subject came under debate, several delegates 
opposed the appointment of Washington, not from personal 
objections, but because the army wore all from New Eng- 
land, and had a general of their own, General Artemas 
Ward, with whom they appeared well satisfied, and under 
whose command thoy had proved themselves able to im- 
prison the British army in Boston, which was all that was 
to be expected or desired.” # 

The subject was postponed to a future day. Ifl the in- 
terim pains were taken out of doors to obtain a unanimity, 
and the voices were in general so clearly in favour of Wash- 
ington, that the dissentient members were persuaded to 
withdraw their opposition. * . 

On the 15th of June the army was regularly adopted by 
Congress, and the pay of the commander-iif-chief fixed at 
five hundred dollars a month. Many fctill clung to the 
idea that in all these proceedings they were merely oppo- 
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sing the measures of the ministry, and not the authority 
of the crown, and thus the agmy before Boston was de- 
signated as the Continental An jjy, in contradistinction to 
that under General Gage, which was called the Ministerial 
Army. 4 , 

In this stage of the business Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, 
rose, and nominated Washington for the station of com- 
mander-in-chief. The election was by ballot, and was 
unanimous. It was tfo^mally announced to him by the 
president on the following day, when he had taken his seat 
in Congress. Rising in his place, he briefly expressed his 
high and grateful sense of the honour conferred on him, 
and his Sincere devotion to the cause. “ But,” added he, 
“ lest some unlucky event should happen unfavourable to 
my reputation, I beg it may be remembered b$- every gen- 
tleman ’in the room, that I this day declare, with the 
utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the com- 
mand I am honoured with. As to pay, I beg leave to 
assure the Congress that, as no pecuniary consideration 
could have tempted me to accept this arduous employment, 
at the expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not 
wish to make any profit of it. I will keep an exact account 
of my expenses. Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, 
and that*is all I desire.” 

“ There is something oharming to me in the conduct of 
Washington,” writes Adams to a friend ; “ a gentleman of 
one of the first fortunes upon the continent, leaving his 
delicious retirement, his family and friends, sacrificing his 
ease, and hazarding all in the cause of his country. His 
views are noble and disinterested.. He declared, when he 
accepted the mighty trust, that he would lay before us an 
exact account of his expenses, and not accept a s hillin g of 

pay-” 

Four major-gene&ls were to be appointed. Among those 

S eo&ed were General Charles Lee and General Ward. 

r. Mifflin, of Philadelphia, who was Lee’s especial friend 
and admirer, urged that he should be second in command. 
“ General Lee,” said he, “ would serve cheerfully under 
Washington; Dut % considering his rank, character, and ex- 
perience, could not be 6xpe$ted to serve under any other. 
He must he aut secundus , out nitUus. 
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Adams, on the other hand, as strenuously objected that 
it would be a great deal to expect that General Ward, who 
was actually in commanjl of the army in Boston, should 
serve under any man, but under a granger he ought not to 
serve. General Ward, accordingly, was elected the second 
in coirtmand, and Lee the third. The other two major- 
generals were # Philip Schuyfer, of New York, and Israel 
Putnam, of ’Connecticut. Eight brigadier-generals were 
likewise appointed ; Seth Pomeroy, itichard Montgomery, 
David Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John 
Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathaniel Greene. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Mifflin's objection to having Lee 
ranked under Ward, as being beneath his dignity and 
merits, he himself -njade no scruple to acquiesce ; though, 
judging from his supercilious character, and from circum- 
stances in his subsequent conduct, he no doubt considered 
himself vastly superior to the provincial officers placed 
over him. * 

At Washington's express request, his old friend, Major 
Horatio Gates, then absent at his estate in Virginia, was 
appointed adjutant-general, with the rank of brigadier. 

Adams, according to his own account, was extremely 
loth to admit either Lee or Gates intb th^ American service, 
although he considered them officers of great efperience 
and confessed abilities. He apprehended difficulties, he 
said, from the “natural prejudices and virtuous attachment 
of our countrymen to their own officers. But," adds he, 
‘‘considering the earnest desire of General Washington to 
have the assistance of those officers, the extreme attach- 
ment of many of our be^t friends in the southern colonies 
to them, the reputation they would give to our arms in 
Europe, and especially with the jninisterial generals and 
army in Boston, as well as the real American merit*of both, 
I could not withhold my vote from either.” 

The reader will possibly call these circumstances to 
mind when, on a future page, he finds how Lee and Gates 
requited the friendship to which cfiiefly they owed their 
appointments. *“ 

In this mofhentous change in his condition, which 
suddenly altered all his course flf life, and called him 
immediately to the camp, Washington's thoughts recurred 
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to Mount Vernon and its rural delights, so dear to his 
heart, whence he was, to he again exiled. His ohief con- 
cem k however, was on accouift of the distress it might 
cause to his wife. His letter r to her on the subject is 
written in a tone of manly tenderness. “ You may believe 
me,” writes he, “ when I assure you, in the most solemn 
manner, that so far from seeking this appointment, I have 
used every endeavour in my power to avoid dt, not only 
from my unwillingness to part with you and the family, 
but from a consciousness of its being a trust too great for my 
capacity ; and I should enjoy more real happiness in one 
month with you at home than I have the most distant 
prospect. of finding abroad, if my stay were to be seven 
times seven years. But as it has been „a kind of destiny 
that has thrown me upon this service, I shqll hope that 
my undertaking it is designed to answer some good pur- 
pose. * * * * 

“ I shall rely confidently on that Providence which has 
heretofore preserved, and been bountiful to me, not doubt- 
ing but that I shall return safe to you in the Fall. I shall 
feel no pain from the toil or danger of the campaign ; my 
unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness I know you will 
feel from being left alone. I therefore beg that you will 
summon* your whole fortitude, and pass your time as 
agreeably as possible. Nothing will give me so much 
sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it from your 
own pen.” 

* And to his favourite brother, John Augustine, he writes^: 
“ I am now to hjjd adieu to you, and to every kind of 
domestic ease, for a while. • I am embarked on a wide 
ocean, boundless in its prospect, add in which, perhaps, no 
gale harbour is to be found. I have been called upon by 
the unanimous voice of the colonies to take the command of 
the continental army; an honour I neither sought after 

. nor desired, as I am thoroughly convinced that it requires 
greater abilities, and much more experience, than I am 
master of.” And subsequently, referring to his wife : 44 1 
shall hope that my friends will visit, and endeavour to 
keep' up the spirits pf my wife as much as they can, for my 
departure will, I know,*be ^cutting stroke upon her ; ana 
on this account alone 1 have many disagreeable sensations.” 
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On the 20th of June, he received his commission from 
the president of Congress. The following day was fixed 
upon for liis departure fof the army. He reviewed pre- 
viously, at the request* of their yfficers, several militia 
companies of horso and foot. Every one was anxious to 
see the new commander* and rarely has the public beau ideal 
of a commander been so fully answered. Ho was now in 
the vigour of his days, forty-three years of age, stately in 
person, noble in his demeanour, cali#L and dignified in his 
deportment ; , as ho sat his horse - , with manly grace, his 
military presence delighted every eye, and wherever ho 
went the air rang with acclamations. 


% •CHAPTER XL. 

More Troops arrive at Boston — Generals Howe, Burgoyno, and Clinton 
— Proclamation of Gage — Nature of the American Army — Scornful 
Conduct of the British Officers — Project of the Americans to seize 
upon Breed's Hill — Putnam’s opinion of it — Sanctioned by Prescott — 
Nocturnal March of the Detachment — Fortifying of Bunker’s Hill — 
Break of day, and astonishment of the Enemy. 

While Congress had been deliberating on the adoption of 
the army, and the nomination of a commander- in-chief, 
events had been thickening and drawing to a crkis in the 
excited region about Boston. The provincial troops which 
blockaded the town prevented supplies by land, the neigh- 
bouring country refused to furnish them by water ; lresh 
provisions and vegetables were no longer to be procured, • 
and Boston began to experience tbo privations of a besieged 
city. • 

On the 25th of May, arrived ships of war and trans- 
ports from England, bringing large reinforcements, undqp 
Generals Howe, Burgoyno, ancL Henry Clinten, com- 
manders of high reputation. « 

As the ships entored the harbour, and the “ rebel earnp ” 
was pointed out, ten thousand yeomanry beleaguering a 
town garrisoned by five thousand regulars, Burgoyne could 
not restrain a burst of surprise and scorn. “ What !” cried 
he, “ten thousand peasants keep five thousand king’s 
troops shut up ! Well, let us get in, and we’ll soon find 
elbow room.” * 
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Inspirited by these reinforcements, General Gage deter- 
mined to take the field. Previously, however, in con- 
formity to instructions from LorjJ Dartmouth, the head of 
the war department, he issued a proclamation (12th June), 
putting the province under martial law, threatening to 
treat as rebels and traitors all .malcontents who should con* 
tinue under arms, togethor with their aiders and abettors ; 
but offering pardon to all who should lay dowii their arms, 
and return to theif allegiance. From this proffered 
amnesty, however, John Hancock and Samuel Adams were 
especially excepted ; their offences being pronounced “ too 
flagitious not to meet with condign punishment/* 

This proclamation only served to put the patriots on the 
alert against such measures as might be expected to follow, 
and of which thoir friends in Boston stood ready to apprise 
them. The besieging force in the mean time, was daily 
augmented by recruits and volunteers, and now amounted 
to about fifteen thousand men distributed at various points. 
Its character and organization were peculiar. As has well 
been observed, it could not be called a national army, for, 
as yet, there was no nation to own it ; it was not under the 
authority of the Continental Congress, the aot of that body 
recognizing it no*t having as yet been passed, and the 
authority of that body itself not having been acknow- 
ledged. It was, in fact, a fortuitous assemblage of four 
distinct bodies of troops, belonging to different provinces, 
and each having a leader of its own election. About ten 
thousand belonged to Massachusetts, and were under the 
command of General Artemas Ward, whose head-quarters 
were at Cambridge. Another body .of troops, under Colonel 
John Stark, already mentioned, came from New Hampshire, 
fthode Island furnished' a third, under the command of 
General Nathaniel Greene. A fourth was from Connecticut 
under the veteran Putnam. 

These bodies of troops, being from different colonies, 
were independent of each other, and had their several 
commanders. Those from New Hampshire were instructed 
to obey Genejal Ward as oommander-in-chief; with the 
rest it was a voluntary act, rendered in consideration of 
his being military chielf of* Massachusetts, the province 
which, as allies, they came to defend. There was., in fact, 
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but little organization in the army. Nothing kept it to- 
gether, and gave it unity of action, t>ut a common feeling 
of exasperated patriotism# • 

The troops knew but little of military discipline. Almost 
all were familiar with the use of fire-arms in hunting and 
fowling ; many had served in frontier campaigns against 
the French, and in “ bush-fighting ” with the Indians ; but 
nono were acquainted with regular service or the discipline 
of European armies. There was «a fegiment of artillery, 
partly organized by Colonel Gridley, a skilful engineer, 
and furnished with nine field-pieces ; but the greater part 
of the troops were without military dress or accoutrements; 
most of them wore hasty levies of yeomanry, some*of whom 
had seized their rifles and fowling-pieces, and turned out 
in their wofkingclothes and homespun country garbs. It 
was an army of volunteers, subordinate through inclination 
and respect to officers of their own choice, and depending 
for sustenance on supplies sent from their several towns. 

Such was the army spread over an extent of ten or 
twelve miles, and keeping watch upon the town of Boston, 
containing at that time a population of seventeen thousand 
souls, and garrisoned with more than te^ thousand British 
troops, disciplined and experienced in the wars of Europe. 

In the disposition of these forces, General Ward had sta- 
tioned himself at Cambridge, with the main body of about 
nine thousand men and four companies of artillery. Lieu ; 
tenant-general Thomas, second in command, was posted, 
with five thousand Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode ' 
Island troops, and three or four companies of artillery, 
at Roxbury and Dorchester, forming the right wing of the 
army; while the left, composed in a great measure of New 
Hampshire troops, stretched through Medford to the hills 
of Chelsea. 

It was a great annoyance to the BritTsh officers an$ sol- 
diers, to be thus hemmed in by what they termed a rustic 
rout with calico frocks and fowlyig-pieces. The same 
scornful and taunting spirit prevailed among them, theft the 
cavaliers of yore indulged toward the Covenanters. Con- 
sidering episcopacy as the onl^r loypl ahd royal faith, they 
insulted and desecrated the “sectarian” places of worship. 
One was turned into a riding school for the cavaliy, and 

y 2 
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the fire in the stove was kindled with books from the 
library of its pastor. * The Provincials retaliated by turning 
the Episcopal church at Cambridge into a barrack, and melt- 
ing down its organ-pipes into bullets. 

Both parties panted for action ; r the British through im- 
patience of their humiliating f position, and pn eagerness to 
chastise what they considered the presumption of their 
besiegers; the Provincials through enthusiasm in their 
cause, a thirst for enterprise and exploit, and, it must be 
added, an unconsciousness of their own military deficiencies. 

We have already mentioned the peninsula of Charles- 
town (called from a village of the same name), which lies 
opposite' to the north side of Boston. The heights, which 
swell up in rear of the village, overlook the town and ship- 
ping. The project was conceived in the besieging camp 
to seize and occupy those heights. A council of war was 
held upon the subject. The arguments in favour of the 
attempt were, that the army was anxious to bo employed ; 
that the country was dissatisfied with its inactivity, and 
that the enemy might thus he drawn out to ground where 
they might be fought to advantage. General Putnam was 
one of the most strenuous in favour of the measure. 

Some, of the more wary and judicious, among whom were 
General Ward and Dr. Warren, doubted the expediency of 
intrenching themselves on those heights, and the possi- 
bility of maintaining so exposed a post, scantily furnished, 
as they were, with ordnance and ammunition. Besides, it 
might bring on a general engagement, which it was not 
safe to risk, 41 

Putnam made light of the danger. He was confident of 
the bravery of the militia if intrenched, having seen it tried 
'in the ?ld French war. * “ The Americans,” said he, “are 
never afraid of their heads ; they only think of fneir legs ; 
shelter them, and they’ll fight for ever.” lie was seconded 
by General Pomeroy, a leader of like stamp, and another 
veteran of the French war. He had been a hunter in his 
tim& ; a dead shot with a rifle, and was ready to lead troops 
against the enemy, “ with five cartridge^, to a man.” 

The daring councils^of such men are always captivating 
to the inexperienced ; but in 'the present instance, they were 
sanctioned by one whose opinion in such matters, and in 
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this vicinity, possessed peculiar weight. This was Colonel 
William Prescott, of Pepperell, who commanded a regiment 
of ininutd men. He, too*1iad seen service in the Fjench 
war, and acquired reputation as a lieutenant of infantry at 
the capture of Cape Breton. This was sufficient to consti- 
tute hkn an oracle in the present instance. He was now 
about fifty ye£rs of age, tall And commanding in his appear- 
ance, and retaining the port of a soldier. What was more, 
he had a militafy garb ; being equipped with a three- 
cornered hat, a top wig, and a -single-breasted blue coat, 
with facings and lapped up at the skirts. All this served 
to give him consequence among the rustic militia officers 
with whom he was in council. • 

His opinion, probably, settled the question ; and it was 
determined Jo seize 5n and fortify Bunker’s Hill and Dor- 
chester Heights. In deference, however, to the sugges- 
tions of the more cautious, it was agreed to postpone 
the measure until they wore sufficiently supplied with 
the munitions of war to be able to maintain the heights 
when seized. 

Secret intelligence hurried forward the project. General 
Gage, it was said, intended to take possession of Dorchester 
Heights on the night of the 18th of Ju«e. These heights 
lay on the opposite side of Boston, and the committee were 
ignorant of their localities. Those on Charlestown Neck, 
being near at hand, had some time before been reconnoitred 
by Colonel Richard Gridley, and other of the engineers. 
It was determined to seize and fortify these heights on the « 
night of Friday, the 16th of June, in anticipation of the 
movement of General Gage* Troops were draughted for 
the purpose from the Massachusetts regiments of Colonels 
Prescott, Frye, and Bridges. Jhere was also a fatigue 
party of about two hundred men from Putnam’s Connecticut 
troops, led by his favourite officer, Captain Knowlton ; 
together with a company of forty-nine artillery meif with 
two field-pieces, commanded by Captain Samuel Gridley. 

A little before sunset the troops,* about twelve hundred 
in all, assembled on the common, in front of General 
Ward’s quartos. They came provided with packs, 
blankets and provisions for* foun-and-tfaenty hours, but 
ignorant of the object of the expedition. Being all 
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paraded, prayers were offered up by the Reverend Presi- 
dent Langdon, of Harvard College ; after which they ah 
set forward on their silent marcE. 

Colonel Prescott, fyom his ^experience in military 
matters, and his being an officer in the Massachusetts 
line, had been chosen by General Ward to conduct the 
enterprise. His written orders were to foirtify Bunker’s 
Hill, and defend the works until he should be relieved. 
Colonel Richard .Gridley, the chief engineer, who had 
likewise served in the French war, was to accompany him 
and plan the fortifications. It was understood that rein- 
forcements and refreshments would be sent to the fatigue 
party in the morning. 

The detachment left Cambridge about 9 o’clock, Colonel 
Prescott taking the lead, preceded by two sergeants with 
dark lanterns. At Charlestown Neck they were joined 
by Major Brooks, of Bridges’ regiment, and General Put- 
nam ; and here were the waggons laden with intrenching 
tools, which first gave the men an indication of the nature 
of the enterprise. 

Charlestown Neck is a narrow isthmus, connecting the 
peninsula with the main land ; having the Mystic River, 
about half a mile Wide, on the north, and a large embay- 
ment of Charles River on the south or right side. 

It was now necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution, for they were coming on ground over which the 
British kept jealous watch. They had erected a battery 
at Boston on Copp’s Hill, immediately opposite to Charles- 
town. Five of their vessels of war were stationed so as 
to boar upon the peninsula from different directions, and 
the guns of one of them swept the isthmus, or narrow neck 
just mentioned. , 

AcrosS this isthmus, Colonel Prescott conducted the 
detachment undiscovered, and, up the ascent of Bunker’s 
Hill.' 5 This commences at the Neck, and slopes up for 
about three hundred yards to its summit, which is about 
ene -hundred and twelve feet high. It then declines 
toward the south, and is connected by a ridge with Breed’s 
Hill, about sixty or seventy feet high. The crests of the 
two hills are about sevefr hundred yards apart. 

On attaining the heights, a question rose whioh of the 
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two they should proceed to fortify. Bunker’s Hill was 
specified in the written orders given Jo Colonel Prescott by 
General Ward, but Breed’s Hill was much nearer to 
Boston, and had a better command of the town and shipping. 
Bunker’s Hill, also, being on the upber and narrower part 
of the peninsula, was itself commanded by the same ship 
which raked the Neck. PutAam was clear for commencing 
at Breed’s Hill, and making the principal work there, 
while a minor work might be throwi^up at Bunker’s Hill, 
as a protection in the rear, and % rallying point, in case of 
being driven out of the main work. Others concurred 
with this opimon, yet there was a hesitation in deviating 
from the letter of their orders. At length Colonel Gridley 
became impatient; the night was waning; delay might 
prostrate t^e whole enterprise. Breed’s Hill was then 
determined on. Gridley marked out the lines for the 
fortifications ; the men stocked their guns ; threw off their 
packs ; seized their trenching-tools, and set to work with 
great spirit ; but so much time had been wasted in discus- 
sion, that it was midnight before they struck the first spade 
into the ground. 

Prescott, who felt the responsibility of his charge, 
almost despaired of carrying on these •operations undis- 
covered. A party was sent out by him silently to patrol 
the shore at the foot of the heights, and watch for any 
movement of the enemy. Not willing to trust entirely to 
the vigilance of others, he twice went down during the 
night to the water’s edge ; reconnoitering everything scru- 
pulously, and noting every sight and sound. It was a 
warm, still, summer’s night ; the stars stone brightly, but 
everything was quiet. ^Boston was buried in sleep. The 
sentry’s cry of “ All’s well” could be heard distinctly fror^ 
its shores, together with the dropsy calling of the watch 
on board of the ships of war, and th^i all would relapse 
into silence. Satisfied that the enemy were perfectly 
unconscious of what was going on upon the hill, he 
returned to the works, and a little before daybreak called 
in the patrolling party. • 

So spiritedly, though silently, hqd the labour been 
carried on, that by morning % strong redoubt was thrown 
up as a main work, flanked on the left by a breastwork, 
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partly cannon-proof, extending down the crest of Breed’s 
Hill to, a piece of marshy ground called the Slough, To sup- 
port i the right of the redoubt, some troops were thrown into 
the village of Charlestown, at the southern foot of the hill. 
The great object of Prescott’s solicitude was now attained, 
a sufficient bulwark to screen^ his men before they should 
be discovered; for he doubted the possibility of keeping 
raw recruits to their post, if openly exposed to the fire of 
artillery, and the attack of disciplined trtfops. 

At dawn of day, the Americans at work were espied by 
tho sailors on board of the ships of war, and the alarm was 
given. Tho captain of the Lively, the nearest ship, with- 
out waiting for orders, put a spring upon her cable, and 
bringing her guns to bear, opened a fire upon tho hill. 
The other ships and a floating battery followed LiB example. 
Their shot did no mischief to the works, but one man, 
among a number who had incautiously ventured outside, 
was killed. A subaltern reported his death to Colonel 
Prescott, and asked what was to be done. “ Bury him,” 
was the reply. The chaplain gathered some of his military 
flock around him, and was proceeding to perform suitable 
obsequies over the “first martyr,” but Prescott ordered 
that the men shSuld disperse to their work, and the 
deceased!’ be buried immediately. It seemed shocking to 
men accustomed to the funeral solemnities of peaceful life 
to bury a man without prayers, but Prescott saw that the 
sight of this man suddenly shot down had agitated the 
nerves of his comrades, unaccustomed to scenes of war. 
Somo of them, in fact, quietly left the hill, and did not re- 
turn to it. • 

To inspire confidence by example, Prescott now mounted 
the parapet, and walked leisurely about, inspecting the 
works, giving directions, and talking cheerfully with the 
men. In a little while they got over their dread of camion- 
balls^ and some even made them a subject of joke, or rather 
bravado ; a species of sham courage occasionally manifested 
by young soldiers, bui never by veterans. 

The cannonading roused the town of Boston. General 
Gage could scarcely 0 believe his eyes when lie beheld on the 
opposite hill a fortification foil of men, which had sprung 
up in the oourse of the night. As he reconnoitred it 
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through a glass from Copp’s Hill, the tall figure of Prescott, 
in military garb, walking the parapet, caught his eye. 
“Who is 'that officer who appears in command?” asked he. 
The question was answered by Counsellor Willard, Pres- 
cott’s brother-in-law, who was at hand, and recognized his 
relative, “Will he light?” demanded Oago, quickly. 
“Yes, sir; her is an old solcfier, and will fight to the last 
drop of blood; but L cannot answer for his men.” 

“ The works nftist be earned! ” exclaimed Gage. 

He called a council of wain * The Americans might 
intend to cannonade Boston from this new fortification ; it 
was unanimously resolved to dislodge them. How was 
this to be done? A majority of the council, including 
Clinton and Grant, advised that a force should be landed 
on Charlestown N*eck, under the protection of their 
batteries, so as to attack the Americans in rear, and cut off 
their retreat. General Gage objected that it would place 
his troops between two armies ; one at Cambridge, superior 
in numbers, the other on the heights, strongly fortified. 
He was for landing in front of the works, and pushing 
directly up the hill ; a plan adopted through a confidence 
that raw militia would never stand their ground against 
the assault of veteran troops ; another* instance of under- 
valuing the American spirit, which was to cost the enemy 
a lamentable loss of life. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Battle of Bunker's Hiijl. 

« 

The sound of drum arid trumpet, the clatter of hoofs, the 
rattling of gun-carriages, and all the other military din ai^d 
bustle in the streets of Boston, so&i apprised the Americans 
on their rudely fortified height of 09 impending attack. 
They.were ill fitted to withstand it, being jaded by the 
night’s labour and want of sleep; hungry and thirsty, 
having brought but scanty supplies* and oppressed by the 
heat of the weather. Prescott sent repeated messages to 
General Waneb asking reinforcements and provisions. 
Putnam seconded the request in person , 9 urging the exigen 
eies of the cose. Ward hesitated. He feared to Veaken 
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his main body at Cambridge, as his military stores were 
deposited there, and it might have to snstain the principal 
attack. At length, having taken advice of the council oi 
safety, he issued orders for Colonels Stark and Bead, then 
at Medford, to march r to the relief of Prescott with theii 
New Hampshire regiments. The orders reached Mjedford 
about eleven o’clock. Ammunition was distributed in all 
haste ; two flints, a gill of powder, and fifteen balls to each 
man. The balls had to be suited to the different calibres 
of the guns ; the powder r tQ be carried in powder-horns, or 
loose in the pocket, for there were no cartridges prepared. 
It was the rude turn out of yeoman soldiery destitute of 
regular accoutrements. 

In the mean while, the Americans on Breed’s Hill were 
sustaining the fire from the ships, and from th<^ battery on 
Copp’s Hill, which opened upon them about ten o’clock. 
They returned an occasional shot from one comer of the 
redoubt, without much harm to the enemy, and continued 
strengthening their position until about 11 o’clock, when 
they ceased to work, piled their intrenching tools in the 
rear, and looked out anxiously and impatiently for the 
anticipated reinforcements and supplios. 

About this time General Putnam, who had been to head- 
quarters, o arrived at the redoubt on horseback. Some 
words passed between him and Prescott with regard to the 
intrenching tools, which have been variously reported. 
The most probable version is, that he urged to have them 
* taken from their present place, where they might fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and carried to Bunker’s Hill, to 
be employed in throwing up a redoubt, which was part of 
the original plan, and which wohld be very important 
fjhould the troops be obliged to retreat from Breed’s Hill. 
To this Prescott demurred that those employed to convey 
them, and who we^e already jadod with toil, might not 
return to his redoubt. A large part of the tools, were 
ultimately carried to Bunker’s Hill, and a breastwork 
commenced by order of General Putnpm. The importance 
of such a work was afterwards made apparent. 

About noon 4;he Americans descried twenty-eight barges 
crossing from Boston in parallel lines. They contained a 
large detachment of grenadiers, rangers, and light infantry, 
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admirably equippod, and commanded by Major-general 
Howe. They made a splendid and formidable appearance 
with their scarlet uniforms, and tne sun flashing upon 
muskets and bayonets, and brass field-pieces. A Heavy 
fire from the ships and batteries ‘covered their advance, 
but nq attempt was matte to oppose them, and they landed 
about 1 o’clock at Moulton^ Point, a little to the north of , 
Breed’s Hill. 

Here General* Howe made a pause. On reconnoitering 
the works from this point, the .Americans appeared to be 
much more strongly posted than he had imagined. He 
descried troops also hastening to their assistance. These 
woro the New Hampshire troops, led on by Starfc. Howe 
immediately sent over to General Gage for more forces, 
and a supply of cannon-balls ; those brought by him being 
found, through some egregious oversight, too large for the 
ordnance. While awaiting their arrival, refreshments wore 
served out to the troops, with “ grog,” by the bucketful ; 
and tantalizing it was, to the hungry and thirsty pro- 
vincials, to look down from their ramparts of earth, and 
see their invaders seated in groups upon the grass eating 
and drinking, and preparing themselves by a hearty meal 
for the coming encounter. Their only consolation was 
to take advantage of the delay, while the enymy were 
carousing to strengthen their position. The breastwork on 
the left of the redoubt extended to what was called the 
Slough, but beyond this, the ridge of the hill, and the 
slope towards Mystio River, were undefended, leaving a. 
pass by which the enemy might turn the left flank of the 
position, and seize upon Bynker’s Hilf. Putnam ordered 
his chosen officer, Captain Knowlton, to cover this pass 
with the Connecticut troops under his command. A novel 
kind of rampart, savouring of ratal device, was suggested 
by the rustic general. About six huiylred feet in the rear • 
of the redoubt, and about one hundred feet to the left of 
the breastwork, was a post and rail-fence, set in a low 
foot-wall of stone, and extending down to Mystic River. 
The posts and rails of another fence were hazily pulled 
up, and set a4#w feet in behind this, ynd the intermediate 
space was filled up with ne^mown hay from the adjacent 
meadows. This double fence, it will be found, preftred an 
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important protection to the redoubt, although there still 
remained an unprotected interval of about seven hundred 
feet. c 

While Knowlton and. his men Wbre putting up this fence, 
Putnam proceeded with, other of his troops to throw up 
the work on Bunker’s Hill, despatching his son, Captain 
Putnam, on horseback, to hurry up the remainder of his 
men from Cambridge. By this time his compeer in French 
and Indian warfare, the veteran Stark, made his appear- 
ance with the New Hampshire troops, five hundred strong. 
Ho had grown cool and wary with age, and his march 
from Medford, a distance of five or six miles, had been in 
character/ He led his men at a moderate pace to bring them 
into action fresh and vigorous. In crossing the Neck, 
which was enfiladed by the enemy’s Ships and batteries. 
Captain Dearborn, who was by his side, suggested a quick 
step. The veteran shook his head: “One fresh man in 
action is worth ten tired ones,” replied he, and marched 
steadily on. 

Putnam detained some of Stark’s men to aid in throwing 
up the works on Bunker’s Hill, and directed him to rein- 
force Knowlton with the rest. Stark made a short speech 
to his men noW that they were likely to have warm work. 
He then pushed on, and did good service that day at the 
rustic bulwark. 

About two o’clock, Warren arrived on the heights, ready 
to engage in their perilous defence, although he had op- 
* posed the scheme of their occupation. He had recently 
been elected a major-general, but had not received his 
commission ; like romeroy, ha came to serve in the ranks 
with a musket on his shoulder. Putnam offered him the 
command at the fence ; he declined it, and merely asked 
where he 1 could be of most service as a volunteer. Putnam 
pointed to the redoubt, observing there he would be under 
covers “ Don’t think I seek a place of safety,” replied 
Warren, quickly ; “where will the attack be hottest?” 
Putnam still pointed* to the redoubt. “That is the 
enemy’s object ; if that can be maintained, the day is ours.” 

Warren watf cheered by the troops as ^ entered the 
redoubt. Colonel *Prescx>tt tendered him the command. 
He again declined. “ I have come to serve only as a 
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volunteer, and shall be happy to learn from a soldier of 
your experience.” Such were the noble spirits assembled 
on these perilous heights^ * # 

The British now prepared for a general assault. An easy 
victory was anticipate^ ; the main thought was, how to 
make *it most effectual. TJhe left wing, commanded by 
General Pigof, was to mount the hill and force the redoubt, • 
while General Howe, with the right wing, was to push on 
between the fort and Mystio River# turn the left flank of 
thS Americans, and cut off thoil* retreat. 

General Pigot, accordingly, advanced up the hill under 
cover of a fire from field-pieces and howitzers planted on a 
small height near the landing-place on Moulton’s Point. 
His troops commenced a discharge of musketry while yet 
at a long ^distance from the redoubts. The Americans 
within the works, obedient to strict command, retained 
their fire until the enemy were within thirty or forty paces, 
when they opened upon them with a tremendous volley. 
Being all marksmen, accustomed to take deliberate aim, 
the slaughter was immense, and especially fatal to officers. 
The assailants fell back in some confusion; but, rallied 
on by their officers, advanced within pistol shot. Another 
volley, more effective than the first,® made them again 
recoil. To add to their confusion, they were gftllod by a 
flanking fire from the handful of provincials posted in 
Charlestown. Shocked at the carnage, and seeing the con- 
fusion of his troops, General Pigot was urged to give tho 
word for a retreat. • 

In the meanwhile, General IIowo, jvith the left wing, 
advanced along Mystic River towards the fence where 
Stark, Read, and Knowlton were stationed, thinking to 
carry this slight breastwork wiiji ease, and so get in the 
rear of the fortress. His artillery proved of little avail, t 
being stopped by a swampy piece if ground, while his 
* columns suffered from two or three field-pieces witlf which 
| Putnam had fortified the fence. Howe’s men kept up a fire 
j of musketry as they advanced ; but, not taking aim, their 
j shot passed over the heads of the Americans. • The latter 
! had received^tfie same orders with those in the redoubt, not 
to fire until the enemy should* be within thirty paces. 

\ Borne t few transgressed the command. Putnam rode up 
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and swore be would cut down the next man that fired con- 
trary to orders. When the British arrived within the 
stated distance a sheeted fire opened upon them from rifles, 
muskets, and fowling-pieces, all levelled with deadly aim. 
The carnage, as in the other instance, was horrible. The 
British were thrown into confusion and fojl back; some 
even retreated to the boats. 

There was a general pause on the pa^rt of" the British. 
The American officers availed themselves of it to prepare 
for another attack, which® must soon bo made. Prescott 
mingled among his men in the redoubt, who were all in 
high spirits at the severe check they had given “ the re- 
gulars.” * He praised them for their stedfastness in main- 
taining their post, and their good conduct in reserving 
their fire until the word of command, and exhorted them 
to do the same in the next attack. 

Putnam rode about Bunker’s Hill and its skirts, to rally 
and bring on reinforcements which had been checked or scat- 
tered in crossing Charlestown Neck by the raking fire from 
the ships and batteries. Before many could be brought to 
the scene of action the British had commenced their second 
attack. They agaiji ascended the hill to storm the redoubt ; 
their advance was covered as before by discharges of 
artillery . 41 Charlestown, which had annoyed them on their 
first attack by a flanking fire, was in flames, by shells 
thrown from Copp’s Hill, and by marines from the ships. 
Being built of wood, the place was soon wrapped in a 
general conflagration. The thunder of artillery from bat- 
teries and ships, the bursting of bomb-shells ; the sharp 
discharges of musketry ; the shouts and yells of the com- 
batants; the crash of burning buildings, and the dense 
volumes ^of smoke, which obscured the summer sun, all 
formed a tremendous spectacle. u Sure I am,” said Bur- 
goynejn one of his fetters, — “ Sure I am nothing ever has 
or ever can be more dreadfully terrible than what was to 
be seen or heard at this, time. The most incessant discharge 
of guns that ever was heard by mortal ears.” 

The American troops, although unused t<\j<var, stood un- 
dismayed amidst a sdene 0 where it was bursting upon them 
with all its horrors. Reserving their fire as before, until 
tbs enemy was close at hand, they again poured, forth 
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repeated volleys with the fatal aim of sharpshooters. The 
British stood the first shpck, and continued to advance; 
but the incessant strearp of fire staggered them. «Their 
officers remonstrated, threatened, and even attempted to 
goad them on with thqir swords, but the havoc was too 
deadly; who^e ranks were* mowed down; many of the 
officers were either slain or wounded, and among them 
several of the staff of General Howe. The troops again 
gave way and retreated down the JiiM. 

All this passed under the eye* of thousands of spectators 
of both sexes and all ages, watching from*afar every turn 
of a battle in which the lives of those most dear to them 
were at hazard. The British soldiery in Boston gazed 
with astonishment ^tnd almost incredulity at the resolute 
and protracted stand of raw militia whom they had been 
taught to despise, and at the havoc made among their own 
veteran troops. Every convoy of wounded brought over 
to the town increased their consternation, and General 
Clinton, who had watched the action from Copp’s Hill, 
embarking in a boat, hurried over as a volunteer, taking 
with him reinforcements. 

A third attack was now determined on, though some of 
Howe’s officers remonstrated, declaring it would be down- 
right butchery. A different plan was adopted.* Instead 
of advancing in front of the redoubt, it was to be taken in 
flank on the left, where the open space between the breast- 
work and the fortified fence presented a weak point. It 
having been accidentally discovered that the ammunition * 
of the Americans was nearly expended ^preparations wore 
made to carry the works at the point of the bayonet; and 
the soldiery threw off their knapsacks, and some even 
their coats, to be more light for action. • 

General Howe, with the main body, now maefo a feint i 
of attacking the fortified fence ; but while a part of his 
force was thus engaged, the rest brought some of the* field- 
pieces. to enfilade the breastwork on Jhe left of the redoubt. 

A raking fire* soon drove the Americans out of this exposed 
place into the enclosure. Much damage, top, wSs done in 
the latter by balls which entered the s&ljyport. 

The troops were now led oh to ‘assail the works > those 
who flinched were, as before, goaded on by the swords of 
the officers. The Americans again reserved their fire unti* 
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their assailants were close at hand, and then made a mur 
derous volley, by which several officers were laid low, and 
General Howe himself was wounded in the foot., The 
British soldiery this time likewise reserved their fire and 
rushed on with fixed bayonet. # Cl inton and Pigot had 
reached the southern and eastern sides of the redoubt, and 
it was now assailed on three sides at once. Prescott 
ordered those who had no bayonets to retire to the back 
part of the redoubt * nd.fire on the enemy as they showed 
themselves on the parapet. The first who mounted ex- 
claimed in triumph, “ The day is ours !” He was instantly 
shot down, and so were several others who mounted about 
the same" time. The Americans, however, had fired their 
last round, their ammunition was exhausted; and now 
succeeded a dosperate and deadly struggle, hsnd to hand, 
with bayonets, stones, and the stocks of their muskets. 
At length, as the British continued to pour in, Prescott 
gave the order to retreat. His men had to cut their way 
through two divisions of the enemy who were getting in 
rear of the redoubt, and they received a destructive volley 
from those who had formed on the captured works. By 
that volley fell the patriot Warren, who had distinguished 
himself throughout the action. He was among the last to 
leave the redoubt, and had scarce done so when he was 
shot through the head with a musket-ball, and fell dead on 
the spot. 

While the Americans were thus slowly dislodged from 
the redoubt, Stark, Read, and Knowlton maintained their 
ground at the fogtified fence; which, indeed, had been 
nobly defended throughout the action. Pomeroy distin- 
guished himself here by his sharpshooting until his musket 
•was shattered by a bal|. The resistance at this hastily 
constructed work was kept up after the troops in the re- 
doubt had given Way, and until Colonel Prescott had left 
the hill ; thus defeating General Howe’s design of cutting 
off the retreat of the main body ; which would have pro- 
duced a scene of direful confusion and slaughter. Having 
effected their purpose, the brave associates at the fence 
abandoned their weak outpost, retiring Howly, and dis- 
puting the ground inch L by inch, with a regularity remark- 
able in troops many of whom had never, before been in 
notion. 
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The main retreat was across Bunker’s Hill, where Put- 
nam had # endeavoured to throw up a bieastwork. The 
veteran, sword in hand, ro3e to the rear of the retreating 
troops, regardless of the* balls whittling about him. His 
only thought was to rally them at the unfinished works. 
“ Halt*! make a stand here !” .cried he, “ we can check them 
yet. In God’S name, form and give them one shot more.” 

Pomeroy, -wielding his shattered musket as a truncheon, 
seconded him in* his efforts to staji the torrent. It was 
impossible, however, to bring tbe ’troops to a stand. They 
continued on down the hill to the Neck and across it to 
Cambridge, exposed to a raking fire from the ships and 
batteries, and only protected by a single piece of ordnance. 
The British were too exhausted to pursue them; they 
contented ihemselvSs with taking possession of Bunker’s 
Hill, were reinforced from Boston, and threw up additional 
works during the night. 

We have collected the preceding facts from various 
sources, examining them carefully, and endeavouring to 
arrange them with scrupulous fidelity. We may appear 
to have been more minute in the account of the battle 
than the number of troops engaged would warrant ; but it 
was one of the most momentous conflicts in our revolu- 
tionary history. It was the first regular battlo»be tween 
the British and the Americans, and most eventful in its 
consequences. The former had gained the ground for 
which they contended; but, if a victory, it was. more 
disastrous and humiliating to them than an ordinary de- 
feat. They had ridiculed and despise^ their enemy, re- 
presenting them as dastardly and inefficient: yet here 
their best troops, led* on by experienced officers, had 
repeatedly been repulsed by ap inferior force of that 
enemy, — mere yeomanry, — from works thrown ^ip in a 
single night, and had suffered a loss rarely paralleled in 
battle with the most veteran soldiery; for, according to 
their own returns, their killed and wounded, out of a 
detachment of Jwo thousand men, alnounted to one thou- 
sand and fifty-fbur, and a large proportion of them officers. 
The loss of tJfc? Americans did not exceed *four hundred 
and fifty. • * # 

To the latter this defeat, if defeat it might be calle’d, had 
• z 
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the effect of a triumph. It gave them confidence in them- 
selves and consequence in the eyes of their enemies. They 
had# proved to themselves ancf f to others that they could 
measure weapons with the disciplined soldiers of Europe, 
and inflict the most harm in the conflict. 

Among the British officers slain was Major Pitcaime, 
who, at Lexington, had shed the first blood in the Revo- 
lutionary war. 

In the death of Warden the Americans had to lament 
tho loss of a distinguished patriot and a most estimable 
man. It was deplored as a public calamity. His friend 
Elbridge Gerry had endeavoured to dissuade him from 
risking his life in this perilous conflict. “ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori,” replied Warren, as if ho had foreseen 
his fate — a fate to be envied by those ambitious of an 
honourable fame. He was one of the first who fell in the 
glorious cause of his country, and his name has become 
consecrated in its history. 

There has been much discussion of the relative merits of 
the American officers engaged in this affair— a difficult 
question whore no one appears to have had the general 
command. Prescott conducted the troops in the night 
enterprise ; he superintended the building of the redoubt, 
and defended it throughout the battle; his name, there- 
fore, will ever shine most conspicuous, and deservedly so, 
on this bright page of our Revolutionary history. 

Putnam, also, was a leading spirit throughout the affair ; 
one of the first to prompt and of the last to maintain it. 
Ho appears to have been active and efficient at every 
point ; sometimes fortifying, sometimes hurrying up rein- 
forcements; inspiriting the men by his presenoe while 
•'they were able to maintain their ground, and fighting 
gallantly at the outpost to cover their retreat. The brave 
old man, riding about in the heat of the action, on this 
sultfy day, “with a hanger belted across his brawny 
shoulders, over a waistcoat without sleeves,” has been 
sneered at by a contemporary, “as much fitter to head a 
band of ^sickle-men or ditchers than musketeers.” But 
this very description illustrates his character, and iden- 
tifies him with the times b and the service. A yeoman 
warrior fresh from the plough, in the garb of ruraj labour? 
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a patriot brave and generous, but rough and ready, who 
thought not of himself in tijne of danger, but was ready to 
serve in any way, and to# sacrifice official rank and Self- 
glorification to the good of the cause. He was eminently 
a soldier for the occasion. His name has long been a 
favourite one yith young and old ; one of the talismanic 
names of the Revolution, the very mention of which is like 
the sound of a trumpet. Such names are the precious 
jewels of our history, to bo garnered up among the trea- 
sures of the nation, and kept immaculate from the tarnish- 
ing breath of the cynic and the doubter. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

• 

Departure froA Philadelphia — Anecdotes of General Schuyler — of Lee 
— -Tidings of Bunker Hill — Military Councils — Population of New 
York — The Johnson Family — Governor Tryon — Arrival at New 
York — Military Instructions to Schuyler — Arrival at the Camp. 

In a preceding chapter we left Washington preparing to 
depart from Philadelphia for the army before Boston. He 
set out on horseback on the 21st of June, having for 
military companions of his journey Major-generals Lee 
and Schuyler, and being accompanied for a distance by 
several private friends. As an escort he had a “ gentleman 
troop” of Philadelphia, commanded by Captain Markoe , 
the whole formed a brilliant cavalcade. 

General Schuyler was a man eminently calculated to 
sympathize with Washington in all his patriotic views and 
feelings, and became one of his most faithful coadjutors. 
Sprung from one of the earlie&t and most respectable Dutch 
families which colonized New York, ail his interests and 
affections were identified with the country. He had* 
received a good education ; applied himself at an early age 
to the exact sciences, and became Versed in finance, 
military engineering, and political economy. He was one 
of those native-born soldiers who ha£ acquired experience 
in that American school of arms, the old French war. 
When but twejfcy-two years of age he cpmmanded a 
company of New York levies undej Sif William Johnson, 
of Mohawk renown, which gaVe him an early opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the Indian tribes, their 

z 2 
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Country and their policy. In 1758 he was in Abercrombie’s 
expedition against Tlconderog^, accompanying Lord Vis- 
count Howe as chief of the copimissariat department ; a 
post well qualified to <* give him experience in the business 
part of war. When that gallant young nobleman fell on 
the banks of Lako George, Schuyler conveyed his* corpse 1 
back to Albany and attended to his honourable obsequies. 
Since the close of the French war he had served his 
country in various civil r stations, and been one of the most 
zealous and eloquent vindicators of colonial rights. He 
was one of the “glorious minority” of the New York 
General Assembly; George Clinton, Colonel Woodhull, 
Colonel Thilip Livingston, and others ; who, when that 
body was timid and wavering, battled nobly against 
British influence and oppression. His last statid had been 
recently as a delegate to Congress, where he had served 
with Washington on the committee to prepare rules and 
regulations for the army, and where the latter had wit- 
nessed his judgment, activity, practical science, and sincere 
devotion to the cause. 

Many things concurred to produce perfeot harmony of 
operation between these distinguished men. They were 
nearly of the same age, Schuyler being one year the 
youngest. Both were men of agricultural, as well as 
military tastes. Both were men of property, living at 
their ease in little rural paradises; Washington on the 
grove-clad heights of Mount Vernon, Schuyler on the 
pastoral banks of the upper Hudson, where he had a noble 
estate at Saratoga, inherited from an uncle ; and the old 
family mansion, near the city of Albany, half hid among 
ancestral trees. Yet both were exiling themselves from 
•these happy abodes, anetputting life and fortune at hazard 
in the service of their country. 

Schuyler and Lee had early military recollections to 
draw them together. Both had served under Abercrombie 
in the expedition against Ticonderoga. There was some 
part of Lee’s conduct in that expedition. which both he 
and Schdylor might deem it expedient at^this moment to 
forget. Lee was at? that time a young captain, naturally 
presumptuous, and flushed VPith the arrogance of military 
(jower. On his march along the banks of the Hudson, he 
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acted as if in a conquered country ; impressing horses and 
oxen, and seizing upon supplies, without exhibiting any 
proper warrant. It was 'enough for him, “they avere 
necessary for the service of his troops.” Should any one 
question his right, the reply was a volley of execrations. 

Among those who experienced this soldierly treatment 
was Mrs. ScffUyler, the aunt of the general; a lady of 
aristocratical station, revered throughout her neighbour- 
hood. Her cattffi were impressed, herself insulted. She 
had her revenge. After the unfortunate affair at Ticon* 
deroga, a number of the wounded were brought down 
along the Hudson to the Schuyler mansion. Lee was among 
the number. The high-minded mistress of the house never 
alluded to his past conduct. He was received like his 
brother officers witfi the kindest sympathy. Sheets, and 
table-cloths were tom up to serve as bandages. Every 
thing was done to alleviate their sufferings. Lee’s cynic 
heart was conquered. “ He swore in his vehement manner 
that he was sure there would be a place reserved for Mrs, 
Schuyler in heaven, though no other woman should be 
there, and that he should wish for nothing better than to 
share her final destiny.” 1 

Seventeen years had since elapsed, &nd Lee and the 
nephew of Mrs. Schuyler were again allied in •military 
service, but under a different banner ; and recollections of 
past times must have given peculiar interest to their present 
intercourse. In fact, the journey of Washington with his 
associate generals, experienced like him in the wild ex- 
peditions of the old French war, was 9 revival of early 
campaigning feelings. % • • 

They had scarcely proceeded twenty miles from Phila- 
delphia when they were met by g, courier, spurring with? 
all speed, bearing despatches from the army to febngress, 
communicating tidings of the battle sof Bunker’s Hill. 
Washington eagerly inquired particulars; above all,* how 
acted the militia? When told that they stood their ground 
bravely; sustained the enemy’s fire*— reserved their own 
until at close quarters, and then delivered it with deadly 
effect; it seemtiu as if a weight of doubt and solicitude were 

1 Memoirs of an American Lady •(Mrs, Grant, of Laggan,' »ol. ii., 
chap. ix. 
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lifted from his heart. “ The liberties of the country are 
safe !” exclaimed he. < 

Tfye news of the battle of Buiiker's Hill had startled the 
whole country ; and tl\is clattering cavalcade, escorting the 
oommander-in-chief to the army, was the gaze and wonder 
of every town and village. . , 

The journey may be said to have been a cofitinual council 
of war between Washington and the two generals. Even 
the contrast in character of the two latter Inade them regard 
questions from different «■ points of view. Schuyler, a 
warm-hearted patriot, with everything staked on the cause ; 
Lee, a soldier of fortune, indifferent to the ties of home 
and country, drawing his sword without enthusiasm ; more 
through resentment against a government which had dis- 
appointed him, than zeal for liberty or' for colonial rights. 

One of the most frequent subjects of conversation was 
the province of New York. Its power and position ren- 
dered it the great, link of the confederacy ; what measures 
were necessary for its defence, and most calculated to 
secure its adherence to the cause ? A lingering attachment 
to the crown, kept up by the influence of British merchants, 
and military and civil functionaries in royal pay, had 
rendered it slow i& coming into the colonial compact ; and 
it was only on the contemptuous dismissal of their state- 
ment of grievances, unheard, that its people had thrown off 
their allegiance, as much in sorrow as in anger. 

No person was better fitted to give an account of the 
interior of New York than General Schuyler; and the 
hawk-eyed Lee (Juring a recent sojourn had made its 
capital somewhat of a study y but there was much yet for 
both of them to learn. 

, The population of New York was more varied in its 
elements,* than that of almost any other of the provinces, 
and had to he cautiously studied. The New Yorkers were 
of a 'mixed origin, and stamped with the peculiarities of 
their respective ancestors. The descendants of the old 
Dutch and Huguenolf families, the earliest settlers, were 
still among the soundest and best of the population. They 
inherited the 'love of liberty, civil and religious, of their 
forefathers, and were 'those, who stood foremost in the 
present struggle for popular rights. Such were the Jays, 
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the Bensons, the Beekmans, the Hoffmans, the Van Homes, 
the Roosevelts the Duyckinks, the Pintards, the Yateses, 
And others whose names figure in the patriotic documents 
of the day. Some of the^n, doubtless, cherished a remem- 
brance of the time when their forefathers were lords of the 
land, and felt an innate "propensity to join in resistance to 
the government by which their supremacy had been over- 
turned. A great proportion of the more modem families, 
dating from tbe # downfall of the £>utch government in 
1664, were English and Scotch,’ and among these were 
many loyal adherents to the crown. Then there was a 
mixture of the whole, produced by the intermarriages of 
upwards of a century, which partook of every •shade of 
character and sentiment. The operations of foreign com- 
merce, andi the regular communications with the mother 
country through packets and ships of war, kept these 
elements in constant action, and contributed to produce 
that mercurial temperament, that fondness for excitement, 
and proneness to pleasure, which distinguished them from 
their neighbours on either side — the austere Puritans of 
New England, and the quiet “ Friends” of Pennsylvania. 

There was a powor, too, of a formidable kind within the 
interior of the province, which was an object of much 
solicitude. This was the “ Johnson Family.” AVe have 
repeatedly had occasion to speak of Sir William Johnson, 
his majesty’s general agent for Indian affairs, of his great 
wealth, and his almost sovereign sway over the Six Na- 
tions. He had originally received that appointment « 
through the influence of the Schuyler fajnily. Both Gene- 
rals Schuyler and Lee, # when young men, had campaigned 
with him ; and it was among the Mohawk warriors, who 
rallied under his standard, that Lee had beheld his vaunted 
models of good-breeding. * «► 

In the recent difficulties between the*crown and colonies, 
Sir William had naturally been in favour of the govern- 
ment which had enriched and honoured him, but he had 
viewed with deep concern the act£ of Parliament ^hich 
were goading the colonists to armed resistance. In the 
height of hiisTsClicitude, he received, despatches ordering 
him, in case of hostilities, to enlist? the Indians in the cause 
of government. To the agitation of feelings produced by 
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these orders many have attributed a stroke of apoplexy, of 
which he died, on the 11th of July, 1774, about a year 
before the time of which we are l treattng. 

His son and heir, Si$ John Johnson, and his sons-in-law. 
Colonel Guy Johnson and Colonel Claus, felt none of the 
reluctance of Sir William to .use harsh measures in support 
of royalty. They lived in a degree of rude Veudal style in 
stone mansions capable of defence, situated on the Mohawk 
River and in its vicinity ; they had mahy Scottish High- 
landers for tenants ; and among their adherents were violent 
men, such as the Butlers of Tryon county, and Brant, the 
Mohawk sachem, since famous in Indian warfare. They 
had recently gone about with armed retainers, overawing 
and breaking up patriotic assemblages, and it was known 
they could at any time bring a force of warriors in the 
field. 

Recent accounts stated that Sir John was fortifying the 
old family hall at Johnstown with swivels, and had a hun- 
dred and fifty Roman Catholic Highlanders quartered in 
and about it, all armed and ready to obey his orders. 

Colonel Guy Johnson, however, was the most active and 
zealous of the family. Pretending to apprehend a design 
on the part of the New England people to surprise and carry 
him off, <he fortified his stone mansion on the Mohawk, 
called Guy’s Park, and assembled there a part of his militia 
regiment, and other of his adherents, to the number of five 
hundred. He held a great Indian council there, likewise, 
in which the chiefs of the Six Nations recalled the friend- 
ship and good doe<js of the late Sir William Johnson, and 
avowed their determination to- stand by and defend every 
branch of his family. 

. As yet it was uncertain whether Colonel Guy really in- 
tended to take an open part in the appeal to arms. Should 
he do so, he would carry with him a great force of the 
native tribes, and might almost domineer over the frontier. 

Tryon, the governor of New York, was at present absent 
in England, having been called home by ,the ministry to 
give an account of the affairs of the province, and to receive 
instructions for its management. He wasVtory in heart, 
and had been a zealous opponent of all colonial movements, 
and his talents and address gave him great influence over 
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an important part of the community. Should ho letum 
with hostile instructions, and should he and the Johnsons 
co-operate, the one controlling the bay and harbour o&New 
York and the waters of tne Hudson by means of ships and 
land forces; the others overrunning the valley of the 
Mohawk and the regions’beyond Albany with savage hordes, 
this great central province might be wrested from the con- 
federacy. and all intercourse broken off between the eastern 
and southern colonies. , • . 

All these circumstances and considerations, many of 
which came under discussion in the course of this military 
journey, rendered the command of New York a post of espe- 
cial trust and importance, and determined Washington to 
confide it to General Schuyler. He was peculiarly fitted for 
it by his military talents, his intimate knowledge of the 
province and its concerns, especially what related to the 
upper parts of it, and his experience in Indian affairs. 

At Newark, in the Jerseys, Washington was met on the 
25th by a committee of the provincial Congress, sent to 
conduct him to the city. The Congress was in a per- 
plexity, It had in a manner usurpod and exercised the 
powers of Governor Tryon during his absence, while at the 
same time it professed allegiance to the* crown which had 
appointed him. He was now in the harbour, juilfc arrived 
from England, and hourly expected to land, Washington, too, 
was approaching. How were these double claims to cere- 
monious respect happening at the same time to be managed ? 

In this dilemma a regiment of militia was turned out, - 
and the dolonel instructed to pay military honours to which- 
ever of the distinguished functionaries should first arrive. 
Washington was earlier than the governor by several hours, 
and received those honours. Pet$r Van Burgh Livingston*, 
president of the New York Congress, next delivered a 
congratulatory address, the latter part of which evinces the 
cautious reserve with which, in these revolutionary times, 
military power was intrusted to an jndividual: — 

“ Confiding ip you, sir, and in the worthy generals imme 
diately under jrour command, we have the moslf flattering 
hopes of success in the glorious struggle for American 
liberty, and the fullest assurances that whenever this {important 
contest shall he decided by that fondest wish of each American sod , 
an accommrdatim with our mother country , you will cheerfully re - 
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sign the important deposit committed into your hands } and reassume 
the character of our worthiest citizen .” 

The following was Washingtoh’s reply, in behalf of him- 
self and his generals, to this part f of the address : — 

“ As to the fatal, but necessary operations of war, when 
we assumed the soldier, we did noi lay aside the citizen ; 
and we shall most sincerely rejoice with you'm that happy 
hour, when the establishment of American liberty on the 
most firm and solid foundations, shall endble us to return 
to our private stations, in the bosom of a free, peaceful, and 
happy country.” 

The landing of Governor Tryon took place about eight 
o’clock in' the evening. The military honours were repeated, 
he was received with great respect by the mayor and com- 
mon council, and transports of loyalty "by thoserdevoted to 
the crown. It was unknown what instructions he had 
received from the ministry, but it was rumoured that a 
large force would soon arrive from England, subject to his 
directions. At this very moment a ship of war, the Asia, 
lay anchored opposite tho city ; its grim batteries bearing 
upon it, greatly to the disquiet of the faint-hearted among 
its inhabitants, 

In this situation* of affairs Washington was happy to leave 
such an efficient person as General Schuyler in command of 
the place. According to his instructions, the latter was to 
make returns once a month, and oftener, should circum- 
stances require it, to Washington, as commander-in-chief, 

1 and to the Continental Congress, of the forces under him, 
and the state of ^is supplies ; and to send the* earliest 
advices of all events of importance. He was to keep a wary 
eye on Colonel Guy Johnson, and to counteract any pre- 
judicial influence he might exercise over the Indians. 
With respect to Governor Tryon, Washington hinted at a 
bold and decided line of conduct. “ If forcible measures 
are judged neoessary respecting the person of the governor, 
I should have no difficulty in ordering them, if title Conti- 
nental Congress were not sitting ; but as that is the case, 
and the seising of a governor quite a new thing , I must refer you 
to that body for direction.” * 1 

Had Congress thought proper to direct such a measure, 
Schuyler certainly would have been the man to execute it. 

At New York, Washington had learned all the details of 
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the battle of Bunker’s Hill ; they quickened his impatienoe 
to arrive # at the camp. He departed^ therefore, on the 26th, 
accompanied by General Eee, and escorted, as far as Kings- 
bridge, the termination of New York Island, by Markoe’s 
Philadelphia light horse, and several companies of militia. 

In the mean time tfie provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, thcif in session at Watertown, had made arrange- • 
ments for the expected arrival of Washington. The students 
of Harvard College having returned diome on the breaking 
out of hostilities, the house of the president of that institu- 
tion, at Cambridge, had been fitted up as head-quarters for 
the commander-in-chief and a temporary residence of Leo. 
The Congress had likewise sent on a deputation Adiich met 
Washington at Springfield, on the frontiers of the province, 
and provided escofts and accommodations for him along 
the road. Thus honourably attended from town to town, 
and escorted by volunteer companies and cavalcades of 
gentlemen, he arrived at Watertown on the 2nd of July, 
where he was greeted by Congress with a congratulatory 
address, in which, however, was frankly stated the undisci- 
plined state of the anny he was summoned to command. 
An address of cordial welcomo was likewise made to 
General Lee. # 

The ceremony over, Washington was again in fhe saddle, 
and escorted by a troop of light horse and a cavalcade of 
citizens, proceeded to the head-quarters provided for him 
at Cambridge, three miles distant. As he entered the con- 
fines of the camp the shouts of the multHude and the* 
thundering of artillery gave note to the^nemy beleaguered 
in Boston of his arrival^ • • 

His military reputation had preceded him and excited 
great expectations. They werq not disappointed. His 
personal appearance, notwithstanding the dust ^>f travel, , 
was calculated to captivate the publite eye. As he rode 
through the camp, amidst a throng of officers, he w&s the 
admiration of the soldiery and of a cprious throng collected 
from the surrounding country. Happy was the country- 
man who could get a full view of him to parr£ home an 
account of it to his neighbours. “•! have been much 
gratified this day with a view of General Washington, M 
writes a contemporary chronicler. “ His excellency was 
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on horseback, in company with several military gentlemen. 
It was not difficult to distinguish him from all others. He 
is tall and well proportioned, and his personal appearance 
truly noble and majestic.” * 

The fair sex were still more enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion, if we may judge from .the following passage of a 
“ letter written by the intelligent and accomplished wife of 
John Adams to her husband : “ Dignity, ease and compla- 
cency, the gentleman a<nd the soldier,* look agreeably 
blended in him. Modesty marks every line and feature 
of his face. Those lines of Dryden instantly occurred to 
me : 

u Mark his majestic fabric ! He's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine; 

His soul's the deity that lodges there; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the God.” 

With Washington, modest at all times, there was no 
false excitement on the present occasion ; nothing to call 
forth emotions of self-glorification. The honours and con- 
gratulations with which ho was received, the acclamations 
of the public, the cheerings of the army, only told him how 
much was expected from him ; and when he looked round 
upon the raw and* rustic levies ho was to command, “ a 
mixed multitude of people, under very little discipline, 
order, or government,” scattered in rough encampments 
about hill and dale, beleaguering a city garrisoned by 
veteran troops, with ships of war anchored about its har- 
bour, and sti^ng outposts guarding it, he felt the awful 
responsibility of his situation, and the complicated and 
stupendous task bdiore him. JIe e spoke of it, however, not 
despondingly nor boastfully and with defiance ; but with 
that solemn and sedate resolution, and that hopeful reliance 
on Suprecae Goodness, which belonged to his magnanimous 
nature. The cause^of his country, he observed, had called 
him to an aotive and dangerous duty, but he trusted that 
Divine Providence , which wisely orders the affairs of men , would 
enablekm to discharge it' with fidelity and success . 8 

£ «Thacher.— Military Journal. 

8 Letter to Governor Trumbull. — Sparky v\, 31. 
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CHAPTER XlillL 

• 

Washington takes command of the Armidfe — Sketch of General Lee- 
Characters of the British Commanders, Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne 
— Survey of the Camps from Prospect Hill— The Camps contrasted— 
Description o# the Revolutionary Army — Rhode Island Troops — < 
Character of General Greene — Washington represents the deficiencies 
of the Army— Hif| Apology for the Massachusetts Troops— Governor 
Trumbull — Cragie House, Washington^ Eftad-quarters. 

• 

On the 3rd of July, the morning after his arrival at 
Cambridge, Washington took formal command of the army. 
It was drawn up on the Common about half a mile from 
head-quarters. A multitude had assembled there, for as 
yet militaiy spectacles were novelties, and the camp was 
full of visitors, men, women, and children, from all parts 
of the country, who had relatives among the yeoman 
soldiery. 

An ancient elm is still pointed out, under which Washing- 
ton, as he arrived from head-quarters accompanied by 
General Lee and a numerous suite, wheeled his horse, and 
drew his sword as commander-in-chief of the armies. We 
have cited the poetical description of him furnished by the 
pen of Mrs. Adams ; we give her sketch of hisi military 
compeer — less poetical, but no less graphic. 

“ General Lee looks like a careless, hardy veteran ; and 
by his appearance brought to my mind his namesake, 
Charles XII. of Sweden. The elegance of, his pen far • 
exceeds that of his person.” 1 

Accompanied by this . vqteran campaigner, on whose 
military judgment he? had great reliance, Washington 
visited the different American posts, and rode to the 
heights, commanding views over* Boston and its«environs, 
being anxious to make himself acquainted with the strength 
and relative position of both armies : and here we will give 
a few particulars concerning the distinguished commanders 
with whom he was brought immediately in competition- 

Congress, speaking of them reproachfully* observed, 
“ Three of England’s most experienced gefierals are sent 
to wage war with their fellow-subjects.” The first here 

1 Mrs. Adams to John Adams, 1775. 
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alluded *to was the Honourable William Howe, next in 
command to Gage. He was a man of a fine presence, six 
feet high, well proportioned, and of graceful deportment. 
He is said to have been? not unlike Washington in appear- 
ance, though wanting his energy apd activity. He laoked 
also his air of authority ; but* affability of manners, and a 
generous disposition, made hir^ popular with both officers 
and soldiers. 1 

There was a sentiment in his favour even among Ameri- 
cans at the time when ne arrived at Boston. It was 
remembered that he was brother to the gallant and gene- 
rous youth, Lord Howo, who fell in the flower of his days, 
on the b£mks of Lake George, and whose untimely death 
had been lamented throughout the colonies. It was re- 
membered that the general himself had won reputation in 
the same campaign, commanding the light infantry under 
Wolfe, on the famous plains of Abraham. A mournful 
feeling had therefore gone through the country, when 
General Howe was cited as one of the British commanders, 
who had most distinguished themselves in the bloody 
battle of Bunker’s Hill . Congress spoke of it with generous 
sensibility, in their address to the people of Ireland already 
quoted. “ America is amazed,” said they, “ to find the 
name of Howe on the catalogue of her enemies — she loved his 
b'other / ” 

General Henry Clinton, the next in command, was 
grandson of the Earl of Lincoln, and son of George 
Clinton, who had been Governor of the Province of New 
York for ten years, from 1743. The general had seen 
service on the continent in the* Spven Years’ War. He 
was of short stature, and inclined to corpulency; with a 
full face, and prominent qose. His manners were reserved, 
and altogether he was in strong contrast with Howe, and 
by m means so popolar. 

Bufgoyne, the other British general of note, was natural 
son of Lord Bingley, ajid had entered the army at an early 
age.* While yet a subaltern, he had made a runaway 
match with a daughter of the Earl of Derby, who threatened 
never to admit the* offenders to his presence. In 1758, 
Burgoyne was a lieuteifant-coloncl of light dragoons. In 
1761 , he was sent with a force to aid the Portuguese 
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against the Spaniards, joined the army commanded hv the 
Count de la Lippe, and signalized himself by surprising 
and capturing the town <Jf Alcantara. He had sinco been 
elected to Parliament f8r the boipugh of Middlesex, and 
displayed considerable parliamentary talents. In 1772, 
he wq£ made a major-general. His taste, wit, and intelli- 
gence, and Ms aptness at devising and promoting elegant 
amusements, made him for a time a leader in the gay 
world; though Junius accuses himiof unfair practices at 
the gaming table. His reputation for talents and services 
had gradually mollified the heart of his father-in-law, the 
Earl of Derby. In 1774, he gave celebrity to the marriage 
of a son of the Earl with the Lady Betty Hamilton, by 
producing an elegant dramatic trifle, entitled, “ The Maid 
of the Oaks,” aftofwards performed at Drury Lane, and 
honoured with a biting sarcasm by Horace Walpole. 

*• There is a new puppet-show at Drury Lane,” writes the 
wit, “ as fine as the scenes can make it, and as dull as the 
author could not help making it.” 1 

It is but justice to Burgoyne’s memory to add, that, in 
after years, he produced a dramatic work, “ The Heiress,” 
which extorted even Walpole’s approbation, who pro- 
nounced it the genteelest comedy in the* English language. 

Such were the three British commanders at Bcfeton, who 
were considered especially formidable ; and they had with 
them eleven thousand veteran troops, well appointed and 
well disciplined. 

In visiting the different posts, Washington halted for a* 
time at Prospect Hill, which, as its name denotes* com- 
manded a wide view over. Boston ana the surrounding 
country. Here Putnam had taken his position after the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, 'fortifying himself with works 
which he deemed imprognable ; and here the veteran was ( 
enabled to point out to the commander-in-chief, and to 
Lee, the main features of the belligerent region, whibh lay 
spread out like a Aap before them. 

Bunker’s Hill was but a mile dislant to the west the 
British standard floating as if in triumph on its summit 
The main fiflrot? under General Howe w5s intrenching 


1 Walpole to the Hon. W. S. Conway. 
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vourite throughout the army ; especially with che younger 
officers, who spoko of him familiarly and fondly as “ Old 
TPut a soubriquet by which he is called even in one of 
the private letters of the commander-in-chief. 

The Congress of Massachusetts manifested considerate 
liberality with respect to head-quarters. According to 
their minutes, a committee* was charged to procure a 
steward, a housekeeper, and two or three women cooks ; 
Washington, no doubt, having brought v,ith him none but 
the black servants wh<3 ,liad accompanied him to Phila- 
delphia, and who were but little fitted for New England 
housekeeping. His wishes were to be consulted in regard 
to the supply of his table. This, his station, as com- 
mander-in-chief, required should be kept up in ample and 
hospitable style. Every day a number of his officers dined 
with him. As he was in the neighbourhood of the seat of 
the Provincial Government, he would occasionally have 
members of Congress and other functionaries at his board. 
Though social, however, he was not convivial in his habits. 
He received his guests with courtesy ; but his mind and 
time were too much occupied by, grave and anxious con- 
cerns, to permit him the genial indulgence of the table. 
His own diet wap extremely simple. Sometimes nothing 
but bailed apples or berries, with cream and milk. He 
would retire early from the board, leaving an aide-de-camp 
or one of his officers to take his place. Colonel Mifflin was 
the first person who officiated as aide-de-camp. He was a 
Philadelphia gentleman of high respectability, who had 
accompanied him from that city, and received his appoint- 
ment shortly aftef their arrival %t Cambridge. The second 
aide-de-camp was John Trumbull, L son of the Governor of 
Connecticut. He had accompanied General Spencer to the 
camp, and had caught the favourable notice of Washington 
by some drawings which he had made of the enemy’s 
works. “ I now suddenly found myself,” writer Trumbull, 
“ in the family of one of the most distinguished and dig- 
nified men of the age 1 ) surrounded at his table by the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, and in constant ‘intercourse with 
them — it was further my duty to receiver company, and do 
• * 

1 In after years distinguished as a historical painter. 
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the honours of the house to many of the first people of the 
country of both sexes.” Trumbull yas young, and unac- 
customed* to society, and soon found himself, he says, un- 
equal to the elegant diffcies of h^ situation; he gladly 
exchanged it, therefore, for that of major of brigade. 

The^member of WasMngtqn’s family most deserving of 
mention at present, was his secretary, Mr. Joseph Reed. 
With this gentleman he had formed an intimacy in the 
course of his visits to Philadelphia, tp attend the sessions 
of the Continental Congress. MV. Reed was an accom- 
plished man, had studied law in America and at the 
Temple in London, and had gained a high reputation at 
the Philadelphia bar. In the dawning of the Revolution 
he had embraced the popular cause, and carried on a cor- 
respondence with tke Earl of Dartmouth, endeavouring to 
enlighten that minister on the subject of colonial affairs. 
He had since been highly instrumental in rousing the 
Philadelphians to co-operate with the patriots of Boston. 
A sympathy of views and feelings had attached him to 
Washington, and induced him to accompany him to the 
camp. He had no definite purpose when he left home, and 
his friends in Philadelphia were surprised, on receiving a 
letter from him written from Cambridge, to find that he 
had accepted the post of secretary to the comngmder-in ■ 
chief. 

They expostulated with him by letter. That a man in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age, with a lucrative profession, 
a young" wife and growing family, and a happy home, 
should suddenly abandon all to join the hazardous for- 
tunes of a revolutionary qaiqp, appeared*to them the height 
of infatuation. They lbmonstrated on the peril of the step. 
“ I have no inclination,” replied Reed, “ to be hanged for 
half treason. When a subject difews his sword against his 

S rince, he must cut his way through if be means to sit 
own in^afety. I have taken too active a part in» what 
may be called the civil part of opposition, to renounce, 
without disgrace, the public cause vmen it seems to lead to 
danger ; and hdve a most sovereign contempt fqr the man 
who can plai* measures he has not the # spiritto execute.” 

Washington has occasionally been represented as cold 
and reserved ; yet his intercourse with Mr. Reed is% proof 
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to the contrary. His friendship towards him 1 was frank 
and cordial, and the confidence he reposed in him full and 
implicit. Reed, in fact, became' 5 , in a little time,' the inti- 
mate companion of hip thoughts", his bosom counsellor. 
He felt the need of such a friend in the present exigency, 
placed as he was, in a new . and* untried situation, and 
having to act with persons hitherto unknown 1 .to him. 

In military matters, it is true, he had a shrewd coun- 
sellor in General Leo<; but Lee was a wayward character ; 
a cosmopolite, without attachment to country, somewhat 
splenetic, and prone to follow the bent of his whims and 
humours, which often clashed with propriety and sound 
policy. Reed, on the contrary, though less informed on 
military matters, had a strong common sense, • unclouded 
by passion or prejudice, and a pure' patriotism, which 
regarded everything as it bore upon the welfare of his 
country. 

Washington’s confidence in Lee had always to be mea- 
sured and guarded in matters of civil policy. 

The arrival of Gates in camp was heartily welcomed by 
the commander- in-chief, who had received a letter from 
that officer, gratefully acknowledging his friendly influence 
in procuring him* the appointment of adjutant-general. 
Washington may have promised himself much cordial co- 
operation from him, recollecting the warm friendship pro- 
fessed by him when he visited at Mount Vernon, and they 
talked together over their early companionship in arms ; 
but of that kind of friendship there was no further mani- 
festation. Gates was certainly of great service, from his 
practical knowledge and military* experience, at this junc- 
ture, when the whole army had in 1 a manner to be orga- 
nized ; but from the familiar intimacy of Washington he 
gradually 4 estranged himself. A contemporary has ac- 
counted for this, ty alleging that he was secretly cha- 
grined at not having received the appointment of major- 
general, to which he considered himself well fitted by his 
military knowledge and experience, and which he thought 
Washington might havo obtained for him had he used his 
influence witli Congress. We shall have % to advert to this 
estrangement of Gates ofl subsequent occasions. 

The hazardous position of the army, from the great ex 
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tent and Weakness of its lines, was what most pressed on 
the immediate attention of Washington ; and he summoned 
a council of war, to take the matter into consideration. 
In this it was urged, tlfat to abandon the line of works, 
after the great labour and expense of their construction; 
woul<^ be dispiriting to* the .troops and encouraging to the 
enemy, whilt? it would expose a wide extent of the sur- « 
rounding country to maraud and ravage. Beside, no safer 
position presented itself, on whicl* to fall back. This 
being generally admitted, it was determined to hold on to 
the works and defend them as long as possible ; and, in 
the meantime, to augment the army to at least twenty 
thousand men. t • 

Washington now hastened to improve the defences of the 
camp, strengthen the weak parts of the line, and throw up 
additional works round the main forts. No one seconded 
him more effectually in this matter than General Putnam. 
No works were thrown up with equal rapidity to those 
under his superintendence. “ You seem, general,” said 
Washington, “ to have the faculty of infusing your own 
spirit into all the workmen you employ — and it was the 
fact. 

The observing chaplain, already cited, gazed with won- 
der at the rapid effects soon produced by the labours of an 
army. “ It is surprising,” writes he, “ how much work 
has been done. The lines are extended almost from Cam- 
bridge to Mystic River ; very soon it will be morally im- 
possible for the enemy to get between the works, except* 
in one place, which is supposed to be left purposely un- 
fortified, to entice the enjemy out of thfir fortresses. Who 
would have thought, ^twelve months past, that all Cam- 
bridge and CharlestQwn would be covered over witji 
American camps, and cut up intb forts and intrsnehments, 
and all the lands, fields, orchards, lgid common, — horses' 
and cafBte feeding on the choicest mowing land,* whole 
fields of com eaten down to the ground, and large parks of 
well-regulated forest trees cut dowif for fire-wood and pther 
public uses I ”* • 

•Beside the main dispositions aboye mefitioned, about 
seven hundred men were distributed in the small towns 
and villages along the coast to prevent depredations by 
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water; and horses were kept ready saddled at various 
points of the widely-extended lines, to convey to head- 
quarters intelligence of any special movement of the 
enemy. 

*The army was distributed by Washington into three 
grand divisions. One, forming the right wing, was sta- 
tioned on the heights of Roxbury. It was commanded by 
Major-general Ward, who had under him Brigadier-generals 
Spencer and Thomas,. Another, forming the left wing, 
under Major-general Lee, .having with him Brigadier- 
generals Sullivan and Greene, was stationed on Winter and 
Prospect Hills; while the centre, under Major-general 
Putnam and Brigadier-general Heath, was stationed at 
Cambridge. With Putnam was encamped his favourite 
officer Knowlton, who had been promoted by Congress to 
the rank of major for his gallantry at Bunker’s Hill. 

At Washington’s recommendation, Joseph Trumbull, the 
eldest son of the governor, received on the 24th of July 
the appointment of commissary-general of the continental 
army. He had already officiated with talent in that 
capacity in the Connecticut militia. “ There is a great 
overturning in the camp as to order and regularity,” 
writes the military chaplain ; “ now lords, new laws. The 
generals Washington and Lee are upon the lines every day. 
New orders from his excellency are read to the respective 
regiments every morning after prayers. The strictest 
government is taking place, and great distinction is made 
between officers and soldiers. Every one is made to know 
his place and keep it, or be tied up and receive thirty or 
forty lashes according to his n ciime. Thousands are at 
^ork every day from four till eleven o’clock in the 
iqoming.” * t 

Lee was supposed to have been at the bottom of this 
rigij| discipline ; the Result of his experience in European 
campaigning. His notions of military authority were 
acquired in the armies of tho North. Quite a sensation 
was, pn one occasion, produced in camp by his threatening 
to cane an jofficer for unsoldierly conduct. * His laxity in 
other matters dboasioqed almost equal scandal. * He scoffed, 
we are told, “ with his usual ^rofaneness,” at a resolution 
of Congress appointing a day of fasting and prayer, to 
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obtain thl favour of heaven upon their cause. “ Heaven, 
he observed, “ was ever found favourable to strong bat- 
talions.*’ 1 • 

Washington differed # from him # in this respect. By his 
orders the resolution of Congress was scrupulously enforced. 
All labour, excepting that absolutely necessary, was sus- 
pended on the appointed day, and officers and soldiers werfe 
required tp attend divine service, armed and equipped and 
ready for immdQiate action. # 

Nothing excited more gaze an’d wonder among the rustic 
visitors to the camp, than the arrival of several rifle com- 
panies, fourteen hundred men in all, from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia; .such stalwart fellow^ as Wash- 
ington had known in his early campaigns. Stark hunters 
and bushrfighters^ many of them upwards of six feet high, 
and of vigorous frame ; dressed in fringed frocks, or rifle 
shirts, and round hats. Their displays of sharp-shooting 
were soon among the marvels of the camp. We are told 
that while advancing at quick step, they could hit a mark 
of seven inches diameter, at the distance of two hundred 
and fifty yards.* 

One of these companies was commanded by Captain 
Daniel Morgan, a native of New Jersey, whose first expe- 
rience in war had been to accompany BraddockJs army as a 
waggoner. He had since carried arms on the frontier and 
obtained a command. He and his ^riflemen in coming to 
the camp had marched six hundred milos in three weeks. 
They will be found of signal efficiency in the sharpest com 
flicts of the revolutionary war. 

While all his forces 'vyerp required for the investment of 
Boston, Washington Vas importuned by the Legislature Of 
Massachusetts and the Governor of Connecticut, to detach 
troops for the protection of diffident points of the sea-coast, 
where depredations by armed vessejs were approhewled! 
The caS^of New Loudon was specified by Governor Trum- 
bull, where Captain Wallace of the Rose frigate, with two 
other ships of war, had entered the harbour, landed men, 
spiked the cafmon, and gone off threatening future visits. 


1 Graydon’s Memoirs,^). 138. 

1 Thaeher’s Military Jou ml, p. 37. 
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.Washington referred to his instructions, and Consulted 
with his general officers and such members of the Con- 
tinental Congress as happened to be in camp, before he 
replied 0 to these request^ ; he theA respectfully declined 
compliance. 

In his reply to the General Assembly of Massachusetts, 
he stated frankly and explicitly* the policy and system on 
which the war was to be conducted, and according to which 
he was to act as commander-in-chief. “ It hks been debated 
in Congress and settled,” writes he, “ that the militia, or 
other internal strength of each province, is to be applied 
for defence against those small and particular depredations, 
which werq to be expected, and to which they were sup- 
posed to be competent. This will appear the more proper, 
when it is considered that every town, #nd indeed every 
part of our sea-coast, which is exposed to these depredations, 
would have an equal claim upon this army. 

“It is the misfortune of our situation which exposes us 
to these ravages, and against which, in my judgment, no 
such temporary relief could possibly secure us. The great 
advantage the enemy have of transporting troops, by being 
masters of the sea, will enable them to harass us by diver- 
sions of this kind ; #nd should we be tempted to pursue 
them, upoja every alarm, the army must either be so 
weakened as to expose it to destruction, or a great part of 
the coast be still left unprotected. Nor, indeed, does it 
appear to me that such a pursuit would be attended with 
tne least effect. The first notice of such an excursion 
would be its actual execution, and long before any troops 
could reach the sceifra of action s the enemy would have an 
opportunity to accomplish their purpose and retire. It 
would give me great pleasure to have it in my power to 
extend protection and safety to every individual ; but the 
‘wisfom of the General Court will anticipate me on the 
necSsity of conducting our operations on a ge»Oia! and 
impartial scale, so as to exclude any just cause of complaint 
and jealousy.” u 

His reply to the governor of Connecticut was to the 
same effect. “ S am by no means insensible *to the situation 
of the people on the coast. I^wish I could extend protec- 
tion to 'all, but tli© numerous detachments necessary to 
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remedy 5ie evil would amount to a dissolution of the army, 
or mal^e the most important operations of the campaign 
depend upon the piratical expeditions of two or three men- 
of-war and transports. • 

His refusal to grant the required detachments gave much 
dissatisfaction in some quarters, until sanctioned and en- 
forced by file Continental Congress. All at length saw 
and acquiesce^ in the justice and wisdom of his decision. 
It was in fact a vital question^ involving the whole 
character and fortune of the w*ir ; and it was acknowledged 
that he met it with a forecast and determination befitting 
a commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Washington's object in distressing Boston — Scarcity and Sickness in 
the Town — A startling Discovery — Scarcity of Powder in the Camp 
— Its perilous situation — Economy of Ammunition— Correspondence 
between Lee and Burgoyne — Correspondence between Washington 
and Gage — The dignity of the Patriot Army asserted. 

The great object of Washington, at present, was to force 
the enemy to come out of Boston and* try a decisive action. 
His lines had for some timo cut off all commfini cation of 
the town with the country, and he had caused the live 
stock within a considerable distance of the place to be 
driven back from the coast, out of roach of the men-of- 
war’s boats. Fresh provisions and vegetables were conse- 
quently growing more and more scarce and extravagantly 
dear, and sickness bega» to prevail? “I have done and 
shall do everything m my power to distress them,” writes 
he to his brother John Augustine. “ The transports have 
all arrived, and their whole reinforcement ill landed, $o 
that l^see no reason why they should not, if thejjfever 
attempt it, come boldly out and put the matter* to issue 
at once.” # 

“ We are.in the strangest state in the world,” writes a 
lady from Boston, “ surrounded on all sidest The whole 
country is* in arms and intrenched* We are deprived of 
fresh provisions, subject t(f continual alarms and cannonad- 
ingBj the Provincials being very audacious and advancing 
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to our lines, since the arrival of Generals Washington and 
Lee to command them.” c f 

At this critical juncture, when Washington was pressing 
the siege, and endeavouring to provoke a general action, 
a startling fact came to light ; the whple amount of powder 
in the camp would not furnish more than nine cartridges 
to a man ! 1 . 

A gross error had been made by the committee of sup- 
plies when Washington, ’’on, taking command, had required 
a return of the ammunition. They had returned the whole 
amount of powder collected by the province, upwards of 
three hundred barrels ; without stating what had been ex- 
pended. The blunder was detected on an order being 
issued for a new supply of cartridges. It was found there 
were but thirty-two barrels of powder in score. 

This was an astounding discovery. Washington instantly 
despatched letters and expresses to Rhode Island, the Jer- 
seys, Ticonderoga, and elsewhere, urging immediate sup- 
plies of powder and lead ; no quantity, however small, to 
be considered beneatli notice. In a letter to Governor 
Cooke, of Rhode Island, he suggested that an armed vessel 
of that province might be sent to seize upon a magazine of 
gunpowder, said to r oe in a remote part of the Island of 
Bermuda. ' tl I am very sensible,” writes he, “ that at first 
view the project may appear hazardous, and its success 
must depend on the concurrence of many circumstances; 
but we are in a situation which requires us to run all risks. 
* * * Enterprises which appear chimerical often prove 

successful from that, very circumstance. Common sense 
and prudence yill suggest vigilance and care, where the 
danger is plain and obvious ; but where little danger is 
apprehended, the more the enemy ’will be unprepared, and, 
qonsequently, there is the fairest prospect of success.” 

D0 after day elapsed without the arrival of any supplies, 
for in these irregular times the munitions of war were not 
readily procured. It seemed hardly possible that the 
matter could be kept concealed from the enemy. Their 
works on Buuker's Hill commanded a full view of those of 
the Americans on Winter and Prospect Hills. Each camp 

V 

1 Letter to the President of Congress, Aug. 4. 
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could see what was passing in tlie other. The sentries 
were almost near enough to converse. There was furtive 
intercourse occasionally between the men. In this Critical 
state, the American camp romaihed for a fortnight; tho 
anxious commander incessantly apprehending an attack. 
At lecigth a partial supply from the Jerseys put an end to 
this imminent risk. Washington’s secretary, Reed, who* 
had been the confidant of his troubles and anxieties, gives 
a vivid expression of his feelings oJ the arrival of this re- 
lief. “ I can hardly look back, without shuddering, at our 
situation before this increase of our stock. Stock did I say? ' 
It was next to nothing. Almost the whole powder of the 
army was in the cartridge-boxes.” 1 * 

It is thought that, considering the clandestine inter- 
course carried on between the two camps, intelligence of 
this deficiency of ammunition on the part of the besiegers 
must have been conveyed to the British commander ; but 
that the bold face with which the Americans continued to 
maintain their position made him discredit it. 

Notwithstanding the supply from the Jerseys, there was 
not more powder in camp than would seive the artillery for 
one day of general action. None, therefore, was allowed 
to be wasted; the troops were even* obliged to bear in 
silence an occasional cannonading. “ Our poverty in an\- 
munition,” writes Washington, “ prevents our making a 
suitable return.” 

One of the painful circumstances attending the outbreak 
of a revolutionary war is, that gallant men, who have hel<f 
allegiance to the same government, # and fought side by 
side under tho same flag, suddenly find themselves in 
deadly conflict with each other, Such was tho case at 
present in the hostile camps. # General Lee, # it will be 
recollected, had once served under General Burgoyne. in* 
Portugal^ and had won his brightest laurels whedPde- 
tached by that commander to surprise the Spanish camp, 
near the Moorish castle of Villa Valha. A soldier’s friend- 
ship had even since existed between them, and wheil Lee 
h|d heard jit Philadelphia, before he had engaged in the 
American service, that his old gomfade and commander 

• 

1 Reja to Thomas Bradford. Life and Correspondence vol. i. p. 1 18. 
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was arrived at Boston, he wrote a letter to him giving his 
own views on the points in dispute between the colonies 
and the mother country, and iiiyeigliing with his usual 
vehemence and sarcastic point, against the conduct of the 
court and ministry. Before sending the letter, he sub- 
mitted it to the Boston delegates and other memt^rs of 
Congress, and received their sanction. 

Since his arrival in camp he had receiyed a reply from 
Burgoyno, couched in- mpderate and courteous language, 
and proposing an interview at a designated house on 
Boston Neck, within the British sentries ; mutual pledges 
to be given for each other’s safety. 

Lee submitted this letter to the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, and requested their commands with respect 
to tho proposed interview. They expressed, in reply, the 
highest confidence in his wisdom, discretion, and integrity, 
but questioned whether tho interview might not be re- 
garded by the public with distrust; “ a people contending 
for their liberties being naturally disposed to jealousy.” 
They suggested, therefore, as a means of preventing 
popular misconception, that Lee, on seeking the inter- 
view, should be accompanied by Mr. Elbridge Gerry ; or 
that the advice of a council of war should be taken in a 
matter oftsuch apparent delicacy. 

* Lee became aware of the surmises that might be 
awakened by the proposed interview, and wrote a friendly 
note to Burgoyno declining it, 

1 A correspondence of a more important character took 
place between Washington and General Gage. It was one 
intended to put the hostile services on a proper footing. 
A strong disposition had been manifested among the 
British officers, to regard those engaged in the patriot 
, cause as 1 malefactors, outlawed from the courtesies of 
chftralric warfare. ^Washington was determined^to have 
a foil' understanding on this poittt. He was '‘peculiarly 
sensitive with regard to Gage. They had been com- 
panions in arms in their early days; but Gage might 
now affecMo ^look down upon him as the chief of a rebel 
army. Washington* took an early opportunity to let him 
know, that he claimed to be the commander of a legiti- 
mate force, engaged in a legitimate cause, and that both 
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himself ahd his army were to be treated on a footing of 
perfect equality. The correspondence arose from the 
treatineAt of several American officers. 

“ I understand,” writes Washington to Gage, “ tfiat the 
officers engaged in the cause of liberty and their country, 
who by the fortune of war have fallen into your hands, 
have ‘been thrown indiscriminately into a common gaol,, 
appropriated to felons ; that no consideration has been had 
for those of the most respectable ipnk, when languishing 
with wounds "and sickness, and that some have been am- 
putated in this unworthy situation. Let your opinion, sir, 
of the principles which actuate them, be what it may, they 
suppose that they act from the noblest of all ^principles, 
love of freedom and their country. But political prin- 
ciples, I conceive, are foreign to this point. The obliga- 
tions arising from the rights of humanity and claims of 
rank are univorsally binding and extensive, except in 
case of retaliation. Those, I should have hoped, would 
have dictated a more tender treatment of those individuals 
whom chance or war had put in your power. Nor can 1 
forbear suggesting its fatal tendency to widen that un- 
happy breach which you, and those ministers under whom 
you act, have repeatedly declared your # wish to see for ever 
closed. My duty now makes it necessary to apprise you 
that, for the future, I shall regulate all my conduct towards 
those gentlemen who are, or may be, in our possession, 
exactly by the rule you shall observe towards those of 
ours, now in your custody. . 

“ If severity and hardships mark the line of your con- 
duct, painfril as it may be jx) me, you* prisoners will feel 
its effects. But if kindness and humanity are shown to 
us, I shall with pleasure consider those in our hands only 
as unfortunate, and they shall receive from mewthat treat- 
ment to which the unfortunate are evjr entitled.” • 

The ^/Mowing are the essential parts of a letter from 
General Gage in reply : — 

“ Sir, — To the glory of civilised* nations, humanity and 
war have beeft compatible, and humanity to t^e subclued 
has become almost .a general system.^ Britens, ever pre- 
eminent in mercy, have outgone# common examples, and 
overlooked the criminal in the captive. Upon thase prin- 
• 2 b 
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ciples your prisoners, whose lives by the law of the land 
are destined to the cord, have hitherto been treated with 
care and kindness, and more comfortably lodged than the 
King T s troops in the hospitals ; indiscriminately, it is true, 
for 1 acknowledge no rank that is not derived from the 
King. . , 

r “ My intelligence from your army would justify severe 
recriminations. I understand there are of the King’s 
faithful subjects, taken some time since* by the rebels, 
labouring, like negro slaves to gain their daily subsist- 
ence, or reduced to the wretched alternative to perish by 
famine or take arms against their King and country. 
Those whp have made the treatment of the prisoners in 
my hands, or of your other friends in Boston, a pretence 
for such measures, found barbarity upon, falsehood. 

“ I would willingly hope, sir, that the sentiments of 
liberality which I have always believed you to possess, 
will bo exerted to correct these misdoings. Be temperate 
in political disquisition ; give froe operation to truth, and 
punish those who deceive and misrepresent ; and not only 
the effects, but the cause, of this unhappy conflict, will be 
removed. Should those, under whose usurped authority 
you act, control such a disposition, and dare to call severity 
retaliation ; to God, who knows all hearts, be the appeal 
of the dreadful consequences,” &c. 

There were expressions in the foregoing letter well cal- 
culated to rouse indignant feelings in the most temperate 
bosom. Had Washington been as readily moved to trans- 
ports of passion as some are pleased to represent him, the 
rebel and the cord Alight readily have stung him to fury ; 
but with him, anger was checked iii its impulses by higher 
energies, and reined in to give a grander effect to the dic- 
tates of h4s judgment. The following was his noble and 
B dignified reply to General Gago : — 

“ I* addressed you, sir, on the 11th instant? in terms 
which gave the fairest scope for that humanity and polite- 
ness which were supposed to form a part of your character. 
I remonstrated with you on the unworthy treatment shown 
to the officers* and cjtizens of America, whom the fortune 
of war, chance, or a mistaken confidence, had thrown into 
your hinds. Whether British or American mercy, for- 
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titude, ancL patience, are most pre-eminent ; whether our 
virtuous citizens, whom the hand* of tyranny has forced 
into arms to defend thjffr wives, their children, and their 
property, or the merciless instruments of lawless domina- 
tion, avarice, and revenge, best deserve the appellation of 
rebels and the punishment of that cord, which your af- 
fected clemency has forborne to inflict ; whether the au 4 
thority under which I act is usurped, or founded upon the 
genuine principles of liberty, Y[er$ altogether foreign to 
the subject. I purposely avoided all political disquisition ; 
nor shall Fnow avail myself of those advantages which the 
sacred cause of my country, of liberty, and of human 
nature give me over you; much less shall I* stoop to 
retort and invective; but the intelligence you say you 
have received frcTm our army requires a reply. I have 
taken time, sir, to make a strict inquiry, and find it has 
not the least foundation in truth. Not only your officers 
and soldiers have been treated with the tendomess due to 
fellow-citizens and brethren, but even those execrable 
parricides, whoso counsels and aid have deluged then- 
country with blood, have been protected from tho fury 
of a justly-enraged people. Far from compelling or per- 
mitting their assistance, I am embarrassed with the 
numbers who crowd to our camp, animated •with the 
purest principles of virtue and love to their country. 
****** 

" You affect, sir, to despise all rank not derived from the 
same source with your own. I cannot conceive one more * 
honourable, than that which flows fr<jp the uncorrupted 
choice of a brave and fite people, the purest source and 
original fountain of all power. Far from making it a plea 
for cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity and enlarged ideas 
would comprehend and respect it. # < 

“ Whgt may have been the ministerial views which have 

O itat&l ftie present crisis, Lexington, Concord, and 
istown, can best declare. M$y that God, to whom 
you, too, appeal, judge between America and you l Under 
his providence, those who influence the councils df America, 
and all the other inhabitants of the united colonies, at the 
hazard of their lives, are determined to hand dowi^to pos- 
terity those just and invaluable privileges which they re- 
ceived Yrom their ancestors. 

2 u 2 
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“ I shall now, sir, close my correspondenceVith yon, 
perhaps for ever. If your officers, our prisoners, receive a 
treatment from me different from that which I wished to 
show them, they and you* will remember the occasion of it.” 

We have given these letters of Washington almost entire, 
for they contain his manifesto as cotnmander-in-chief of the 
1 armies of the Revolution ; setting forth the ‘ opinions and 
motives by which he was governed, and the principles on 
which hostilities on his part would be conducted. It was 
planting with the pen that standard which was to be main- 
tained by the sword. * 

In conformity with the threat conveyed in the latter part 
of his letter, Washington issued orders that British officers 
at Watertown and Cape Ann, who were at large on parole, 
should be confined in Northampton g£.ol; explaining to 
them that this conduct, which might appear to them harsh 
and cruel, was contrary to his disposition, but according to 
the rule of treatment observed by General Gage toward the 
American prisoners in his hands, making no distinction of 
rank. Circumstances, of which we have no explanation, 
induced subsequently a revocation of this order ; the officers 
were permitted to remain as before, at large upon parole, 
experiencing every ‘indulgence and civility consistent with 
their security. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 

Dangers in the Interior — Machinations of the Johnson Family— Rivalry 
of Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold — Government perplexities about 
the Ticonderoga Capture — Measures to secure the Prize— Allen and 
Arnold ambitious of further lauifels— Projects for the Invasion of 
Canada — Ethan Allen and Seth Warner honoured by Congress— 
* Arnold displaced by a Committee of Inquiry — His indignation— News 
from Canada — The Revolution to be extended into that Province — 
Enlistment of Green Mountain Boys— Schuyler at Ticonderoga — 
Stat£ of Affairs ther^— Election for Officers of the Grar Mountain 
Boys— Ethan Allen dismounted — Joins the Army as ft Volunteer- 
Preparations for the Invasion of Canada— General Montgomery— 
Injmn Chiefs at Cambridge — Council Fire— Plan for an Expedition 
against Quebec— Departure of Troops from Ticonderoga— Arrival at 
Isle Aux Noit. v t 

We mpst interrupt our 4 narrative of the siege of Boston to 
give an account of events in other quarters, requiring the 
superintending care bf Washington as oommander-in-ohief. 
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Letters from General Schuyler, received in the course of 
July, h^ad awakened apprehensions of danger from the 
interior. The J ohnsong •were said to be stirring i*p the 
Indians in the western parts of New York to hostility, and 
preparing to join the British forces in Canada ; so ihat ; 
while, the patriots were battling for their rights along the 
seaboard, they were menaced by a powerful combination in# 
rear. To place this matter in a proper light, we will give 
a brief statement of occurrences in 4he upper part of New 
York, and on the frontiers of Canada, since the exploits of 
Ethan Alien and Benedict Arnold at Tieonderoga and on 
Lake Champlain. 

Great rivalry, as has already been noted, had arisen be- 
tween these doughty leaders. Both had sent off expresses 
to the provincial 0 authorities, giving an account of their 
recent triumphs. Allen claimed command at Tieonderoga, 
on the authority of the committee from the Connecticut 
Assembly, which had originated the enterprise. Arnold 
claimed it on the strength of his instructions from the Mas- 
sachusetts committee of safety. He bore a commission, 
too, given him by that committee ; whereas Allen had no 
other commission than that given him before the war by 
the committees in the IJaqjpghire Grants to command their 
Green Mountain Boys “against the enoroachmeiits of New 
York. 

•* Colonel Allen,” said Arnold, “ is a proper man to head 
his own wild people, but entirely unacquainted with mili- 
tary service ; and as I am the only person who has been* 
legally authorized to take possession of this place, I am 
determined to insist on myright ; * * * and shall keep 

it [the fort] at every hazard, until I have further orders.” 1 

The public bodies themselves seemed perplexed what to 
do with the prize, so bravely Seized upon by* these boM 
men. ^Vllen had written to the Albany committee for men 
and provisions, to enable him to maintain his conquest. 
The committee feared this daring enterprise might involve 
the northern part of the province in the horrors of war and 
desolation, and^ asked advice of the New York committee. 
The New York ^committee did not think themsolves author- 
• 

i Arnold to Mas*. Comm, of Safety. Am. Arch. ii. 557. 
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ized to give an opinion upon a matter of such importance, 
and referred it to the Continental Congress. 

Th.% Massachusetts committee ©f safety, to whom Arnold 
had written, referred the affair td the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress. That body, as the enterprise had begun 
in Connecticut, wroto to its Genera! Assembly to take the 
l whole matter under their care and direction, until the 
advice of the Continental Congress could be had. 

The Continental Congress at length legitimated the ex- 
ploit, and, as it were, accepted the captured fortress. As 
it was situated within New York, the custody of it was 
committed to that province, aided, if necessary, by the New 
England colonies, on whom it was authorized to call for 
military assistance. 

The Provincial Congress of New York forthwith invited 
the 44 Governor and Company of the English Colony of 
Connecticut ” to place part of their forces in these captured 
posts, until relieved by New York troops; and Trumbull, 
the governor of Connecticut, soon gave notice that one 
thousand men under Colonel Hinman were on the point of 
marching for the reinforcement of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. 

It had been the idea of the Continental Congress to have 
those post? dismantled, and tne cannon and stores removed 
to the south end of Lake George, where a strong post was 
to be established. But both Allen and Arnold exclaimed 
against such a measure, vaunting, and with reason, the 
importance of those forts. 

Both Allen and Arnold were ambitious of further laurels. 
Both were anxious lb load an expedition into Canada ; and 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point would open the way to it. 
‘‘The key is ours, ,f writes Allen to the New York Congress. 
“If the colonies would suddenly push an army of two or 
"three thousand men .into Canada, they might make an easy 
conquest of all that would oppose them in thePextensive 
province of Quebeo, except a reinforcement from England 
should prevent it. Sufch a division would weaken Gage 
and insurer us Canada. I wish to God America would, at 
this oritical juncture* exert herself agreeably to the indig- 
nity offered her by a tyrannical ministry. She might rise 
on eagfes* wings, and mount up to glory, freedom, and 
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immortal rfonour, if she did but know and exert her strength. 
Fame is, now hovering over her head. A vast continent 
must now sink to slavery, •poverty, horror, and bondage, or 
rise to unconquerable freedom, immense wealth, inexpres- 
sible felicity, and immortal lame. 

“ I ,will lav my life on it,* that with fifteen hundred men, 
and a proper train of artillery, I will take Montreal. Pro- ' 
vided I could be thus furnished, and if an army could com- 
mand the field, it would be no insuperable difficulty to take 
Quebec.” * 

A letter to the same purport, and with the same rhetorical 
flourish, on which he appeared to value himself, was written 
by Allen to Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut. Arnold 
urged the same project, but in less magniloquent language, 
upon the ittentioif of the Continental Congress. His letter 
was dated from Crown Point, where he had a little squadron, 
composed of the sloop captured at St. Johns, a schooner, 
and a flotilla of bateaux. All these he had equipped, armed, 
maimed, and officered, and his crows were devoted to him. 
In his letter to the Continental Congress he gave informa- 
tion concerning Canada, collected through spies and agonts. 
Carleton, he said, had not six hundred effective men under 
him. The Canadians andJ adians wcfe disaffected to the 
British Government; and Montreal was ready* to throw 
open its gates to a patriot force. Two thousand men, he 
was certain, would be sufficient to get possession of the 
province. 

“ I beg leave to add,” says he, “that if no person ap-' 
pears who will undertake to carry the plan into execution, 
I will undertake, and, .with* the smiles of Heaven, answer 
for the sucoess, provided I am supplied with men, Ac., 
to carry it into execution without loss of time.” • 

In a postscript of his letter ne specifies the* forces re-, 
quisite |r>r his suggested invasion. “ in order to give satis- 
faction to % the different colonies, I propose that Colonel 
Hinman’s regiment, now on their jjiarch from Connecticut 
to Ticonderogm should 'form part of the army, say one 
thousand men five hundred men to be s$nt? from New 
York, five hundred of General Arnold's regiment, including 
the seamen and marines off board the vessels («o Green 
Mountain Boys).” 
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Within a few days after the date of this letted, Colonel 
Hinman with the Conn6cticut troops arrived. The greater 
part o¥ the Green Mountain Boys now returned home, their 
term of enlistment havihg expired. Ethan Allen and his 
brother in arms, Seth Warner, repaired to Congress to get 
pay for their men, and authority to raise a new regiment. 
"They were received with distinguished honour by that 
body. The same pay was awarded to the men who had 
served under them sth that allowed to the continental 
troops; and it was recommended to the New York Con- 
vention that, should it meet the approbation of General 
Schuyler, a fresh corps of Green Mountain Boys about to be 
raised, shohld be employed in the army under such officers 
as. they (the Green Mountain Boys) should choose. 

To the New York Convention Allen ' iand Warner now 
repaired. There was a difficulty about admitting them to 
the Hall of Assembly, for their attainder of outlawry had 
not been repealed. Patriotism, however,* pleaded in their 
behalf. They obtained an audience. A regiment of Green 
Mountain Boys, five hundred strong, was decreed, and 
General Schuyler notified the people of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants of the resolve, and requested them to raise 
the regiment. * , , 

Thus prosperously went the affairs of Etlian Allen and 
Seth Warner. As to Arnold, difficulties instantly took 
place between him and Colonel Hinman. Arnold refused 
to give up to him the command of either post, claiming on 
the strength of his instructions from the committee of 
safety of Massachusetts, a right to . the command of all the 
posts and fortresses at the south* end of Lake Champlain 
and Lake George. This threw everything into confusion. 
Colonel Hinman was hiiqself perplexed in this conflict of 
•various authorities ; being, as it were, but a locum tenens for 
the province of New^York. A . 

* Arnold was at Crown Point, acting as commander of the 
fort and admiral of tha fleet, and having about a hundred 
and fifty resolute men under him, was expeqting with con- 
fidence to be authorized to lead an expedition into Canady. 

At this juncture arrived a committee of three members 
of the Congress of Massachusetts, sent by that body to 
inquire into the manner in which he had exeouted his 
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instructive ; complaints having been made of his arrogant 
and undue assumption of command* 

Arnold was thundersjrtick at being subjected to iijquiry, 
when he had expected an ovation. He requested a sight 
of the committee’s instructions. The sight of them only 
increased his indignation. • They were to acquaint them- 
selves with the manner in which he had executed his com* 
mission; with his spirit, capacity, and conduct. Should 
they think proper, they might oAler him to return to 
Massachusetts, to render acccfUnt of the moneys, ammu- 
nition, and stores he had received, and the debts he had 
contracted on behalf of the colony. While at Ticcmderoga, 
he and his men were to be under command of the principal 
officer from Connecticut. 

Arnold was futious. He swore he would be second in 
command to no one, disbanded his mon, and threw up his 
commission. Quite a scene ensued. His men became tur- 
bulent; some refused to servo under any other leader; 
others clamoured for their pay, which was in arrears. 
Part joined Arnold on board of the vessels which were 
drawn out into the lake ; and among other ebullitions of 
passion, there was a threat of sailing for St. Johns. 

At length the stor m jp asuffllayed kp the interference of 
several of the officers, and the assurances of thei committee 
that every man should be paid. A part of them enlisted 
under Colonel Easton, and Arnold set off for Cambridge to 
settle his accounts with the committee of safety. 

The project of an invasion of Canada, urged by Allen 
and Arnold, had at first met with no favour, the Conti- 
nental Congress having formally resolved to make no hostile 
attempts upon that province. Intelligence subsequently 
received induced it to change its plans. Carleton was said 
to be strengthening the fortifications and gafrison at Sfj. 
Johns* and preparing to launch vessels on the lake where- 
with to regain command of it, and retake the Captured 

I )osts. Powerful reinforcements yere coming from Eng- 
and and el^where. Guy Johnson was holding councils 
with the fiercq Cayugas and Senecas, and gtirring up the 
Six Nations to hostility. On the other hand, Canada was 
full of religious and politick dissensions. The la^p exploits 
of the Americans on Lake Champlain had produced a 
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favourable effect on the Canadians, who would to the 
patriot standard if unfurled among them by an imposing 
force. %Now was the time to strike a blow to paralyze all 
hostility from this quarter ; now, while Carleton’s regular 
force was weak, and before the arrival of additional troops. 
Influenced by these considerations, ‘Congress now <|®ter- 
mined to extend the revolution into Canada, btit it was an 
enterprise too important to be intrusted to any but discreet 
hands. General cJchuybr, then in New York, was accord- 
ingly ordered, on the 27th June, to proceed to Ticondoroga, 
and “ should he find it practicable, and not disagreeable to 
the Canadians, immediately to take possession of St. John’s 
and Montreal, and pursue such other measures in Canada 
as might have a tendency to promote the peace and security 
of these provinces.” 

It behoved General Schuyler to be on the alert, lest the 
enterprise should be snatched from his hands. Ethan Allen 
and. Seth Warner were at Bennington, among the Green 
Mountains. Enlistments were going on, but too slow for 
Allen’s impatience, who had his old hankering for a par- 
tisan foray. In a letter to Governor Trumbull (July 12th), 
he writes, “ Were it not that the grand Continental Con- 
gress had totally incorporated .the Green Mountain Boys 
into a battalion under certain regulations and command, I 
would forthwith advance them into Canada and invest 
Montreal, exclusive of any help from the colonies ; though under 
present circumstances I would not, for my right arm, act 
without or contrary to order. If my fond zed for reducing 
the King's fortresses and destroying or imprisoning his troops in 
Canada he the result { of enthusiasm , I hope and expect the 
wisdom of the Continent will treat it* as such; and on the 
other hand, if it proceed from sound polioy, that the plan 
will be adopted.” 1 

Schuyler arrived atJFiconderoga on the 18th of July. A 
letter fit Washington, to whom, as commander-irfctief, he 
made constant reports, gjives a striking picture of a frontier 
post in those crude days of the Revolution. 

“You wiH expect that I should say something about 
this place and the troops here. Not one earthly thing fdr 
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offence or defence has been done ; the commanding officer has 
no orders i he only came to reinforce the*garrison, and he expected 
the general . About ten l^uft night I arrived at the landing- 
place, at the north end of Lake George ; a post occupied 
by a captain and one hundred men. A sentinel, on being 
informed 'that I was in *the boat, quitted his post to go and 
awaken the guard, consisting of three men, in which he « 
had no sucoess. I walked up and came to another, a ser- 
geant’s guard. Here the sentinel challenged, but suffered 
me to come up to him ; the whtole guard, like the first, in 
the soundest sleep. With a penknife only I could have 
cut off both guards, and then have set fire to the block- 
house, destroyed the stores, and starved the people here. 
At this post I had pointedly recommended vigilance and 
care, as all the stores from Lake George must necessarily 
be landed here. But I hope to get the hotter of this inat- 
tention. The officers and men are all good-looking people, 
and decent in their deportment, and I really believe will 
make good soldiers as soon as I can get the better of this 
nonchalance of theirs. Bravery, I believe, they are far from 
wanting.” 

Colonel Hinman, it will be recollected, was in temporary 
command of Ticonderoga^f^tJiat could 1*3 called a command 
where none seemed to obey. The garrison was about 
twelve hundred strong ; the greater part Connecticut men 
brought by himself; some were New York troops, and 
some few Green Mountain Boys. Schuyler, on taking 
command, despatched a confidential agent into Canada, • 
Major John Brown, an American, who resided on the Sorel 
River, and was popular among the Canadians. He was to 
collect information as to the British forces and fortifications, 
and to ascertain how an invasion and an attack on St. John’s 
would be considered by the people of the provirfce : in the , 
mean tjjne, Schuyler set diligently tea work to build boats 
and prepare for the enterprise, should it ultimately bo 
ordered by Congress. 9 

Schuyler w^s an authoritative man, and inherited -from 
his Dutch ancestry a great love of order; Jie^was exces- 
sively annoyed, “therefore, by the confiision and negligence 
prevalent around him, and the difficulties an<^ delays 
thereby occasioned. He chafed in spirit at the disregard 
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of discipline among his yeoman soldiery, and tfleir oppo- 
sition to all system and regularity. This was especially 
the case with the troops from Connecticut, officered gene- 
rally by their own neighbours and familiar companions, 
and unwilling to acknowledge the authority of a com- 
mander from a different province.' He poured, out his 
•complaints in a friendly letter to Washington : the latter 
consoled him by stating his own troubles and' grievances 
in the camp at Cambridge, and the spirit with which he 
coped with them. “ From ‘my own experience,” writes he 
(July 28), “ I can easily judge of your difficulties in intro- 
ducing order and discipline into troops who have, from 
their infancy, imbibed ideas of the most contrary kind. It 
would be far beyond the compass of a letter, for me to 
describe the situation of things here [at Cambridge} on my 
arrival. Perhaps you will only be able to judge of it, from 
my assuring you, that mine must be a portrait at full 
length of what you have had in miniature. Confusion and 
discord reigned in every department, which, in a little 
time, must have ended either in the separation of the 
army, or fatal contests with one another. The better 
genius of America has prevailed, and, most happily, the 
ministerial troops have not ^av ailed themselves of these 
advantages, till, I trust, the opportunity is in a great mea- 
sure passed over. * * * VVe mend every day, and, I 

flatter myself, that in a little time we shall work up those 
raw materials into a good manufacture. I must recommend 
to you, what I endeavour to practise myself, patience and 
perseverance.” 

Schuyler took the friendly admonition in the spirit in 
which it was given. “ I can easily conceive,” writes he 
(Aug. Gth), “ that my difficulties are only a faint semblance 
t of yours. 'Yes, my general, I will strive to copy your 
bright example, andi patiently and steadily persgyere in 
that Kne which only can promise the wished-£5r reforma- 
tion.” t 

He had calculated on being joined by this time by the 
regiment of Gjreen Mountain Boys, which Ethan Allen and 
Seth Warner had undertaken to raise in the New Hanip* 
shire Grants. Unfortunately,^ a quarrel had arisen between 
these brothers in arms, which filled the Green Mountains 
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with discard and party feud. The election of officers took 
place on the 27th of July. It was made by committees 
from the different towji£hips. Ethan Allen was eAtirely 
passed by, and geth Warner rtominated as lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment. Allen was thunderstruck at 
finding himself thus suddenly dismounted. His patriotism 
and love of adventure, however, were not quelled : and heP 
forthwith repaired to the army at Ticonderoga to offer 
himself as a volunteer. # 

Schuyler, at first, hesitated to accept his services. He 
was aware of his aspiring notions, and feared there would 
be a difficulty in keeping him within due bounds, but was 
at length persuaded by his officers to retain him, to act as 
a pioneer on the Canadian frontier. 

In a letter frotn camp, Allen gave Governor Trumbull 
an account of the downfall of his towering hopes. “ Not- 
withstanding my zeal and success in my country’s cause, 
the old farmers on the New Hampshire Grants, who do 
not incline to go to war, have met in a committee meeting, 
and in the nomination of officers for the regiment of Green 
Mountain Boys, have wholly omitted me.” 

His letter has a consolatory postscript. “ I find myself 
in tho favour of.the^fg£«^of the tfhny and the young 
Green Mountain Boys. How the old men canfC to reject 
me I cannot conceive, inasmuch as I saved them from the 
encroachments of New York.” 1 — The old men probably 
doubted his discretion. 

Schuyler was on the alert with respect to the expedition* 
against Canada. From his agent Major Brown, and from 
other sources, he had detfmt that there were but about 
seven hundred king’s troops in that province; three 
hundred of them at St. John’s, about fifty at Quebec, the 
remainder at Montreal, Chamblee, and the upper posts. 
Coloncd. Guy Johnson was at Montreal with three hundred 
men, mostly his tenants, and with a number of Adlans. 
Two batteries had been finished £t St. John’s, mounting 
nine guns eagh : other works were intrenched and picketed. 
TJwo large row^galleys were on the stocks, yid would soon 
be finished * Now was the time, according to his informants, 
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to carry Canada. It might bo done with great? ease and 
little cost. The Canadians were disaffected to British rule, 
and rtould join the Americans, and so would many of the 
Indians. * * 

“ I am prepared,” writes he to Washington, “ to move 
against the enemy, unless your Excellency and Congress 
•should direct otherwise. In the course of a few days I 
expeot to receive the ultimate determination. Whatever it 
may be, I shall try to Execute it in such a manner as will 
promote the just cause in which wo are engaged.” 

While awaiting orders on this head, he repaired to 
Albany, to hold a conference and negotiate a treaty with 
the Cauglmawagas, and the warriors of the Six Nations, 
whom, as one of the commissioners of Indian affairs, he 
had invited to meet him at that place. v ' General Bichard 
Montgomery was to remain in command at Ticonderoga, 
during his absence, and to urge forward the military pre- 
parations. As the subsequent fortunes of this gallant 
officer are inseparably connected with the Canadian cam- 
paign, and have endeared his name to Americans, we pause 
to give a few particulars concerning him. 

General Richard Montgomery was of a good family in 
the north of Ireland, wher$*ihn was bom in 1736. He 
entered the army when about eighteen years of age ; served 
in America in the French war ; won a lieutenancy by 
gallant conduct at Louisburg; followed General Amherst 
to Lake Champlain, and, after the conquest of Canada, was 
v promoted to a captaincy for his services in the West Indies. 

After the peace of Versailles he resided in England: 
but, about three years before* the e breaking out of the 
Revolution, he sold out his commission in the army and 
emigrated to New York, Here he married the eldest 
.daughter of Judge Robert R. Livingston, of the Clermont 
branfti of that family ; and took up his resident on an 
estate^rhich he had purchased in Dutchess County on the 
banks of the Hudson. 0 

Being known to be in favour of the popular cause, he 
was drawn 0 reluctantly from his rural abode, to represent 
his county in the first convention of the province ; and on 
the recept organization of the &rmy , his military reputation 
gained him the unsought commission of brigadier-genera!. 
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M It is ai| event,” writes he to a friend, “ which must put 
an end for a while, perhaps fur ever, to the quiet scheme 
of life I had prescribed* for myself ; for, though entirely 
unexpected and undesired by me,* the will of an oppressed 
people, compelled' to choose between liberty and slavery, 
must be .obeyed” * 

At % the ti&e of receiving his commission, Montgomery* 
was about thirty-nine years of age, and the beau ideal of a 
soldier. His form was well proportioned and vigorous ; 
his countenance expressive and prepossessing; he was 
cool and discriminating in council, energetic and fearless 
in action. His principles commanded the respect of friends 
and foes, and he was noted for winning the affections of the 
soldiery. 

Whilo • these things were occurring at Ticonderoga, 
several Indian chiefs made their appearance in the camp 
at Cambridge. They came in savage state and costume, as 
ambassadors from their respective tribes, to have a talk 
about the impending invasion of Canada. One was chief 
of the Caughnawaga tribe, whose residence was on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, six miles above Montreal. 
Others were from St. Francis, about forty-five leagues 
above Quebec, and were of warlike tribe, from which 
hostilities had beet? eripStffally apprehended. • 

Washington, accustomed to deal with the red warriors of 
the wilderness, received them with great ceremonial. They 
dined at head-quarters among his officers, and it is observed 
that to som^pf the latter they might have served as models ; * 
such was their grave dignity and deoorum. 

A council fire was held# The saeffems all offered, on 
behalf of their tribes, fo take up the hatchet for the Ameri- 
cans, should the latter invade Canada. The offer was 
embarrassing. Congress had publicly resolved to seek, 
nothing^but neutrality from the India* nations, unlesfe the 
ministerial* agents should make an offensive allianW with 
them. The chief of the St. Francis tribe declared that 
Governor Carleton had endeavoured to persuade him to 
take up the Klatchet against the Americans^ b«t in vain. 
“ As our ancestors gave this country to you,” added he, 
grandly, “ we would not ha\*3 you destroyed by England ; 
but are ready to afford you our assistance.” 
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Washington wished to he certain of the convict of the 
enemy, before he gavet a reply to these Indian overtures. 
He -v&ote by express, therefore, »to General, Schuyler, re- 
questing him to ascertain the intentions of the British 
governor with respect to the native tribes. 

By the same express he communicated a plan which had 
•occupied his thoughts for several days. A# the contem- 
plated movement of Schuyler would probably cause all the 
British force in Canada to be concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal and 'St. Johns, he proposed to send 
off an expedition of ten or twelve hundred men, to penetrate 
to Quebec by the way of the Kennebec River. “ If you are 
resolved to proceed,” writes he to Schuyler, u which I 
gather from your last letter is your intention, it would 
make a diversion that would distract Cerleton. * He must 
either break up, and follow this party to Quebec, by which 
he would leave you a free passage, or he must suffer that 
important place to fall into other hands ; an event that 
would have a deoisive effect and influence on the public 
interest. * * * * The few whom I have consulted on 

the project approve it much, but the final determination is 
deferred until I hear from you. Not a moment's time is to 
be lost in the preparations jm^his enterprise, if the advices 
from youffavour it. With the uffiost expedition the season 
will be considerably advanced, so that you will dismiss the 
express as soon as possible.” 

The express found Schuyler in Albany, where he had 
been attending the conference with the Six Rations. He 
.had just receivod intelligence which convinced him of the 
propriety of an expedition into Ganada ; had sent word to 
General Montgomery to get everything ready for it, and 
was on the point of departing for Ticonderoga to carry it 
. into effect. In reply to Washington, he declared his con- 
viction, from various acoounts which he had received, that 
Carldton and his agents were exoiting the Indian tribes to 
hostility. “ I should, .therefore, not hesitate one moment,” 
adds he, “ to employ any savages that might be willing to 
join us.” ' r * . 

He expressed himself delighted with Washington's pro- 
ject offending off an expedition to Quebec, regretting only 
that it had not been thought of earlier. “ Should the de- 
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tachmentjfrJm your body penetrate into Canada,” added he, 
“and we meet with success, Canada must inevitably fail 
into ouf hands.” • # 

Having sent off these*despatchee y Schuyler hastened back 
to Tironderoga. Before he reached there, Montgomery had 
received, intelligence that Carleton had completed his armed 
vessels at Stf Johns, and was about to send them into Lake* 
Champlain, by the Sorel River. No time, therefore, Was to 
be lost in getting possession of th* Isle aux Noix, which 
commanded the entrance to that river. Montgomery has- 
tened, therefore, to embark with about a thousand men, 
which were as many as the boats now ready could *hold, 
taking with him two pieces of artillery ; with this force he 
set off down the lake. A letter to General Schuyler ex- 
plained the cause of his sudden departure, and entreated 
him to follow on in a whale-boat, leaving the residue of 
the artillery to come on as soon as conveyances could be 
procured. 

Schuyler arrived at Ticonderoga on the night of the 30th 
of August, but too ill of a bilious fever to push on in a 
whale-boat. He caused, however, a bed to be prepared for 
him in a covered bateau, and, ill as he was, continued for- 
ward on the following day. On the 44h of September, he 
overtook MontgoflRuy*&t J ffie*j?ble la Motte, whore he had 
been detained by contrary weather, and, assuming com- 
mand of the little army, kept on the same day to the Isle 
aux Noix, about twelve miles south of St. Johns — whero 
for the present we shall leave him, and return to the head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

A Challenge declined — A Blow meditated— A cautious Council of War 
— Preparation for the Quebec Expedition — Benedict Arnold the* 
Leader— Advice and Instructions — Depart i&e — General Schuyler on 
the Sorel— Reconnoitres St. Johns — Camp at Isle aux Noix— illness 
of Schuyler — Returns to Ticonderoga— Expedition of Montgomery 
against St. Johns — Letter of Ethan Alleif— His dash against Montreal 
— Its Catastrophe — A Hero in Irons— Correspondence gf Washington 
jrith Schuyler aijd Arnold— His anxiety about then* 

• 

The siege of Boston had been kept up for several weeks 
without any remarkable occurrence. The British remained 
• 2 o 
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within their lines, diligently strengthening them ft the be- 
siegers having received further supples of ammunition, 
were growing impatient of a stater of inactivity. Towards 
the latter part of Augustohere were rumours from Boston, 
that the enemy were preparing for a sortie. Washington 
was resolved to provoke it by. a kind of challenge. He 
•accordingly detached fourteen hundred men' to seize at 
night upon a height within musket shot of the enemy's 
line on Charlestown Ntfck, presuming that the latter would 
sally forth on the following day to dispute possession of 
it, and thus be drawn into a general battle. The task 
was executed with silence and celerity, and by daybreak 
the hill presented to the astonished foe, the aspect of a 
fortified post. 

The challenge was not accepted. The -British opened a 
heavy cannonade from Bunker’s Hill, but kept within their 
works. The Americans, scant of ammunition, could only 
reply with a single nine-pounder; this, however, sank one 
of the floating batteries which guarded the neck. They 
went on to complete and strengthen this advanced post, 
exposed to daily cannonade and bombardment, which, 
however, did but little injury. They continued to answer 
from time to time v-ith a sin^ogun, reserving their am- 
munition for a general actionT^We are just in the situa- 
tion of a man with little money in his pocket,” writes 
Secretary Reed ; “ he will do twenty mean things to pre- 
vent his breaking in upon his little stock. We are obliged 
to bear with the rascals on Bunker's Hill, when a few shot 
now and then in return would keep our men attentive to 
their business, and £ive the enemy alarms ,” 1 

The evident unwillingness of the' latter to come forth 
was perplexing. “ Unless the ministerial troops in Boston 
,are waiting for reinforcements, ” writes Washington, M I 
cannot devise what they are staying there for, nor why, as 
they ftuect to despise the Americans, thev do f> not come 
forth and put an end to the contest at once/’ 

Perhaps they persuaded themselves that his army, com- 
posed of crac^e, half-disciplined levies from 'different and 
distant quarters, would gradually fall asunder and disperse, 
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or that ik means pf subsistence would be exhausted. He 
had hia own fears on the subject, send looked forward with 
doubt and anxiety to g Vinter’s oampaign ; the hesfvy ex- 
pense that would be incurred in ‘providing barraoks, fuel 
and warm clothing ; tjie difficulty there would be of keep- 
ing together, through the "rigorous season, troops unaccus- 
tomed to military hardships, and none of whose terms of 
enlistment extended beyond the 1st of January: the sup- 
plies of ammunition, too, that ^ould be required for 
protracted operations ; the stock of powder on hand, not- 
withstanding the most careful husbandry, being fearfully 
small. Revolving these circumstances in his mind, he rode 
thoughtfully about the commanding points in the vicinity 
of Boston, considering how he might strike a decisive blow 
that would put dh end to the murmuring inactivity of the 
army, and relieve the country from the consuming exponse 
of maintaining it. The result was a letter to tho major 
and brigadier generals, summoning them to a council of 
war to be held at the distance of three days, and giving 
them previous intimation of its purpose. It was to know 
whether, in their judgment, a successful attack might not 
be made upon tho troops at Boston bv means of boats, in 
co-operation wit hjm ji ttrnirt jcroon tlmir lines at Roxbury. 

“ The success of such an enterprise,” adds he, depends, 

I well know, upon the Allwise Disposer of events, and 
it is not within the reach of human wisdom to foretell 
the issue ; but if the prospect is fair, the undertaking is 
justifiable.” 

He proceeded to state the consider|tions already cited* 
which appeared to justify it. The council having thus had 
time for previous deliberation, met on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. It was composed of l^ajor-generals Ward, Lee, „ 
and Putnam, and Brigadier*generals Thomas, Heath, Sul * 
livan, •Spencer, and Greene. Thety unanimously - pro- 
nounced file suggested attempt inexpedient, at least for 
the present. • 

It certainly was bold and hazardous, yet it seems to’have 
tqjcen strong hgld on the .mind of the commari&er-in-ckief, 
usually so cautious. “ I cannot say,” writes he to the 
President of Congress, “ tlJat I have wholly laiddt aside; 
but new events may occasion new measures. Of this T 
* 2 c 2 
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hopo the honourable Congress can need no asshra, ice, that 
there is not a man in America who more earnestly wishes 
such a 4 * termination of the campaign as to make the army 
no longer necessary.” p 

In the mean time, as it was evident the enemy did not 
intend to come out, but were only strengthening their de- 
fences and preparing for winter, Washington was enabled 
to turn his attention to the expedition to be° sent into 
Canada by the way of the Kennebec River. 

A detachment of about eleven hundred men, chosen for 
the purpose, was soon encamped on Cambridge Common. 
There were ten companies of New England infantry, some 
of them from General Greene’s Rhode Island regiments ; 
three rifle companies from Pennsylvania and Virginia, one 
of them Captain Daniel Morgan’s famous "company ; and a 
number of volunteers, among whom was Aaron Burr, then 
but twenty years of age, and just commencing his varied, 
brilliant, but ultimately unfortunate career. 

The proposed expedition was wild and perilous, and re- 
quired a hardy, skilful, and intrepid leader. Such a one 
was at hand. Benedict Arnold was at Cambridge, occupied 
in settling his accounts with the Massachusetts committee 
of safety. These v/ere nearly adjji§ted,„ Whatever faults 
may have been found with his conduct in some particulars, 
his exploits on Lake Champlain had atoned for them ; for 
valour in time of war covers a multitude of sins. . It was 
thought too by some, that he had been treated harshly, and 
Ithere was a disposition to soothe his irritated pride. Wash- 
ington had given hjm an honourable reception at head- 
quarters, and now considered him tbe very man for the 
present enterprise. He had shown aptness for military 
service, whether on land, or water. He was acquainted, 
too, with (janada, and especially with Quebec, having, in 
the course of his chequered life, traded in horses tr tween 
that place and the West Indies/ With these considerations 
he intrusted him with* the command of the expedition, 
giving him the commission of lieutenant colonel in the 
continental Strray. , u c 

As he would be * intrusted with dangerous powers, 
Washington, beside a general letter of instructions, ad- 
dressed a special one to him individually, full of cautious 
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and confederate advice. “ Upon your conduct and courage, 
and that of the officers and soldiers detailed on this expe- 
dition, not only the s^clbess of the present enterprise, and 
your own honour, but the safety and welfare of the whole 
continent, may depend. I charge you, therefore, and the 
officers* an<^ soldiers under your command, as you value 
your own safety and honour, and the favour and esteem <*f 
your country, that you consider yourselves as marching, 
not through the country of an enemy, but of our friends 
and brethren ; for such the inhabitants of Canada and the 
Indian nations have approved themselves, in this unhappy 
contest between Great Britain and America ; and that you 
check, by every motive of duty and fear of punishment, 
every attempt to plunder or insult the inhabitants of 
Canada. Should any American soldier be so base and 
infamous as to injure any Canadian or Indian, in hie person 
or property, I do most earnestly enjoin you to bring him 
to such severe and exemplary punishment, as the enormity 
of the crime may require. Should it extend to death itself, 
it will not be disproportioned to its guilt, at such a time, 
and in such a cause. * * * * I also give in charge to 
you, to avoid all disrespect to the religion of the country 
and its ceremonies Wj * § * While are contending for 
our own liberty, we should be very cautious ifct to violate 
the rights of conscience in others, ever considering that 
God alone is the judge of the hearts of men, and to him 
only, in this case, are they answerable.” 

In the general letter of instructions, Washington inserted 
the following clause. “ If Lord Chatham’s son should be 
in Canada, and in apy* way fall int<? your power, you are 
enjoined to treat him with all possible deference and 
respect. You cannot err in paying too much honour to th^ 
son of so illustrious a character and so true a friend to 
AmeKca.” • 

Arnold was, moreover, furnished with handbilflf for dis- 
tribution in Canada, setting forth the friendly objects of the 
present expedition, as well as of that under General 
{Schuyler ^anj} calling on the Canadians tp ftirnieh neces- 
saries and accommodations of every kind ; for which they 
were assured ample compensation. # 

On the 13th of September, Arnold struck his tents, and 
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set-out in high spirits. More fortunate than j&s rival, 
Ethan Allen, he had attained the object of his airbition, 
the cofhmand of an expedition intd Canada ; and trusted in 
the capture of Quebec, to eclipse even the surprise of 
Ticonderoga. 

Washington enjoined upon him to push forward, as 
fapidly as possible, success depending upon celerity ; and 
counted the days as they elapsed after his departure, im- 
patient to receive tidings of his progress up the Kennebec, 
and expecting that the expedition would reach Quebec 
about the middle of October. In the interim came letters 
from General Schuyler, giving particulars of the main 
expedition. " 

In a preceding chapter we left the general and his little 
army at the Isle aux Noix, near the Sorel River, the outlet 
of the lake. Thence, on the 5th of September, he sent 
Colonel Ethan Allen and Major Brown to reconnoitre the 
country between that river and the St. Lawrence, to dis- 
tribute friendly addresses among the people and ascertain 
their feelings. 1 This done, and having landed his baggage 
and provisions, the general proceeded along the Sorel River 
the next day with his boats, until within two miles of 
St. Johns, when a c&nnonad§ was # cnen^d from the fort. 
Keeping orf for half a mile further,* he landed his troops in 
a deep, close swamp, where they had a sharp skirmish with 
an ambuscade of tones and Indians, whom they beat off 
with some loss on both sides. Night coming on, they cast 
tip a small retrenchment, and encamped, disturbed occa- 
sionally by shells from the fort, which, however, did no 
other mischief than slightly wounding a lieutenant. 

In the night the camp was visited secretly by a person, 
v who informed General Schuyler of the state of the fort 
The works were completed,' and furnished with cannon. A 
vessel pierced for sixteen guns was launched, and woydd be 
ready© sail in three or four days. It was not A probable 
that any Canadians would join the army, being dispose^ to 
remain neutral. This intelligence being diqpussed in a 
council of w&r in the morning, it was deterniined that they 
had neither men nor- artillery sufficient to undertake a 
siege. 'They returned, therefor^, to the Isle aux Noix, cast 
up fortifications, and threw a boom across the channel of 
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the rivejf to" prevent the passage of the enemy’s vessel into 
the lakp, and awaited the arrival of artillery and reinforce* 
ments from Ticonderoga* • 

In the course of a few days the expected reinforcements 
arrived, and with them a small train of artillery. Ethan 
Allen also returned from «his reconnoitring expedition, of 
which he made a most encouraging report. The Canadian 
captains of militia were ready, he said, to join the Americans, 
whenever they should appear wifli sufficient force. He 
had held talks, too, with the Indians, and found them well 
disposed. In a word, he was convinced that an attack on 
St. Johns, and an inroad into the province, would meet with 
hearty co-operation. • 

Preparations were now made for the investment of 
St. Johns by land and water. Major Brown, who had 
already acted as a scout, was sent with one hundred 
Americans and about thirty Canadians towards Chamblee, 
to make friends in that quarter, and to join the army as 
soon as it should arrive at St. Johns. 

To quiet the restless activity of Ethan Allen, who had 
no command in the army, he was sent with an escort of 
thirty men to retrace his steps, penetrate to La Prairie, and 
beat up for recruits among the people whom he had 
recently visitecL ' * 

For some time past, General Schuyler had been struggling 
with a complication of maladies, but exerting himself to 
the utmost in the harassing business of the camp, still 
hoping to be able to move with the army. When every- 
thing was nearly ready, he was attacked in the night by a 
severe access of his # disorder, whictf confined him to his 
bed, and compelled *him to surrender the conduct of tho 
expedition to General Montgomery. Since he could be % of. 
no further use, therefore, in thiS quarter, he cafised his be<J, 
as before, to be placed on board a covered bateau, and set 
off for Tfbonderoga, to hasten forward reinforcenWhts and 
supplies. An hour after his departure, he met Colonel 
Seth Wamey, with one hundred and seventy Green Moun- 
tain Boys, steering for the camp, “ being # tbe first,” adds 
ne, “ that hare appeared of that boasted corps.” Some had 
mutinied and deserted the Colonel, and the remayider wore 
at Crown Point ; whence they were about to embark. 
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Such was the purport of different letters received from 
Schuyler ; the last beaming date September 20th. .» Wash- 
ington was deeply concerned wher^ informed that he had 
quitted the army, supposing that General Wooster, as the 
eldest brigadier, would take rank and command of Mont- 
gomery, and considering him deficient in the activity and 
energy required by the difficult service in which he was 
engaged. “ I am, therefore,” writes he to * Schuyler, 
“ much alarmed for Arnold, whose expedition was built 
upon yours, and who will infallibly perish, if the invasion 
and entry into Canada are abandoned by your successor. 
I hope by this time the penetration into Canada by your 
army is effected ; but if it is not, and there arc any inten- 
tions to lay it aside, 1 beg it may be done in such a manner 
that Arnold may be saved, by giving him notice and in 
the meantime, your army may keep such appearances as to 
fix Carle ton, and to prevent the force of Canada being 
turned wholly upon Arnold. 

“ Should this find you at Albany, and General Woostej- 
about taking the command, I entreat you to impress him 
strongly with the importance and necessity of proceeding, 
or so to conduct, that Arnold may have time to retreat.” 

What caused tlnsr^ immediate solicitude .about Arnold, 
was a letter* received from him, dated* ten days previously 
from Fort Western, on the Kennebec River. He had sent 
reconnoitring parties ahead in light canoes, to gain intelli- 
gence from the Indians, and take the courses and distances 
to Dead River, a branch of the Kennebec, and he was now 
forwarding his troops in bateaux in five divisions, one day’s 
march apart ; MorgaA with his riflemen in the first division, 
Lieutenant-colonel Roger Enos commanding the last. As 
sqpn as the last division should be under way, Arnold was 
"tp set off in light skiff to 1 ' overtake the advance. Chau- 
diere Pond, on the Ch$udiere River, was the appointed ren- 
dezvous -whence they wore to march in a bod$ towards 
Quebec. 1 ^ 

Judging from the date of the letter, Arnold jmust at this 
time be making his way, by land and water, through an 
uninhabited and unexplored wilderness, and beyond the 
reach of rgcall ; his situation, therefore, would be desperate 
should General Wooster fail to follow up the campaign 
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against 5ft. iTohns. The solicitude of Washington on his 
account was heightened by the consciousness, that the 
hazardous enterprise ii^ which he was engaged, had chiefly 
been set on foot by himself, and he felt in some degree re- 
sponsible for the safety of the resolute partisan and his 
companions. 

Fortunately, Wooster was not the successor to Schuylei* 
in the command of the expedition. Washington wa9 mis- 
taken as to tho rank of his comnfission, which was one 
degree lower than that of Montgomery. The veteran him- 
self, who was a gallant soldier, and had seen service in two 
wars, expressed himself nobly in the matter, in reply to 
some inquiry made by Schuyler. “ i have tho oauso of my 
country too much at heart,” said he, “ to attempt to make 
any difficulty or Uneasiness in the army, upon whom the 
success of an enterprise of almost infinite importance to the 
country is now depending. I shall consider my rank in 
the army what my commission from tho Continental Con- 
gress makes it, and shall not attempt to dispute the com- 
mand with General Montgomery at St. Johns.” We shall 
give some further particulars concerning this expedition 
against St. Johns, towards which Washington was turning 
so anxious an jm;. ^ * 

On the 16th of September, {he day after Schuyler’s de- 
parture for Tieonderoga, Montgomery proceeded to carry 
out the plans which had been concerted between them. 
Landing on the 17 th at the place where they had formerly 
encamped, within a mile and a half of the fort, he detached* 
a force of five hundred men, among whom were threq 
hundred Green Mountain Boys under Colonel Seth Warner, 
to take a position at the junction of two roads leading to 
Montreal and Chambleo, so as to intercept relief from thoe^ 
points. He now proceeded to inVest St. Johns. • A battery,* 
was elected on a point of land commanding the fort, the 
ship yards? and the armed schooner. Another was*Arown 
up in the woods on the east side of Jlfe’fort, at six hundred 
yards distance, and furnished with two small mortars. . All 
this was dcne # under an incessant fire frorj«the enemy, 
wnich, as yet, was but feebly returned. 

St. Johns had a garrison Of five or six hundred # regulars 
and two hundred Canadian militia. Its commander, Major 
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Preston, made a brave resistance. Montgomery* Lad not 
proper battering cannoir ; his mortars were defective ; his 
artillerists unpractised, and the fcpgineer ignorant of the 
first principles of his art/ The siege went on slowly, until 
the arrival of an artillery company under 4 Captain Lamb, 
expedited from Saratoga by General Schuyler. Lamb, who 
Vras ap able officer, immediately bedded a thirteen-inch 
mortar, and commenced a fire of shot and sheik upon the 
fort. The distance, hoVever, was too great, and the posi- 
tions of the batteries were ill chosen. 

A flourishing letter was received by the general from 
Colonel Ethan Allen, giving hope of further reinforcement, 
“lam now,” writes he, “ at the Parish of St. Ours, four 
leagues from Sorel to the south. I have two hundred and 
fifty Canadians under arms. As I march, they gather fast. 
You may rely on it, that I shall join you in about three 
days, with five hundred or more Canadian volunteers. I 
could raise one or two thousand in a week’s time ; but I 
will first visit the army with a less number, and, if neces- 
sary, go again recruiting. Those that used to be enemies 
to our cause, come cap in hand to mo ; and I swear by the 
Lord, I can raise three 'times the number of our army in 
Canada, provided y<5u continue the siegp t * * * * 

The eyes Lf all America, nay, of Europe, are or will be 
on the economy of this army, and the consequences attend- 
ing it.” 1 

Allen was actually on his way towards St. Johns, when, 
■between Longueil and La Prairie, he met Colonel Brown 
with his party of Americans and Canadians. A conversa- 
tion took place between them. 1 * Brown assured him that 
the garrison at Montreal did not exceed thirty men, and 
might easily be surprised. Allen’s partisan spirit was 
instantly excited. Here was a chance for another bold 
stroke equal to that afc Ticondoroga. A plan was forthwith 
agreecf'upon. Allen was to return to Longueil, which is 
nearly opposite Montreal, and cross the St. Lawrence in 
canoes in the night, so as to land a little below the town. 
Brown, with <two hundred men, was to cross 'above, and 
Montreal was to be ‘attacked simultaneously at opposiW 
points, o * 

1 Am. Archives, Fourth Series, iii. 754. 
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All this 4a s arranged and put in action without the 
consent gor knowledge of General Montgomery ; Allen was 
again the partisan leader? acting from individual impulse. 
His late letter also to General Mohtgomerj* would seem to 
have partaken of fanfaronade; for the whole force with 
which t be ui^ertook his part of this inconsiderate enter- 
prise, was thirty Americans and eighty Canadians. With* 
these he crossed the river on the night of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, the few canoes found at Longueil having to pass 
to and fro repeatedly, before* his petty force could be 
landed. Guards were stationed on the roads to prevent 
any one passing and giving the alarm in Montreal. Day 
dawned, but there was no signal of Major Brown having 
performed his part of the scheme. The enterprise seems 
to have been as iil concerted, as it was ill advised. The 
day advanced, but still no signal ; it was evident Major 
Brown bad not crossed. Allen would gladly have re- 
crossed the river, but it was too late. An alarm had been 
given to the town, and he soon found himself encountered 
by about forty regular soldiers, and a hasty levy of Ca- 
nadians and* Indians. A smart action ensued; most of 
Allen’s Canadian recruits gave way and fled, a number of 
Americans weia^Jaijn and he ^t lengtl5*surrendered to the 
British officer, Major Campbell, being promised Mbnourable 
terms for himself and thirty-eight of his men, who remained 
with him, seven of whom were wounded. The prisoners 
were marched into the town and delivered over to General 
Prescott., the commandant. Their rough appearance, and * 
rude equipments, were not likely to gain them favour in* 
the eyes of the military tactician, who doubtless considered 
them as little better than a band of freebooters on a maraud. 
Their leader, albeit a colonel, must have seemed worthy 
of the band; for Allen was arrayed in rough frontier* 
style ;«a deer-skin jacket, a vest and breeches of coarse 
serge, worSted stockings, stout shoes, and a red woollen 
cap. • * 

We give A^ en ’ 8 own account of his reception by the 
British officer. M “ He asked me my name, jrtrich I told 
him. He then asked me whether 4 was that Colonel 
Allen who took Ticonder<%a. 1 told him I jvas the 
very man. Then he shook his cane over my head, calling 
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me many hard names, among which, he frequently used 
the word rebel, and put himself in a great rage.” 1 » 

Ethan Allen, according to hi& #wn account, answered 
with becoming^ spirit. * Indeed he gives somewhat of a 
melodramatic scene, which ended, by his being sent on 
board of the “ Gaspee ” schooner of war, heavily ironed, to 
9 be transported to England for trial ; Prescott giving him 
the parting assurance, sealed with an emphatic oath, that 
he would grace a halter at Tyburn. 

Neither Allen’s courage nor his rhetorical vein deserted 
him on this trying occasion. From his place of confine- 
ment, he indited the following opistle to the general : — 

t 

“ Honourable Sir, — In the wheel of transitory events I 
find myself prisoner, and in irons. Probably your honour 
has certain reasons to me inconceivable, though I challenge 
an instance of this sort of economy of the Americans during 
the late war to any officers of the crown. On my part. I 
have to assure your honour, that when I had the command, 
and took Captain Delaplace and Lieutenant Fulton, with 
the garrison of Ticonderoga, I treated them with every 
mark of friendship and generosity, the evidence of which 
is notorious, even tin Canada. I h ave on ly to add, that I 
expect an*' honourable and humane treatment, as an officer 
of my rank and merit should have, and subscribe myself 
your honour's most obedient servant, 

“ Ethan ^Allen.” 

In the British publication from which we cite the above, 
’the following note «is appended tp the letter, probably on 
the authority of General Prescott : u N.B. — The author of 
the above letter is an outlaw, and a reward offered by the 
'TSfew York Assembly for apprehending him .” 9 

The reckless dash^at Montreal, was viewed with concern 
by the American commander. “ I am apprehensive of 
disagreeable consequences arising from Mr. Allen’s im* 
prudence,” writes General Schuyler. “ I always dreaded 
his impatience of subordination, and it was hot until after 
a solemn premise ipade me in the presence of several 
officers, that he would demean himself with propriety, 

1 Am. Archives, iii. 800. 8 Remembrancer, ii* 51. ^ 
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that I wool# permit him to attend the army ; nor would 
I have •consented then, had not* his solicitations been 
backed by several officers.” • 

The conduct of Allen was aldb severely censured by 
Washington. “ His misfortune,” said he, “ will, I hope, 
teach g, lessoji of prudence and subordination to others who 
may be ambitious to outshine their general officers, and,® 
regardless of order and duty, rush into enterprises ^hich 
have unfavourable effects on the pftblic, and are destruc- 
tive to themselves.” • 

Partisan exploit had, in fact, inflated the vanity and 
bewildered the imagination of Allen, and unfitted him 
for regular warfare. Still his name will ever be«t favourite 
one with his countrymen. Even his occasional rhodo- 
montade will be* tolerated with a good-humoured smile, 
backed as it was by deeds of daring courage ; and among 
the hardy pioneers of our Revolution whose untutored 
valour gave the first earnests of its triumphs, will be 
remembered, with honour, the rough Green Mountain 
partisan, who seized upon the “ Keys of Champlain.” 

In the letters of Schuyler, which gave Washington ac- 
counts, from time to time, of the "preceding events, were 
sad repinings at J.)is own illness, and tits multiplied annoy- 
ances which beset him. “ The vexation of spirit under 
which I labour,” writes he, “ that a barbarous complication 
of disorders should prevent me from reaping those laurels 
for which I have unweariodly wrought since I was ho- 
noured with this command ; the anxiety I have suffered* 
since my arrival here (at Ticonderoga), lest the armjj 
should starve, occasioned by a scandaibus want of subordi- 
nation and inattention to my orders, in some of the officers 
that I left to command at the different posts ; the vatf<, 
variety of disagreeable and vexatious incidents Ithat almost; ' 
every Jiour arise* in some department or other, not only 
retard my* cure, but have put me considerably Balbk for 
some days past. If Job had been, a" general in my situa- 
tion, his mcgnoiy had not been so famous for patience. 
Bjit the glorious end we have in view, and yriuch I have 
confident hope will be attained, will atone for all.” Wash- 
ington * replied in that spirit of friendship whiefy existed 
between them. “ You do me justice in believing that I 
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feel the utmost anxiety for your situation, that x sympathise 
with you in all your distresses, and shall most heartily 
share in the joy of your success * My anxiety extends 
itself to poor Arnold, whbse fate depends upon the issue of 
your campaign. ***** r l^e more I reflect upon 
the importance of your expedition, the greatey is my con- 
cern v lest it should sink under insuperable difficulties. I 
look upon the interests and salvation of our bleeding 
country in a great degree as depending upon your success.” 

Shortly after writing the above, and while he was still 
full of solicitude about the fate of Arnold, he received a 
despatch from the latter, dated Ootober 13th, from the 
great portage or carrying-place between the Kennebec and 
Dead River. 

“ Your Excellency,” writes Arnold, “ may possibly think 
we have been tardy in our march, as we have gained so 
little ; but when you consider the badness and weight of 
the bateaux, and large quantities of provisions, &c., we have 
been obliged to force up against a very rapid stream, where 
you would have taken the men for amphibious animals, as 
they wore a great part of the time under water : add to 
this the great fatigue in the portage, you will think I have 
pushed the men as fast as they could pos qjfcjv bear.” 

The toiki of the expedition up theTtennebec River had 
indeed been excessive. Part of the men of each division 
managed the boats — part marched along the banks. Those 
on board had to labour against swift currents ; to unload at 
rapids; transport the cargoes, and sometimes the boats 
themselves, for some distance on their shoulders, and then 
to reload. They w&re days in making 1 their way round 
stupendous cataracts ; several times their boats were upset 
^•nd filled with water, to the loss or damage of arms, am- 
munition, and provisions. w 

Those on land had4o scramble over rocks and preef pices ; 
to struggle through swamps and fenny streailis; or cut 
their way through t&jgled thickets, which reduced their 
clothes to rags. With all their efforts, their, progress was 
but from four to ten miles a day. At night the men of 
each division encamped together. ** *' 

By the time they arrived at 0 the place whenoe thjB letter 
was written, fatigue, swamp fevers, and desertion had 
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reduced Jfchdir numbers to about nine hundrod and fifty 
effective men. Arnold, however* wrote in good heart. 
“ The last division,” he, “ is just arrived ; thfee di- 
visions are over the first carryingJplace, and as the men are 
in high spirits, I make no doubt of reaching the river 
Chaudicpe in eight or ten days, the greatest difficulty being, 

I hopd, alredfty past.” » 

He had .some days previously despatched an Ihdian, 
whom he considered trusty, witL? a letter for General 
Schuyler, apprising him of his whereabouts, but as yet had 
received no intelligence either of, or from the general, nor 
did he expect to receive any until he should reach Chau* 
diere Pond. There he calculated to meet the return of his 
express, and then to determine his plan of operations. 

CHAPTER XL VIII. 

British in Boston send out Cruisers — Depredations of Captain Wallace 
along tho Coast— Treason in the Camp— Arrest of Dr. Church — His 
Trial and Fate — Conflagration of Falmouth — Irritation throughout 
the Country— Fitting out of Vessels of War— Embarkation of General 
Gage for England — Committee from Congress — Conferences with 
Washington— Resolutions of Congress to cuyy on the War— Return 
of Secretary Re*; to Philadelphia. » 

While tho two expeditions were threatening Canada from 
different quarters, tho war was going on along the seaboard. 
The British in Boston, cut off from supplies by land, fitted 
out small armed vessels to seek them along the coast of 1 
New England. The inhabitants drovo their cattle into the* 
interior, or boldly resisted the aggressors. Parties landing 
to forage were often repulsed by hasty* levies of the yeo- 
manry. Scenes of ravage and violence occurred. Stoning^, 
ton was cam^nadcd, and further measures of* vengeance*' 
were threatened by Captain Wallace o&the “ Rose ” man-of- 
war, a naval officer, who had acquired an almost jSifatical 
reputation along the coast, and had, His rendezvous in the 
harbour of Newport; domineering over the waters of 
Rhode Island . 1 , * 

’About thife time there was an occurrence, which caused 

j ^ 

* Gov. Trumbull to Washington. Sparks’ Corresp. of the Rev., i. 27. 
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great excitement in the armies. A woman, doming from 
the camp at Cambridge, applied to a Mr. Wainwood of 
Newport, Rhode Island, to aid her in gaining access to 
Captain Wallace, or Mr. Dudley, the collector. Wainwood, 
who was a patriot, drew from hor the object of her errand. 
She was the bearer of a lettefr from some one m camp, 
Hirecjed to Major Kane in Boston ; but which she Was to 
deliver either to the captain or the collector. "Suspecting 
something wrong, he prevailed upon her to leave it with 
him for delivery. After her departure he opened the letter. 
It was written in cipher which ho could not read. He took 
it to Mr. Henry Ward, secretary of the colony. The latter, 
apprehending it might contain treasonable information to 
the enemy, transmitted it to General Greene, who laid it 
before Washington. * 

A letter in cipher, to a porson in Boston, hostile to the 
causo, and to be delivered into the hands of Captain Wallace 
the nautical marauder ! — there evidently was treason in the 
camp ; but how was the traitor to bo detected p The first 
step was to secure the woman, the bearer of the letter, who 
had rotumod to Cambridge. Tradition gives us a graphio 
scene connected with lier arrest. Washington was in his 
chamber at head-quhrters, when he beheldj&om his window, 
General Putnam approaching on horseback, with a stout 
woman en croupe behind him. He had pounced upon the 
culprit. The group presented by the old general and his 
prize, overpowered even Washington’s gravity. It was the 
only occasion throughout the whole campaign on which he 
»was known to laugh ^heartily. H o had recovered his gravity 
by the time the delinquent was broqght to the foot of the 
broad staircase in head quarters, and assured her in a severe 
^tone from fhe head of it, that, unless she confessed every- 
•ihing before the next morning, a halter would ^>e in readiness 
for her, * o 

So far the tradition ; — his own letter to the I resident of 
Congress states that, ‘far a long time, the woman was proof 
against every threat and persuasion to discover the author, 
but at length named Dr. Benjamin Church. It seemed 
incredible. He had*borne the character of a distinguished 
patriot ;• he was the author of Various patriotic writings ; a 
member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives ; 
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one of the committee deputed to conduct Washington to 
the army, and at present he discharged the functions of 
surgeon-general and dinedtor of the hospitals. That iuch a 
man should be in traitorous correspondence with the enemy, 
was a thunderstroke. # Orders were given to secure him 
and hig pepera. On his arretJt he was extremely agitated, but 
acknowledged the letter, and said it would be found, when* 
deciphered,* to contain nothing criminal. His papers were 
searched, but nothing of a treasonable nature discovered. 

“ It appeared, however, on inquiry,” says Washington, 

“ that a confidant had been among the papors before my 
messenger arrived.” 

The letter was deciphered. It gave a description of the 
army. r ljhc doctor made an awkward defence, protesting 
that he had givefi an exaggerated account of the American 
force, for the purpose of deterring the enemy from attacking 
the American linos in their present defenceless condition 
from the want of powder. IJis explanations wore not satis- 
factory. The army and country were exceedingly irr itated. 
In a council of war ho was convicted of criminal corre- 
spondence ; he was expelled from the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and the Continental Congress ultimately 
resolved that to iJionld be confined in s'omo secure gaol in 
Connecticut, without the use of pen, ink, or piper ; and 
that no person be allowed to convorse with him, except in 
the presence and hearing of a magistrate or the sheriff of 
the county.” 

His sentence was afterwards mitigated on account of his J 
health, and he was permitted to leave the country. He* 
embarked for the West "Indies, and is supposed to have 
perished at sea. 

What had caused especial irritation in the (jase of Dr>>, 
Church, was the kind of warfare already mentioned,, earned* 
on ak*g the coast by British cruisori?, and notoriously by 
Captain Wallace. To clie^a these maraudings, and’ to cap- 
ture the enemy’s transports laden *vith supplies, the pro- 
vinces of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
fitted out two anneal vessels each, at their expense, 
without seeking the sanction or aid of Congress. Washing- 
ton, also, on his own responsibility, ordered several to be 
equipped for like purpose, which were to ho manned by 

2d* 
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hardy mariners, and commanded by able t$ea. L captains, 
actually serving in the army. One of these vessels was 
despatched, as soon as ready, .to°cmise between Cape Ann 
and Cape Cod. Two others were fitted out with all haste, 
and sent to cruise in the waters <?f the St. Lawrence, to 
intercept two unarmed brigantines which Congress had 
; beei^ informed had sailed from England for Quebec, with 
ammunition and military stores. Among the sturdy little 
New England seaports, which had become obnoxious to 
punishment by resistance" to nautical exactions, was Fal- 
mouth (now Portland), in Maine. 

On the evening of the 11th October, Lieutenant Mowat, 
of the rojal navy, appeared before it with several armed 
vessels, and sent a letter on shore, apprising the inhabitants 
that he was come to execute a just punishment oh them for 
their “premeditated attacks on the legal prerogatives of 
the best of sovereigns.” Two hours wore given them, “ to 
remove the human species out of the town,” at the period 
of which, a red pendant hoisted at the main-top gallant 
masthead, and a gun, would be the signal for destruction. 

The letter brought a deputation of throe persons on 
board. The lieutenant informed them vorbally, that ho 
had orders from Admiral Graves to set fir^J^i all the seaport 
towns between Boston and Halifax; and ho expected New 
York, at the present moment, was in ashes. 

With much difficulty, and on the surrendering of some 
arms, the committee obtained a respite until nine o’clock 
the next morning, and the inhabitants employed the interval 
in removing their families and effects. The next morning 
the committee returned on board before nine o’clock. The 
lieutenant now offered to spare the town on certain con- 
ditions, wjnch were refused. About half-past nine o’clock 
the red pendant was run up to the masthead, and the signal 
gun *fiyed, WithiiF five minutes several houses y^ere in 
flames, from a discharge of carcasses and bombshells, whioh 
continued throughout ihe day. The inhabitants, “ standing 
on the heights, were spectators of the conflagration, which 
reduced nlaay of them to penury and r despair.” - One 
hundred and thirty-trine dwelling-houses, and'.' two hundred 
and twenty-eight stores, are &id to have been burnt. 1 All 
1 Holmes’s Annals, ii. 220. 
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the vessels In the harbour, likewise, were destroyed or 
carried away as prizes. * # 

Having satisfied his «ehse of justice with respect to Fal- 
mouth, the gallant lieutenant left it a smoking ruin, and 
made sail, as was said, for Boston, to supply himself with 
more Ammunition, having 'the intention to destroy Ports- 
mouth also. 1 „ # 

The conflagration of Falmouth wa^ as a bale-fire through- 
out the country. Lieutenant Jdowat was said to have in- 
formed the committee at that place, that orders had come 
from England to bum all the seaport towns that would not 
lay down and deliver up their arms, and give hostages for 
their good behaviour. 8 * 

Washington himself supposed such to bo the case. “ The 
desolation and fnisery,” writes he, “which ministerial 
vengeance had planned, in contempt of every principle of 
humanity, and so lately brought on the town of Falmouth, 
I know not how sufficiently to commiserate, nor can my 
compassion for the general suffering be conceived beyond 
the true measure of my feelings.’* 

General Greene, too, in a letter to a friend, expresses 
himself with equal warmth. “ 0, could the Congress be- 
hold tho distress and wretched condition of the poor 
inhabitants driven from the seaport towns, i£ must, it 
would, kindle a blaze of indignation against the commis- 
sioned pirates and licensed robbers ! # * * People begin 
heartily to wish a declaration of independence.*’ 3 

General Sullivan was sent to Portsmouth, where there 
was a fortification of some strength, tojgive the inhabitants 
his advice and assistance' in* warding off the menaced blow. 
Newport also was put on the alert, and recommended to 
fortify itself. “ I expect every fcour,” writes Washington, , 
“ to hear that Newport has shared the same fate of unhappy* 
Falmouth.” 4 Under the feeling roused by these sports, 
the General Court of Massachusetts, exercising a sovereign 
power, passed an Act for encouraging the fitting out of 
armed vessels to defend the sea-coast of America, and for 
electing a courts to try and condemn all vessels 'that should 

be found infesting the same. This A<5t, granting letters of 

* • 

1 Letter of P. Jones. 1 Letter from Gen. Greene, to Gov. Cooke 
9 Am. Archives, iii. 1145. 4 Letter to the President of Congress. 
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marque and reprisal, anticipated any measuife of the kind 
on tlje part of the Gfeneral Government, and was pro- 
nounced by John Adams, “ one of the most important docu- 
ments in history/* 1 

The British Ministry have, in later days, been exculpated 
from the charge of issuing such a desolating^order,as that 
said ,to have been reported by Lieutenant Mowat. The 
orders under which th^t officer acted, we are told, emanated 
from General Gage and Admiral Graves. The former in- 
tended merely the annoyance and destruction of rebel 
shipping, whether on the coast or in the harbours to the 
eastward of Boston ; the burning of the town is surmised 
to have been an additional thought of Admiral Graves. 
Naval officers have a passion for bombardments. # 

Whatever part General Gage may have!? had in this most 
ill-advised and discreditable measure, it was the last of his 
military government, and he did not remain long enough 
in the country to see it carried into effect. He sailed for 
England on the 10th of October. The tidings of the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill had withered his laurels as a commander. 
Still he was not abso\utely superseded, but called home, 
“ in order,” as it was considerately said, “ to give his 
Majesty exact information pf everything, -ft^d suggest such 
matters as his knowledge and experience of the service 
might enable him to furnish.” During his absence Major- 
general Howe would act as commandor-in-chief of the 
colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, and Major general Carleton 
of the British forces in Canada and on the frontiers. Gage 
iully expected to return and resume the command. In a 
letter written to the minister, Lord Dartmouth, the day 
before sailing, he urged the arrival, early in the spring, of 
’reinforcements which ha<J been ordered, anticipating great 
hazard at the opening of the campaign. In the mean time 
he trpgted that two\housand troops, shortly expected from 
Ireland, would enable him “ to distress the rebels by incur- 
sions along the coast,”* and “ he hoped Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire would feel the weight of his Majesty’s arms.” 
“ Poor Gage*” writes Horace Walpole, “ i? to be the scape- 
goat for what was h reason against employing him — inca- 
pacity/* He never returned to America. 

1 See Life of Gerry, 109. 
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On theel5tfi of October a committee from Congress arrived 
in camp, sent to hold a conference with Washington, and 
with delegates from th% governments of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, on the subject 
of a new organization of the army. The committee con- 
sisted of Bepjamin Franklin, Thomas Lynch of Carolina, 
and Colonel Harrison of Virginia. It was just twenty 
years since Washington had met Franklin in Bradftock’s 
camp, aiding that unwary general bjr his sagacious counsels 
and prompt expedients. Fr&nklin was regarded with 
especial deference in the camp at Cambridge. Greene, 
who had never met with him before, listened to him as to 
an oracle. • • 

Washyigton was president of the board of conference, 
and Mr. Joseph* Keed secretary. The committee brought 
an intimation from Congress that an attack upon Boston 
was much desired, if practicable. 

Washington called a council of war of his generals on the 
subject : they wero unanimously of opinion that an attack 
would not be prudent at present. 

Another question now arose. An attack upon the British 
forces in Boston, whenever it slfould take place, might 
require a bombardment : Washington inquired of the dele- 
gates how far it might be pushed to the destruction of 
houses and property. They considered it a question of too 
much importance to be decided by them, and said it must 
be referred to Congress. But though they declined taking 
upon themselves the responsibility, the majority of them 
were strongly in favour of it ; and expressed themselves j^> 
when the matter was # discussed informally in camp. Two 
of the committee, Lynch and Harrison, as well as Judge 
Wales, delegate from Connecticut, when the possible effects 
of a bombardment wero suggested at a dinnfir table, d (£ 
dared that they would be willing to see Boston in flames. 
Lee, who)* was present, observed that it was impft&ible to 
bum it unless they sent in men jrith bundles of straw to 
dp it. “ Itxould not be done with carcasses and red-hot 
shot. Isle Royal” he added, “ in the rive^St. Lawrence, 
Sad been fired at for a long time in 4760, with a fine train 
of artillery, hot shot and cilrcasses, without effect” 1 

1 Life of Dr. Belknap, p. 96. The doctor was present at the above- 
cited "conversation. 
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The board ’of conference was repeatedly in** session, for 
three or four days. Thd report of its deliberations rendered 
by the committee, produced a restriction of Congress that 
a new army of twenty-two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two men and officers, should be formed, to be 
recruited as much as possible* from the tropps actually 
in seiyice. Unfortunately the term for which they were 
to be enlisted was to b$ but for one year. It formfed a prece- 
dent which became a recurring cause of embarrassment 
throughout the war. 

Washington’s secretary, Mr. Reed, had, after the close of 
the conference, signified to him his intention to return to 
Philadelphia, where his private* concerns required his 
presence. His departure was deeply regretted. His 
fluent pen had been of great assistance to Washington in 
the despatch of his multifarious correspondence, and his 
judicious counsels and cordial sympathies had been still 
more appreciated by the commander-in-chief, amid the 
multiplied difficulties of his situation. On the departure 
of Mr. Reed, his place as secretary was temporarily sup- 
plied by Mr. Robert IJarrison of Maryland, and subse- 
quently by Colonel Mifflin; neither, however, attained 
to the affectionate cdnfidencq. reposed in theis* predecessor. 

We shall? have occasion to quote the correspondence kept 
up between Washington and Reed, during the absence 
of the latter. The letters of the former are peculiarly 
interesting, as giving views of what was passing, not 
merely around him, but in the recesses of his own heart. 
No greater proof n^ed be given of the rectitude of that 
heart, than the clearness and fulness with which, in these 
truthful documents, every thought and feeling is laid open. 

f «' * 

<■ <-• CHAPTER XLIX. * ° 

r 

Measures of General Howe — Feseoration of Churches — Three Proclama- 
tions*— Seizure of Tories— Want of Artillery— Heqry Knox, the 
Artillerist— His Mission to Ticonderoga — Re-enlistment of Troops — 
Lack of Public opirit — Qomments of General Greeds. € 

The measures which General 1 Howe had adopted after 
taking command in Boston, rejoiced the royalists, seeping 
to justify their anticipations. He proceeded to strengthen 
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. the woi^s <gn Bunker’s Hill and Boston Neck, and to clear 
away houses and throw up redoubts on eminences within 
the town. The patrjpfc inhabitants were shocked »by the 
desecration of the Old South Church, which for more than 
a hundred years had been a favourito place of worship, 
where .some of the most 'eminent divines had officiated. 
The "pulpit? and pews were now removed, the floor wqp 
covered with earth, and the sacred edifice was converted 
into a riding-school for Burgoynfc's light dragoons. To 
excuse its desecration, it wits spoken of scoffingly as a 
“ meeting-house, where sedition had often been preached.” 

The North Church, another “ meeting-house,” was 
entirely demolished and used for fuel. u Tims,” says a 
chronicler of the day, “thus are our houses devoted to 
religious worship, profaned and destroyed by the subjects 
of his royal majesty.” 1 

About the last of October Howe issued three proclama- 
tions. The first forbade all persons to leave Boston 
without his permission under pain of military execution ; 
the second forbade any one, so permitted, to take with him 
more than five pounds sterling, under pain of forfeiting 
all the money found upon his person and being subject to 
fine and imprisonment; the third /jailed upon the in- 
habitants to arm themselves for the preserva+jon of order 
within the town ; they to be commanded by officers of his 
appointment. 

Washington had recently been incensed by the conflagra- 
tion of Falmouth ; the conduct of Governor Dunmore, who 
had proclaimed martial law ip Virginia, and threatened 
ruin to the patriots, had added to* his provocation ; the 
measures of Generhl Howe seemed of the same harsh 
character, and he determined to retaliate. 

“ Would it not be prudent,” writes he *to Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut, “ to seize^those tories who have 
been, ar$, and we know will be active against ug>? Why 
should persons who are preying^ upon the vitals of their 
Country, b§ suffered to stalk at large, whilst we know they 
Will do us every mischief in their power ?” * 

* In thisf spirit he ordered General Sullivan, who was 


1 Thacker's Military Journal, p. 50. 
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fortifying Portsmouth, “to seize upon such , persons as 
held commissions under, the crown, and were acting as 
open ai?d avowed enemies to their .country, and hold them 
as hostages for the security of the^town.” Still he was 
moderate in his retaliation, and stopped short of private 
individuals. “ For the present/* said he, “I shall avoid 
giving the like order with regard to the torM of Ports- 
mouth* hut the day is not far off when they will meet with 
this, or a worse fate, if there is not a considerable reforma- 
tion in their conduct.” 1 

The season was fast approaching when the bay between 
the camp and Boston would be frozen over, and military 
operations might be conducted upon the ice. General 
Howe, if reinforced, would then very probably “ endea- 
vour to relieve himself from the disgraceful confinement 
in which the ministerial troops had been all summer.” 
Washington folt the necessity, therefore, of guarding tho 
camps wherever they were most assailable ; and of throw- 
ing up batteries for the purpose. He had been embarrassed 
throughout the siege by the want of artillery and ordnance 
stores, but never more so than at the present moment. 
In this juncture, Mr. Honry Knox stepped forward, and 
offered to proceed tq the frontier forts on Champlain in 
quest of a supply. 

Knox was ono of those providential characters which 
spring up in emergencies, as if they were formed by and 
for tho occasion. A thriving bookseller in Boston, he had 
thrown up business to take up arms for the liberties of bis 
country. He was one of the patriots who had fought on 
Banker’s Hill, since V r lien *he had glided in planning the 
defences of the camp before Boston" The aptness and 
talent here displayed by him as an artillerist, had recently 
irduced Washington to recommend him to Congress for the 
command of the regiment of artillery in place of the veteran 
Gridleyt who was considered by all the officers oMbe camp 
too old for active employment. Congress had not yet 
acted on that recommendation : in the mean time Wasbr 
ington availed himself of the offered services of Knox in 
the present instance. r IIe was, accordingly, 1 instructed to* 

• 

? Letter to William Palfrey. Sparks, iii. 158. 
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examine* int*> the state of the artillery in camp, and take an 
account of the cannon, mortars, shells, lead, and ammu- 
nition that were wanting. He was then to hasten tb New 
York, procure and forward all IbStt could be hadthere, apd 
thence proceed to thc # head- quarters of General Schuyler, 
who was requested by letter to aid him in obtaining what 
further supplies of the kind were wanting from the forts 
at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, St. Johns, and even Qliebeo, 
should it be in the hands of the Americans, Knox set 
off on his errand with promptness and alacrity, and shortly 
afterwards the commission of colonel of the regiment of 
artillery which Washington had advised, was forwarded to 
him by Congress. • 

The aj^'Ciilistmept of troops actually in service was now 
attempted, and proved a fruitful source of porploxity. In 
a letter to the President of Congress, Washington observes 
that half of the officers of the rank of captain were inclined 
to retire ; and it was probable their example would in- 
fluence their men. Of those who were disposed to remain, 
•tho officers of one colony woro unwilling to mix in the 
same regiment with those of another. Many sent in .their 
names, to serve in expectation of ^promotion ; others stood 
aloof, to see vhat advantages they coaid make for them- 
selves ; while those who had declined sent in tXoir names 
again to serve. 1 The oifficulties were greater, if possible, 
with the soldiers than with the officers. They would not 
enlist unless they knew their colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and captain; Connecticut men being unwilling to serve* 
under officers from Massachusetts, and Massachusetts men 
under officers from Rfyodo Island ; so fhat it was necessaiy 
to appoint tho officers first. 

Twenty days later he again writes to the President of 
Congress : “lam sorry to be necessitated to mention tcT 
you the egregious want of public spirit which prevails here. 
Instead of*pressing to be engaged in the cause their 
country, which I vainly flattered m$rself would be the case, 
I find we ar^ likely to be deserted in a most critical -time. 
• * * Oiqj situation is truly alarming,* and of this 

Cfeneral HoVe is well apprised. No doubt when he is fe- 
inforegd he will avail himself of the information. J 

9 1 Washington to the President of Congress, Nov. 8. 
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In a letter to Becd he disburdened his heart /mofe com- 
pletely. “ Such dearth of public spirit, and such want of 
virtue ; c 8uch stock-jobbing, and fertility in all the low arts 
to qbtain advantage of on£ kind or another in this great 
change of military arrangement, I never saw before, and I 
pray God’s mercy that I may never be witness to . again. 
V/hat will be the end of these manoeuvres is beyond my 
scan. *1 tremble at the prospect. We have been till this 
time (Nov. 28) enlisting about three thousand five hundred 
men. To engage these, I have been obliged to allow fur- 
loughs as far as fifty men to a regiment, and the officers, 
I am persuaded, indulge many more. The Connecticut 
troops will not bo prevailed upon to stay longer than their 
term, saving those who have enlisted fpr the neft cam- 
paign, and are mostly on furlough ; and such a mercenary 
spirit pervades the whole, that I should not be surprised at 
any disaster that may happen. * * * Could I have fore- 
seen what I have experienced, and am likely to experience, 
no consideration upon earth should have induced me to 
accept this command.” 

No one drew closer to Washington in this time of his 
troubles and perplexities than General Greene. He had a 
real veneration for* his character, and thought himself 
“ happy in f an opportunity to serve under so good a gene- 
ral.” He grieved at Wasliington’s Annoyances, but attri- 
buted them in part to his being somewhat of a stranger in 
New England. “ He has not had time,” writes he, “ to 
inake himself acquainted with the genius of this people : 
they are naturally as brave and spirited as the peasantry of 
any other country ; but you cannot expect veterans of a 
raw militia from only a few months’ service. The common 
people are exceedingly avaricious; the genius of the people 
w commercial, from their l<$ag intercourse with trade. The 
sentiment of honour,** the true characteristic of a seedier, 
has nof fet got the better of interest. His Excellency has 
been taught to bolievS ^he people here a superior race of 
mortals ; and finding them of the same temper and dispo- 
sitions, passiogis and prejudices, virtues and vices of the 
coftunon people of other governments, they sank in hfa 
esteem.” V . • ^ 

1 Greene to Dep. Gov. Ward. Am. Arch., Fourth Series, iii, 114A 
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Affairs in Canada— Capture of Fort Chamblee— Siege of St. Johns— 
Maclean and his Highlanders — Montgomery on the treatment of 
Etb&n Alleft — Itepulse of Carleton— Capitulation of the Garrison gf 
St. Johns — Generous Conduct of Montgomery— Maclean re*ynbarks 
for Quobec— Weary struggle of Arnoid through the Wilderness — 
Defection of Colonel Enos — Arnold in the Valley of the Chaudiere — 
His arrival opposite Quebec— Surrender of Montreal— Escape of 
Carleton — Home Sickness of the American Troops. 

Despatches from Schuyler, dated October 26th, gave Wash- 
ington another chapter of the Canada expedition. Cham- 
blee, an inferior fort, within five miles of St. Johns, had 
been taken by Majors Brown and Livingston at the bead 
of fifty Americans and three hundred Canadians. A large 
quantity of gunpowder, and other military stores found 
there, was a seasonable supply to the army before St. Johns, 
and consoled General Montgomery for his disappointment 
in regard to the aid promised by Colonel Ethan Allen. He 
now pressed the siege of St. Johqp with vigour. The gar- 
rison, cut off from supplies, were suffering from want of 
provisions ; but the brave coipmandef, Major Preston, still 
held out manfully, hoping speedy relief frdm General 
Carleton, who was assembling troops for that purpose at 
Montreal. 

Carleton, it is true, had but about one hundred regulars, 
several hundred Canadians, and a number of Indians witi 
him; but he calculated greatly oty the co-operation of 
Colonel Maclean, a veteran Scot, brave and bitterly loyal, 
who had enlisted three hundred of his countrymen at 
Quebec, and formed them intp a regiment galled “ Thp 
Roys! Highland Emigrants.” This doughty Highlander 
was^bo lajd at the mouth of the SoreE where it empties into 
the St. Lawrence, and proceed along the former nver to St. 
Johns, to join Carleton, who woiSd repair thither by the 
way of Longueil. 

• In the meantime, Montgomery received* Accounts from 
various quarters that Colonel Ethah Allen and his men, 
oaptgred in the ill-advised attack upon Montreal, were 
treated with cruel and unnecessary severity, being loaded 
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with irons ; and that even the colonel himself w?s sub- 
jected to this “ shocking indignity.” Montgomery ad- 
dressed^ letter to Carlcton on the* subject, strong and 
decided in its purport, but' written in the spirit of a cour- 
teous and high-minded gentleman, and^ ending with an ex- 
pression of that sad feeling which gallant oncers* must 
often have experienced in this revolutionary conflict, on 
being brought into collision with former brothers in aims. 

“ Your character, sir, writes he, “ induces me to hope I 
am ill informed. Nevertheless, the duty I owe the troops 
committed to my charge, lays me under the necessity of 
acquainting your Excellency, that, if you allow this con- 
duct and persist in it, I shall, though with the most painful 
regret, execute with rigour the just and necessary, Jaw of 
retaliation upon tho garrison of Chamblee, H‘ow in my pos- 
session, and upon all others who may hereafter fall into my 
hands. * * * * I shall expect your Excellency’s 

answer in six days. Should the bearer not return in that 
time, I must interpret your silence into a declaration of a 
barbarous war. I cannot pass this opportunity without 
lamenting the melancholy and fatal necessity, which obliges 
the firmest friends of the 'constitution to oppose one of the 
most respectable officers of the crown.” « 

While watting for a reply, Montgomery pressed the siege 
of St. Johns, though thwarted continually by the want of 
subordination and discipline among his troops ; hasty levies 
from various colonies, who, said he, “ carry the spirit of 
freedom into the field, and think for themselves.” Accus- 
tomed as ho had been, in his former military experience, to 
the implicit obedience of European tropps, the insubordina- 
tion of these yeoman soldiery was intolerable to him. 

Were I not afraid,” writes he, “ the example would be too 
generally followed, and that 'the public service might suffer, 
I would not stay an hour at the head of troops whose opera- 
tions I cannot direct. 1 must say I have no hop€s of suc- 
cess, unless from the garrison’s wanting provisions.” 

He had .advanced his lines and played from Ijis batteries 
on two side# *of the fort for some hours, when tidings 
brought by four prisoners, caused him to cease his fire. 1 

General Carleton, on the 3lVt of September, hackem- 
barked bis motley force at Montreal in thirty-four boafe, to 
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cross &e St, Lawrence, land at Longueil, and push on for 
St Johns, where, as concerted, he was to he joined by Mao-, 
lean and his Highlanders. As the boats approached the 
right bank of the river at Longueil, a terrible fire of artil- 
lery and musketry S was unexpectedly opened upon them, 
and threw them into confusion. It was from Colonel Seth 
Warner’s detachment of Green Mountain Boys and New 
Yorkers.™ Some of the boats wgre disabled, sonfe were 
driven on shore on an island ; Carleton retreated with the 
rest to Montreal, with some’ loss in killed and wounded. 
The Americans captured two Canadians and two Indians ; 
and it was these prisoners who brought tidings to the camp 
of Carleton’s signal repulse. • 

Awa^re that the garrison held out merely in expectation 
of the relief thus intercepted, Montgomery ceased his fire, 
and sent a flag by one of the Canadian prisoners, with a 
letter informing Major Preston of the event, and inviting a 
surrender to spare the effusion of blood. 

Preston in reply, expressed a doubt of the truth of the 
report brought by the prisoners, but offered to surrender if 
not relieved in four days. The condition was refused, and 
the gallant major was obliged 1 6 capitulate. His garrison 
consisted of five hundred regulars and one hundred Cana- 
dians; among the latter were several of tlie provincial 
noblesse. 

Montgomery treated Preston and his garrison with the 
courtesy inspired by their gallant resistance. He had been 
a British , officer himself, and his old associations with the 
service, made him sympathise with the bravo men whom 
the fortune of war, had thrown intd his hands. Perhaps, 
their high-bred and aristocratic tone contrasted favourably 
in his eyes, with the rough demeanour of the crude swords- 
men with whom he had recently associated* and brought 
bask the feelings of early days, whefli war with him was a 
gay prdfession, not a melancholy dyty. Acfotding to 
^capitulation, the baggage of both officers and men were 
’seoured to# them, and each ‘of the latter received a new suit 
^ot clothing fjom tho captured stores. This caused a mur- 
mur among the American soldiery, many of whom were 
nearly naked, and the b£st but scantily provided. Even 
some of the officers were indignant that all the articles of 
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clothing had not been treated as lawful spoil. # 44 L would 
* not have sullied my own reputation, nor disgraced the Con- 
tinental* arms by such a breach of capitulation for the uni- 
verse,” said Montgomery/ Having sent his prisoners up 
Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga, he prepared to proceed 
immediately to Montreal ; requesting General jjchuyler to 
forward all the men he could possibly spare. 

The 1 Royal Highland Emigrants, who were to* have co- 
operated with General Carleton, met with no better fortune 
than that commander. Maclean landed at the mouth of 
the Sorel, and added to his force by recruiting a number 
of Canadians in the neighbourhood, at the point of the 
bayonet. He was in full march for St. John’s when he 
was encountered by Majors Brown and Livingstqn with 
their party, fresh from the capture of Chamblee, and 
reinforced by a number of Green Mountain Boys. These 
pressed him back to the mouth of the Sorel, where, hearing 
of the repulse of Carleton, and being deserted by his 
Canadian recruits, he embarked the residue of his troops, 
and set off down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. The Ameri- 
cans now took post at the mouth of the Sorel, where they 
erected batteries so as to command the St. Lawrence, and 
prevent the descent <jf any armed vessels from. Montreal. 

Thus closed another chapter of the invasion of Canada. 
44 Not a word of Arnold yet,” said Montgomery, in his 
last despatch. 44 1 have sent two expresses to him lately, 
one by an Indian who promised to return with expedition. 
The instant I have any news of him, I will acquaint you 
by express.” 

We will anticipate \iis express," by giving the reader the 
purport of letters received by Washington direct from 
Arnold himself, bringing forward the collateral branch of 
this eventful 1 enterprise. 

The transportation <rf troops and effects across the cany- 
ing-placV between, the Kennebec and Dead Rfvers, had 
been a work of severe toil and difficulty to Arnold and his 
men, but performed with admirable spirit. There were 
ponds and streams fall of trout and salmop, which fur- 
nished them with fresh provisions. Launching their boats 
on the sluggish waters of the Dead River, they navigated 
it in divisions, as before, to the foot of snow-crowned 
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mount§ins|; a part of the great granite chain which extends 
from •south-west to north-east throughout our continent. 
Here, while Arnold and the firet division were eficamped 
to repose themselves, heavy rains set in, and they came 
near being swept away by sudden torrents from the moun- 
tains.. Several of their boats wore overturned, much of 
their provisions were lost, the sick list increased, and the 
good spirits which had hitherto sustained them b&gan to 
give way. They were on scanty allowance, with a prospect 
of harder times, for there we^e still twelve or fifteen days 
of wilderness before them, where no supplies were to be 
had. A council of war was now hold, in which it was 
determined to send back the sick and disabled, who were 
mere ^cumbrances. Arnold, accordingly, wrote to the 
commanders of the other divisions, to press on with as 
many of their men as they could furnish with provisions 
for fifteen days, and to send the rest back to a place on 
the route called Norridgewock. This order was misunder- 
stood, or misinterpreted by Colonel Enos, who commanded 
the rear division ; he gave all the provisions he could spare 
to Colonel Greene of the third division, retaining merely 
enough to supply his own corps bf three hundred men on 
their way tyck to Norridgewock, whither he immediately 
returned. * * 

Letters from Arnold and Enos apprised Washington of 
this grievous flaw in the enterprise. He regarded it, 
however, as usual, with a hopeful eye. 44 Notwithstand- 
ing this great defection,” said he, “ I do not despair 6f 
Colonel Arnold’s success. He will have, in all probability, 
many more difficulties* to* encounter, *than if he had been a 
fortnight sooner ; as it is likely that Governor Carleton 
will, with what forces he can collect after the surrender of 
the rest of Canada, throw hiniself into Quebfio, and theYe 
make his last effort.” 1 > 

Washington was not mistaken in the confident^ he had 
placed in the energy of Arnold. \ Though the latter found 
nis petty fierce greatly reduced by the retrograde move of 
Enos and hi^ party, and although snow aiyk ice rendered 
%is march' still more bleak among the mountains, he kept 
* 

1 Washington to the President of Congress, Nov. 19th 
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on with unflinching spirit until ho arrived at the ridge 
which divides the streams of New England and Canada. 
Here, It Lake Megantic, the sourbe? of the Chaudiere, he 
met an emissary whom he had sent in advance to ascertain 
the feelings of the habitans , or French yeomanry, in the 
fertile valley of that stream. His report being, favourable, 
Arnold shared out among the different companies the 
scanty provisions which, remained, directing thelh to make 
the best of their way for the Chaudiere settlements ; while 
he, with a light foraging party, would push rapidly ahead, 
to procure and send back supplies. 

He accordingly embarked with his little party in fivo 
bateaux and a birch canoe, and launched forth without a 
guide on the swift current of the Chaudiere. It was little 
better than a mountain torrent, full of rotfks and rapids. 
Three of their boats were dashed to pieces, the cargoes 
lost, and the crows saved with difficulty. At one time, 
the whole party came near being preoipitated over a 
cataract, where all might have perished: at length they 
reached Sertigan, the first French settlement, where they 
were cordially received. Here Arnold bought provisions, 
which he sent back by the Canadians and Indians to his 
troops. The lattei ♦were in a state of starvation. Some 
had not tasted food for eiglit-and-forty hours ; others had 
cooked two dogs, followers of the oamp ; and others had 
boiled their moccasins, cartouch-boxes, and other articles 
of leather, in the hope of rendering them eatable. 

Arnold halted for a short time in the hospitable valley 
of the Chaudiere, to give his troops repose, and distributed 
among the inhabitants the printed manifesto with which 
he had been furnished by Washington, Here he was 

S tned by about forty Norridgewock Indians. On the 9th 
November, the little army emerged from the woods at 
Point Levi, on the Sto. Lawrence, opposite to Quebec?: A 
letter, Written by Q.n inhabitant of that place, spelks of their 
sudden apparition; i 

“ There are '■about 600 Provincials arrived at Point Levi, 
opposite to the town, by the way of Chaudier^ aoross th,^ 
woods. Surely a miracle must have been wrought in their 
favour. It is an undertaking 'above the common race of 
men in this debauched age. They have travelled through 
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woods and|bogs, and over precipices, for' the space of one 
hundred and twenty miles, attended with every incon- 
venience and difficulty* to be surmounted only by* men of 
indefatigable zeal and industry.” 

Leaving Arnold in full sight of Quebec, which, after his 
long struggle through the* wilderness, must have appeared 
like & lancrof promise, we turn to narrate the events of the 
upper expedition into Canada, of which the letters of 
Schuyler kept Washington faithfufly informed. 

Montgomery appeared befdre Montreal on the 12th of 
November. General Carleton had embarked with his 
little garrison, and several of the civil officers of the place, 
on board of a flotilla of ten or eleven small* vessels, and 
made sail in the night, with a favourable breeze, carrying 
away with him the powder and other important stores. 
The town capitulated, of course; and Montgomery took 
quiet possession. His urbanity and kindness soon won tho 
good will of the inhabitants, both English and French, and 
made the Canadians sensible that he really came to seoure 
their rights, not to mglest them. Intercepted letters ac- 
quainted him with Arnold’s arrival in tho neighbourhood 
of Quebec, and the great alarm "of “the king’s friends,” 
who expected to be besieged : “ which, with the bless- 
ing of God, they shall be,”* said Montgomeif , 44 if tho 
severe season holds off, and I can prevail on the troops to 
accompany me.” 

His great immediate object, was the capture of Carleton ; 
which would form a triumphal close to the enterprise, and 
might decide the fate of Canada. The flotilla, in which tho 
general was embarked, had made Repeated attempts to 
escape down the Si. Lawrence ; but had us often been 
driven back by the batteries thrown up by the Americans 
at the mouth of the Sorel. It now lay anchored about 
fifteen miles above that river ; and«Montgomery prepared 
to attack fc with bateaux and light artillery, so *fe^o force 
it 4<>>vn upon the batteries. I * 

• Carleton $aw his imminent peril. Disguising himself as 
a Canadian veg^ager, he set off on a dark night accompanied 
by six peasants, in a boat with muffled oars, which' he 
assisted to, pull ; slipped quietly and silently past all the 
batteries ana guard-boats, and effected bis escape to Thlree 

• 2 E 
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Rivers, where he embarked in a vessel for Que^bec^ After 
his departure the flotilla surrendered, and all thoQp who 
had taken refuge on board were rc^de prisoners of war. 
Among them was General Prescott, late commander of 
Montreal. 

Montgomery now placed garrisons in Montreal, St. Johns, 
ceid Chamblee, and made final preparations for^desceliding 
the Si. Lawrence, and co-operating with Arnold against 
Quebec. To his disappointment and deep chagrin, he 
found but a handful of his troops disposed to accompany 
him. Some pleaded ill health; the term of enlistment 
of many had expired, and they were bent on returning 
home; and* others, who had no such excuses to make, 
became exceedingly turbulent, and indeed mutinous. 
Nothing but a sense of public duty, and gratitude to 
Congress for an unsought commission, had induced Mont- 
gomery to engage in the service : wearied by the continual 
vexatious which beset it, he avowed, in a letter to Schuyler, 
his determination to retire as soon as the intended ex- 
pedition against Quebec was finished! “ Will not your 
health permit you to reside at Montreal this winter?” 
writes he to Sohuyler ; “*I must go home, if I walk by the 
side of the lake. I#m weary of power, and totally want 
that patience and temper so requisite for such a command.” 
Much of the insubordination of the troops he attributed to 
the want of tact and cultivation in their officers ; who had 
been suddenly advanced from inferior stations and coarse 
employments. “ An affair happened yesterday,” writes he 
tg Schuyler on the 24th of November, 41 which had very 
near sent me horned A number qf officers presumed to 
remonstrate against the indulgence I had given some of 
the king’s troops. Such an insult I could not bear, and 
immediately^ resigned. To-day they qualified it by such 
an apology, as put it in my power to resume the com- 
mand.”* 4 In* the same spirit he writes : “ I wish, some 
method could be v faller|| upon for engaging gentlemen to 
serve.. A point of honour and more knowledge of thb 
world, to b<x found in that class of men, would greatly 
reform discipline, and render the troops rbuoh more 
tractable.” « 

The troops which had given Montgomery so much an- 
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■ noyance, and refused to continue with him in Canada, soon 
began $ amve at Ticonderoga. .Schuyler, in a letter to 
Congress, gives a ha^-fluerulous, half-humorous account 
of their conduct. “ About three hundred of the troops 
raised in Connecticut, passed here within a few days. An 
unhappy home-sickndbs prevails. These all came down as 
invalids, ndt one willing to re-engage for the winter’^ 
service; and, unable +o get any work done by them, I 
discharged them en group*. Of aH the specifics ever in- 
vented for any, there is none so efficacious as a discharge 
for this prevailing disorder. No sooner was it administered 
but it perfected the cure of nine out of ten ; who, refusing 
to wait for boats to go by the way of Lake George, slung 
their heavy packs, crossed the lake at this place, and under- 
took a ifiarch o£ two hundred miles with the greatest good- 
will and alacrity.” . 

This home-sickness in rustic soldiers, after a rough cam- 
paign, was natural enough, and seems only to have pro- 
voked the testy and subacid humour of Sohuyler ; but other 
instances of conduct roused his indignation. 

A schooner and tow-galley arrived at Crown Point, with 
upwards of a hundred persons. They were destitute of 
provisions ; none were to be had at thjp Point, and the ice 
prevented them from penetrating to Ticonderoga. In 
starving condition they sent an express to General 
Schuyler, imploring relief. He immediately ordered three 
captains of General Wooster’s regiment, with a considerable 
body of men in bateaux, to “ attempt a relief for the? 
unhappy sufferers.” To his surprise and disgust, they 
manifested the most unwillingness tc» comply, and made a 
variety of excuses, which he spumed at as frivolous, and 
as evincing the greatest want of humanity. He expressed 
himself to that effect the next day, in a general ordei^ 
adding the following stinging wosds : — “ The general, 
therefore, mot daring to trust a matter of so much import- 
ance to men of so little feeling, jias ofdered Lieutenant 
Biker, of Colonel Holmes’s regiment, to make the attempt. 
He received* the order with the alaority becoming a gen- 
tleman, an bffiSer* and a Christian.” . 

This highrminded rebuke, given in so public a manner, 
rankled in the breasts of those whose conduct had merited 
• 2 e 2 
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it, and insured to Schuyler that persevering hostility* 
with which mean minds revenge the exposure of their 
meanness. « a 

* * 


# CHAPTER LI. 

Washington’s anticipations of Success at Quebec — His Eulogium of 

* Arnold — Schuyler and Montgomery talk of resigning — Expostula- 
tions of Washington — Their effect — Schuyler’s Conduct to a Captive 
Foe, 

We have endeavoured to compress into a sucoinct account 
various events of the invasion of Canada, furnished to 
■W ashington by letters from Schuyler and Arnold. The 
tidings of the capture of Montreal had « given him the 
liveliest satisfaction. He now looked forward to equal 
success in the expedition against Quebec. In a letter to 
Schuyler, he passed a high eulogium on Arnold. “ The 
merit, of this gentleman is certainly great,” writes he, 
“ aiid I heartily wish that fortune may distinguish him as 
one of her favourites. I am convinoed that he will do 
everything that prudence and valour shall suggest to add 
to the success of our arms, and for reducing Quebec to our 
possession. Should ho not be able to accomplish so desir- 
able a work with the forces he has, I flatter myself that it 
will be effected when General Montgomery joins him. and 
our conquest of Canada will be complete.” 

Certain passages of Schuyler’s letters, however, gave 
•him deep concern, wherein that general complained of the 
embarrassments and annoyances he had experienced from 
the insubordination of the army. “‘Habituated to order,” 
said he, “I cannot without pain see that disregard of dis- 
cipline, confusion, and inattention, which reign so generally 
fti this quarter, and<?I am determined to retire. (Jjf this 
rosohftibnT have advised Congress.” 

He had indeed don c e£so. In communicating to the Pre- 
sident of Congress the complaints of General 9 Montgomery 
and hie intention to retire, “ my sentiments,” said he, 
“ exactly coincide with his. I shall, with*bnft* do eve$- 
thing iifc my power to put a^finiehing strokg to the cam- 
paign, and make the best arrangement in my power, in 
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order to inuire success to the next. This done, I must beg 
leave to retire.” # 

Congress, however^ jvas too* well aware of his value 
readily to dispense with his services. Ilis letter produced 
a prompt resolution expressive of their high sense of his 
attentjpn and perseverance, “ which merited the thanks of 
the United Colonies.” • He had alleged his impaired healtji 
— they regretted the injuries it had sustained in the ser- 
vice, but begged he would not insiSt on a measure “ which 
would deprive America of the benefits of his zeal and 
abilities, and rob him of the honour of completing the 
work he had so happily begun.” 

What, however, produced a greater effect upon Schuyler 
than any encomium or entreaty on the part of Congress, 
were tfie expostulations of Washington, inspired by strong 
friendship and kindred sympathies. “I am exceedingly 
sorry,” writes the latter, “ to find you so much embarrassed 
by the disregard of discipline, confusion, and want of 
order among the troops, as to have occasioned you to 
mention to Congress an inclination to retire. I know that 
your complaints are too well founded, but would willingly 
hope that nothing will induce you to quit the service. 
* * * I have met with difficulties of the same sort, 
and such as I never expected, but they mu^t be home 
with. The cause we are engaged in is so just and righteous, 
that we must try to rise superior to every obstacle in its 
support ; and, therefore, I beg that you will not think of 
resigning, unless you have carried your application to 
Congress too far to recede.” 

And in another lettqr he makes a jtill stronger appeal to 
his patriotism. “ I 'am sorry that you and General Mont- 
gomery \S fime to quit the service. Let me ask you, sir, 
when is / ne time for brave men to exert thcxrftelves in the 
cauf e of liberty and their country, if this is not ? Shoufd 
any difficulties that they may have to encounter at this 
important crisis deter them? <yOd lfliows there is not 
% difficulty, that you both very justly complain pf that 
I have not in an ^eminent degree experienced, that I am 
*not evory'day experiencing ; hut we must tear up against 
them, and/nake the best of mankind as they aip, since we 
cannot have them as we wish. Let me, therefore, conjure 
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you, and Mr. Montgomery, to lay aside such thoughts — 
as thoughts injurious to. yourselves, and extremely so to 
your country, which calls aloud ,fqr gentlemen of your 
ability.” ' 

This noble appeal went straight to the heart of Schuyler, 
and brought out a magnanimous reply. “ I do nqt hesi- 
tate,” writes he, “to answer my dear general’s^uestion in 
the affirmative, by deolaring that now or never is the time 
for every virtuous American to exert himself in the cause 
of liberty and his country and that it is become a duty 
cheerfully to sacrifice the sweets of domestic felicity to 
attain the honest and glorious end America has in view.” 

In the same letter ho reveals in confidence the true cause 
of his wish to retire from an official station ; it was the 
annoyance he had suffered throughout the campaign from 
sectional prejudice and jealousy. “ I could point out par- 
ticular persons of rank in the army,” writes he, “ who 
have frequently declared that the general commanding in 
this quarter ought to be of the colony from whence the 
majority of the troops came. But it is not from opinions 
or principles of individuals that I have drawn the following 
conclusion, that troops from the colony of Connecticut 
will not bear with r, general from another polony ; it is 
from the drily and common* conversation of all ranks of 
people from that colony, both in and out of the army, and 
I assure you that I sincerely lament that people of so 
much public virtue should be actuated by such an unbe- 
coming jealousy founded on such a narrow principle.” 
Having made this declaration, he adds, “ Although I 
frankly own that I fed a resentment, yet I shall continue 
to sacrifice it to a nobler object, the weal of that country 
in which I have drawn the breath of life , resolved ever to 
sfeek, with ffnwearied assiduity, for opportunities to fulfil 
my duty to it,” < t 

It is with* pride f we have quoted so frequently the cor- 
respondence of these champions of our Revolution, as 
it lays open their hearts, and shows the lofty patriotism 
by which they, were animated. * 

A letter from John Adams to General Thomas alleges^ 
as one capse of Schuyler’s unpopularity with, the eastern 
troops, the “ politeness ” shown by him to Canadian and 
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British pryoners ; which “enabled them and their minis- 
terial* friends to impose upon him*” 1 
The “politeness, 4n* fact, was that noble courted^ which 
a high-minded soldier extends* towards a captive foe. If 
his courtesy was imposed upon, it only prbved that, inca- 
pable* of dpuble-dealing himself, he suspected it not in 
others. Ail generous natures are liable to imposition, 
their warm impulses being too cpiick for selfish dhution. 
It is the cold, the calculating, and the mean, whose dis- 
trustful wariness is never taken in. 


CHAPTEKLII. 

Difficulties in filling up the Army— The Connecticut Troops persist in 
going home— Their reception there — Timely arrival of spoils in the 
Camp — Putnam and the Prize Mortar — A Maraud by Americans — 
Rebuked by Washington — Correspondence of Washington with Gene- 
ral Howe about the treatment of Ethan Allen— Fraternal zeal of 
Levi Allen— Treatment of General Prescott— Preparations to bom- 
bard Boston — Battery at Lechmere’s Point— Prayer of Putnam for 
Powder. 

The forming even of the skeleton of an army under the 
new regulations had been a work of infinite difficulty — to 
fill it up was still more difficult. The first bprst of revo- 
lutionary zeal had passed away; enthusiasm had been 
chilled by the inaction and monotony of a long encamp- 
ment ; an encampment, moreover, destitute of those com- 
forts which, in experienced warfare, are provided by ft 
well-regulated commissariat. The troops had suffered 
privations of every kind, want of tfuel, clothing, provi- 
sions. They looked forward with dismay to the ngours of 
winter, and longed for their rustic homes and their family 
firesides. * • 

Apprehending that some of * them would incline to go 
home when the time of their enlistment expired, Wash- 
ington summoned the general officers af head-quarters, and 
invited a delegation of the General Court tp be present, to 
ado{ft measures for the defence and support of the lines. 
•The tesult of their deliberations was an order that three 
thousand <jf the minute men and militia of Massachusetts 

. 1 Letter-Book of Gen. Thomas. MS. 
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and two thousand from New Hampshire, should* be at" 
Cambridge by the 10th of December, to relieve the Con- 
necticut regiments, and supply the deficiency that would 
be caused by their departure, and by the absence of others 
on furlough. t 

With this arrangement the Connecticut troops* were 
made acquainted, and, as the time of most of them would 
not be # out before the lQJh, they were ordered to remain in 
camp until relieved. Their officers assured Washington 
that he need apprehend no ‘defection on the part of their 
men — they would not leave the lines. The officers them- 
selves were probably mistaken in their opinion of their 
men, for, on the 1st of December, inany of the latter, some 
of whom belonged to Putnam’s regiment, resolvecj to go 
home immediately. Efforts were made to prevent them, 
but in vain; several earned off with them their arms and 
ammunition. Washington sent a list of their names to 
Governor Trumbull. “I submit it to your judgment,” 
writes he, “ whether an example should not be made of 
these men, who have deserted the cause of their country 
at this critical juncture, when the enemy are receiving 
reinforcements ?” 

We anticipate the reply of^Govemor Trumbull, received 
several days subsequently. *“ The late extraordinary and 
reprehensible conduct of some of the troops of this colony,” 
writes he, “ impresses me, and the minds of many of our 
people, with great surprise and indignation, since the 
treatment they met with, and the order and request made 
to them were so reasonable, and apparently necessary for 
the defence of our coihmon causer ard f safety of our rights 
and privileges, for which they freely engaged.” 

We will here add, that the homeward-bound warriors 
seem to have run the gauntlet along the road ; for their 
conduct on quitting ttfe army drew upon them suoh indig- 
nation tLat ’they cojild hardly get anything to eat on their 
journey, and when they# arrived at home they met 4 with 
such a reception (to the credit of the Connecticut womed 
be it recorded.), that many were soon dispqpeil. to retun^ 
again to the camp. 1 • 

1 See LettSr of Gen. Greene to Samuel Ward. Am* ArcL 4th Seriea, 
▼ol. iv. 
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OnJJie very day after the departure homeward of these 
troops, ana while it was feared* their example would be 
contagious, a long, ♦lumbering train of waggons, laden 
with ordnance and military stores, and deoorated with 
flags, came wheeling into the camp, escorted by continental 
troops an<| country militia. They were part of the cargo 
of a 4 large* brigantine laden with munitions of war, cap- 
tured and sent in to Cape Ann f by the schooners* Lee,’ 
Captain Manly, one of the cruisers sent out by Wash- 
ington. “ Such universal jby ran through the whole 
camp,” writes an officer, “ as if each one grasped a victory 
in his own hands.” 

Besides the ordnance Captured, there were *two thousand 
stand pi arms, one hundred thousand flints, thirty thou- 
sand round shot, and thirty-two tons of musket-balls. 

“ Surely nothing,” writes Washington, '* evor came 
more apropos .” 

It was indeed a cheering incident, and was eagerly turned 
to account. Among the ordnance was a huge brass mortar 
of a new construction, weighing near three thousand 
pounds. It was considered a glorious trophy, and there 
was a resolve to christen it. Mifflin, Washington’s secre- 
tary, suggested the name. The in<*rtar was fixed in a 
bed, old Putnam mounted it, ’dashed on it a battle of rum, 
and gave it the name of Congress. The shouts which 
rent the air were heard in Boston. When the meaning 
of them was explained to the British, they observed, that 
** should their expected reinforcements arrive in time, the 
rebels would pay dear in the spring for all their petty 
triumphs.” # # * f 

With Washington this transient gleam of nautical suc- 
cess was soon overshadowed by the conduct of the cruisers 
he had sent to the St. Lawrerfce. Failing t<f intercept tfce 
brigantines, the object of their cruise, they landed on the 
island oft St. TTohns, plundered the house of the governor 
and several private dwellings, ai#T brought off three of the 
‘principai inhabitants prisoners, one of whom, Mr. Call- 
heck, jwasjpiysident of the council, and ac^ad as governor. 

These gentlemen made a memorial to Washington of 
this 'soamjplous maraud. *0e instantly ordered J;he restora- 
tion of the effects which had been pillaged ; of his conduct 
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towards the gentlemen personally, we may judge Jby the 
following note addressed -to him by Mr. Callback ♦ 

“ I Should ill deserve the generous treatment which 
your excellency has been pleased to show me had I not the 
gratitude to acknowledge so great p favour. I cannot 
ascribe any part of it to my owfa merit, but iqpst impute 
the whole to the philanthropy and humane disposition that 
so trufy characterize General Washington. Be so "obliging, 
therefore, as to accept the only return in my power, that 
of my most grateful thanks.’'* 1 
Shortly after the foregoing occurrence, information was 
received of the indignities which had been heaped upon 
Colonel Ethan Allen, when captured at Montreal by 
General Prescott, who, himselff was now a prisonei;in the 
hands of the Americans. It touched Washington on a 
point on which he was most sensitive and tenacious, the 
treatment of American officers when captured; and pro- 
duced the following letter from him to General Howe : — 

“ Sir, — Wo have just been informed of a circumstance 
which, were it not so well authenticated, I should scarcely 
think credible. It is, that Colonel Allen, who with his 
small party, was defeated and made prisoner near Mon- 
treal, has been treated/without regard to decency, humanity, 
or the rules® of war ; that he* has been thrown into irons, 
and suffers all the hardships inflicted upon common felons. 

“ I think it my duty, sir, to demand, and do expect from 
you, an eclairoissement on this subject. At the same time, 
I'flatter myself, from the character which Mr. Howe bears, 
as, a man of honour, gentleman, and soldier, that my de- 
mand will meet with* his approbation^. I must take the 
liberty, also, of informing you. that I shall consider your 
silence as a confirmation of the report, and further assur- 
ing you, that - whatever treatment Colonel Allen receives, 
whatever fate he undergoes, such exactly shall be 4he 
treatment tittd fate Brigadier Prescott, now m ofir hands. 

The law of retaliation is not only justifiable in the eyes of 
God and man, but absolutely a duty, which, in Qur present* 
oircumstances,*we owe to our relations, friend^, a^d fellow- 0 
citizens. • 


1 Sharks. Washington’s Writings, vol. iii. p. 194. 
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“ Pe^mitj me to add, sir, that we have all here the 
highest regard and reverence for your great personal 
qualities and attainments, and 1 the Americans in\eneral 
esteem it as not the least of their misfortunes, that the 
name of Howe, a najne so dear to them, should appear at 
the head o£ the catalogue of the instruments employed by 
a wicked ministry for their destruction. ,, » 

General Howe felt acutely the sorrowful reproach Sn the 
latter part of the letter. It was a reiteration of what had 
already been expressed by ’Congress ; in the present 
instance it produced irritation, if we may judge from the 
reply 

“ Sm, — In answer to your letter, I am to acquaint you 
that my command does not extend to Canada. Not having 
any aocounts therein the name of Allen is mentioned, 1 
cannot give you the smallest satisfaction upon the subject 
of your letter. But trusting : Major-general Carleton’s 
conduct will never incur censure upon any occasion, I 
am to conclude in the instance of your inquiry, that he 
has not forfeited his past pretensions to decency and 
humanity. . . • 

M It is with regret, considering the character you have 
always maintained among your friends, as a gentleman oi 
the strictest honour and delicacy, that I find caAse to resent 
a sentence in the conclusion of your letter, big with invec- 
tive against my superiors, and insulting to myself, which 
should obstruct any further intercourse botween us. I am. 
sir, <fcc.” 

In transmitting a copy of his letter to the President et 
Congress, Washington observed ; “ My reason for pointing 
out Brigadier-general Prescott as the object who is to 
suffer for Mr. Allen’s fate, is, that by letters from General 
Schuyler and copies of letters from General Montgomery Id 
S cHbyler, I am given to understand that Prescott is the 
cause of Allens sufferings. I thought it best t5Ue decisive 
on the occasion, as did the gefierals whom I consulted 
thereon.” • * 

i For the jsato of continuity we will anticipate a few facts 
connected with the story of Ethan # Allen. Within a few 
weeks aftejp the preceding # correspondence, Washington re- 
ceived a letter from Levi Allen, a brother to the colonel, 
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and of like enterprising and enthusiastic character. «Jt was 
dated from Salisbury in* Connecticut ; and enolosed affi- 
davits <ff the harsh trcatfinjAt his b?o4her had experienced, 
and of his being confined on board of the Gaspee,*" with a 
bar of iron fixed to one of his legs and iron to his hands.” 
Levi was bent upon effecting his ‘deliverance, aid the mode 
proposed was in unison with the bold but wild schemes 
of th# colonel. We quote his crude, but characteristic 
letter . — 

“ Have some thoughts o£ going to England incognito , after 
my brother, but am not positively certain he is sent there, 
though believe ho is. Bog your excellency will favour me 
with a line, And acquaint mo if any intelligence concerning 
him, and if your excellency please, your opinion of the ex- 
pediency of going after him, and whether ybur excellency 
would think proper to advance any money for that purpose, 
as my brother was a man blessed with more fortitude than 
fortune. Your excellency may think, at fiist thought, I 
can do nothing by going to England; 1 feel as if I could 
do a great deal, by raising a mob in London, bribing the 
jailer, or by getting into some servile employment with the 
jailer, and over-faithfulness make myself master of the key, 
or at least be able today my hand on it some right. I beg 
your excellency will countenance my going; can muster 
more than one hundred pounds, my own pioperty ; shall 
regard spending that no more than one copper. Your ex- 
cellency must know Allen was not only a brother, hut a 
real* friend that stioketh closer than a brother.” 

« In a postscript he adds, 41 Cannot live without going to 
England, if my brother is sent thbio ” v 

In reply, Washington intimated a belief that the colonel 
had been seijt to England, but discountenanced Levi’s wild 
project of following him thither ; as there was no proba- 
bility of its success, aMd he would be running himself *into 
danger 'tfuthout a, prospect of rendering service to his 
brother. vr 

The measure of retaliation mentioned in Washington's 
letter to How was actually meted out by Congress on thf 
arrival of General Prescott an Philadelphia. He was ordered 
few dose confinement in the jail * though notpirtpj ft* 
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of ill health, and was treated by some Philadelphia families 
with lamented hospitality. 1 • 

At the time of therforegoing^cotrespondence with Howe, 
Washington was earnestly' occupied preparing works for the 
bombardment of Boston, should that measure be resolved 
upon .by Congress. * General Putnam, in the preceding 
month, haa taken possession in the night of Cobble Hill 
without molestation from the enemy, though a commanding 
eminence ; and in two days had constructed a work, which, 
from its strength, was nalnod Putnam’s impregnable 
fortress. 

He was now engaged on another work on Lcchmere 
Point, to be connected with the works at Cobble Hill by a 
bridge ^thrown across Willis’s Creek, and a covered way. 
Lechmere Point is immediately opposite the north part of 
Boston ; and the 4 Scarborough’ ship-of-war was anchored 
near it. Putnam availed himself of a dark and foggy day 
(Deo. 17), to commence operations, and broke ground with 
four hundred men, at ten o’clock in tho morning, on a hill 
at the Point. 44 The mist,” says a contemporary account, 
44 was so great as to prevent the enemy from discovering 
what he was about until near ‘twelve o’clock, when it 
cleared up, #nd opened to their view our whole party at 
the Point, and another at the* causeway throwing a bridge 
over the creek. The 4 Scarborough,* anchored off the Point, 
poured in a broadside. The enemy from Boston threw 
shells. The garrison at Cobble Hill returned fire. Our 
men were obliged to decamp from the Point, but the Work 
was resumed by the brave old general at night.” • 

On the next morayig? a cannonade from Cobble Hill 

1 Thomaa Walker, a merchant of Montreal, who, accused of traitorous 
dealings with the Americans, had been thrown intj^ prison duryig 
Prescott’s sway, and his country-house burnt down, undertook *a 
jouigLey to Philadelphia in the depth of winter, when he understood 
the generaUwas if captive there, trusting to obtain satisfeftiSn for his 
Hl-treatment. To his great surprise, hafioundFMr. Prescott lodged in 
die best tavern of the place, walking or riding at large through Phila- 
delphia and Busks Counties, feasting with gentlemdh of the fifst rank 
in the province, and keeping a levee for the reoeptiogeof the grandees, 
tn cOn*equehoeof which unaccountable phenomena, and the little 
prospect of Lis obtaining any adequate redress in the present , unsettled 
; pnttn Sir.; Walker has returned to Mfttreah-^Asv 

' w>i ir„ 1178: - ; V ' 
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obliged tbe 4 Scarborough 9 to weigh anohor, and drop down 
below the ferry ; and General Heath was dotaihed with a 
party oilmen to carry on*h$ work which Putnam had com- 
menced. The enemy resumed their firo. Sentinels were 
placed to give notice of a shot or shell ; the men would 
crouch down or dodge it, and continue on with their, work. 
The fire ceased in the afternoon, and Washington visited 
the hill accompanied by several officers, and inspected the 
progress of the work. It was to consist of two redoubts, 
on one of which was to be a mortar battery. There was, as 
yet, a deficiency of ordnance ; but the prize mortar was to 
be mounted which Putnam had recently christened , 44 The 
Congress.” -From the spirit with which the work Was 
earned on, Washington trusted that it would soon be com- 
pleted, “and then,” said he, “if we have pc-wder to sport 
with, and Congress gives the word, Boston can be bom- 
barded from this point.” 

For Several days the labour at the works was continued , 
the two redoubts were thrown up, and a covered way was 
constructed loading down to the bridge. All this was 
done notwithstanding the continual fire of the enemy. The 
letter of a British officer k gives his idea of the efficiency of 
the work. ^ 

“The rebels for some days past have been erecting a 
battery on Phipps* Farm. The new constructed mortar 
taken on board the ordnance brig, we are told, will be 
mounted upon it, and we expect a warm salute from the 
shells, another part of that vessel’s cargo ; so that, in spite 
of her capture, we are likely to bo complimented with the 
contents of her lading.’* * 

“If the rebels can complete thei£* battery, this town 
will be on fire about, our ears a few hours after; all our 
Holdings b&ng of wood, ot* a mixture of brick and wood- 
work. Had the rebels erected their battery on the other 
side of*t®i ,, town, *at Dorchester, the admiral and all his 
booms would have madbetho first blaze, and the burning of 
the town would have followed. If we cannot* destroy the 
rebel battery iby our guns, we must march ojit and take it 
sword in hand.” 1 

Putnamc/ anticipated great e Scots from thi^ u work, and 
especially from his grand mortar, “ The Congress.” Shells 
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thore were in abundance for a bombardment; the only 
thing Ranting was a supply of powder. One of the officers, 
writing of the unus^aj mildness of the winter, observes: 
“ Everything thaws here excedrold Put. Ho is still as haid 
as ever, crying out for ponder — powder — powder. Ye 
gods, give us powdef ! ” • 


CHAPTER All. 

» 

Mount Vernon in Danger — Mrs. Washington invited to the Camp — 
Lund Washington, the General's Agent — Terms on which he Berves 
— Instructed to keep up the hospitality of the hous*— Journey of 
Mrs. Washington to Camp — Her Equipage and Liveries — Arrival at 
Camp — Domestic Affairs at Head-quarters — Gaieties in Camp — A 
Brawl *iet ween JRound-jackets and Rifle-shirts. 

Amid the Various concerns of the war, and the multiplied 
perplexities of the camp, the thoughts of Washington con- 
tinually reverted to his home on the banks of the Potomac. 
A constant correspondence was kept up between him and 
his agent, Mr. Lund Washington, who had charge of his 
various estates. The general gave clear and minute direc- 
tions as to their management, arid tho agent rendered as 
clear and mipiite returns of everything that had been done 
in consequence. * « 

According to recent accounts, Mount Vernon had been 
considered in danger. Lord Dunmore was exercising 
martial law in the Ancient Dominion, and it was feared that 
the favourite abode of the “ rebel commander-in-chief** 
would be marked out for hostility, and that the enemy 
might land from theij ships in the* Potomac, and lay it 
waste. Washington's brother, John Augustine, had en- 
treated Mrs. Washington to leave it. The people of Lou- 
doun had advised her to seek refuge beyond thif Blue Kidgft, 
&nd % had offered to send a guard to* escort her. She had 
declined the offer, not considering herself in danger? Lund 
Washington was equally free from* apprehensions on the 
s&bject. “ Jjord Dunmore,** writes he, u will hardly him- 
Belf venture up this river, nor do I believe lu» will send on 
ftiat errarct. You may depend I will •be watchful, and upon 
the least alum persuade lie* to move.” • 

Though iilive to everything concerning Mount Vernon. 
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Washington agreed with them in deeming it in no present 
danger of molestation by the enemy. Still he ( felrfor the 
loneliness of Mrs. Washington’s sitiiation, heightened as it 
must be by anxiety on hia Vwn account. On taking com- 
mand of the army, he had leld out a prospect to her, that 
he would rejoin her at home in the autumn ; there was now 
^probability of his being detained before Boston all winter. 
He mote to her, therefore, by express, in November, 
inviting her to join him at the camp. Ho at the same time 
wrote to Lund Washington, Engaging his continued services 
as an agent. This person, though bearing the same name, 
and probably of the same stock, does not appear to have 
been in any near degreo of relationship. Washington’s 
letter to him gives a picture of his domestic policy 

“ I will engage for the year coming, and the year fol- 
lowing, if these troubles and my absence continue, that 
your wages shall be standing and certain at the highest 
amount that any one year’s crop has produced you yet, I 
do not offer this as any temptation to induce you to go on 
more cheerfully in prosecuting those schemes of mine. I 
should do injustice to you were I not to acknowledge, that 
your conduct has ever Appeared to me above everything 
sordid; but I offer it in consideration of the, great charge 
you have upon your hands, and my entire dependence upon 
your fidelity and industiy. 

“ It is the greatest, indeed it is the only comfortable 
reflection I enjoy on this score, that my business is in the 
hands of a person concerning whose integrity I have not a 
ijoubt, and on whose care I can rely. Were it not for this, 
I should feel very unhappy on account of the situation of 
my affairs. But I am persuaded you Vill do for me as you 
would for yourself.” 

,• The foil# *ing were his noble directions concerning 
Mount Yemen : — c - 

" LA hospitality of the house with** respect to the 
poor be kept up. let "to one go hungry away. If auy f of 
this kind of people should be in want of com, f , supply mein 
necessities, provided it does not encourage them to idle- 
ness ; and I have no objection to your giving my money id 
charity tefcthe amount of forty fir fifty pounds e, 
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objection is- that it is my desire it should be done. You 
are to tonsiaer that neither myself nor wife is now in the 
way to do those goodt>ffices.” L 9 

Mrs. Washington came on with her own carriage and 
horses, accompanied by her son, Mr. Custis, and his wife. 
She travelled by very easy stages, partly on account of the 
badness of the roads, partly out of regard to the horses, Of 
which Washington was always very careful, and Vhioh 
were generally remarkable for beauty and excellence. 
Escorts and guards of honour attended her from place to 
place, and she was detained some time at Philadelphia, by 
the devoted attention of the inhabitants. 

Her arrival at Cambridge was a glad event'in the army. 
Incidental mention is made of the equipage in which she 
appeared there! A chariot and four, with black postilions 
in scarlet and white liveKes. It has been suggested that 
this was an English style of equipage, derived from the 
Fairfaxes ; but in truth it was a style still prevalent at 
that day in Virginia. 

It would appear that dinner invitations to head-quarters, 
were becoming matters of pride .and solicitude. “I am 
muoh obliged to you,” writes Washington to Beed, “ for 
the hints respecting the jealousies whfbh you say are gone 
abroad. I cannot charge myself with incivility, or what, 
in my opinion, is tantamount, ceremonious civility to gen- 
tlemen of this colony ; but if such my conduot appears, 1 
will endeavour at a reformation ; as I can assure you, m3; 
dear Beed, that I wish to walk in such a line as will give 
most general satisfaction^ You know that it was my wish 
at first to invite a certain number of the gentlemen of this 
colony every day to dinner, but unintentionally we some- 
how or other missed of it. I{ this has givqp. rise to the 
jealousy, I can only say that I am vejy sorry for it; at th8 
same tune I e£d, that it was rather owjng to japttention, 
or more jhroperly, too much attention* to other matters, 
Which caused me to neglect it.” 

And in another letter: — * 

• “ My constant attention to the great adfi perplexing 
objects which continually .arise to my view, absorbs att 
lesser eonsfleiatione ; and, indeed, scarcely allBws me to 
leflegt that there is such a body as the General Court of < 
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this colony, but when I am reminded of it by a^committee; 
nor C&3 I, upon recollection, discover in what instance I 
have been inattentive to^ir slightefi them. They could 
not surely conceive that thdre was a propriety in unbosom* 
ing the secrets of the army xo them . *that it was necessary 
to ask their opinion in throwing up an intrdnohnipnt or 
forming a battalion. It must bo, therefore, what I before 
hintoa to you ; and hoW to remedy it I hardly Imow, 1 
am acquainted with few of the members, never go out of 
my own lines, nor see any of them in them.* 4 

The presence of Mrs. Washington soon relieved the 
general from this kind of perplexity. She presided at 
head-quarters with mingled dignity and affability. We 
have an anecdote or two of the internal affairs of head- 
quarters, furnished by the descendant of one who was an 
occasional inmate there. 

Washington had prayers morning and evening, and was 
regular in his attendance at the church in which he was a 
communicant. On one occasion, for want of a clergyman, 
the episcopal service was read by Colonel William Palfrey, 
one of Washington’s aides-de-camp ; who substituted <a 
prayer of his own composition in place of the one formerly 
offered up for the kfng. . * 

Not lon£ after her arrival in camp, Mrs. Washington 
claimed to keep twelfth-night in due style as the anniver- 
sary of her wedding. “ The general,” sayB the samo infor- 
mant, “ was somewhat thoughtful, and said he was afraid he 
must refuse it.” His objections were overcome, and twelfth- 
dight and the wedding anniversary Mrere duly celebrated. 

There seems to have been moJe* conviviality at the 
quarters 6f some of the other generals ; their time and 
minds were*? less intensely engrossed by anxious cares, 
Having only their individual departments to attend to. 
Adjutamt^operal ^iimin’s house appears te have been a 
gay one. “ He was a* (nan of education, ready** apprehen- 
sion, and brilliancy,” says Oraydon; “had spent some 
time in Europe, particularly in France, and was very easy 
of access, with the manners of genteel li£e% though occ& 
sionally evolving those of the Qjiaker.” 1 

Graydo&'s Memoirs, p. 154. 
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Mrs# Adjuns gives an account of an evening party at 
his hfluse. “I was» very politely entertained and noticed 
by the generals,” wrilte* she, “ more especially General Lee, 
who was very urgent for me/ to tarry in town, and dine 
with him and the ladies present at Hobgoblin Hall ;* but 1 
excused myself. The general determined that I should 
not only be acquainted with him, but with his companions 
toe; ancT therefore placed a chair* before me, into Vhich 
he ordered Mr. Spada (his dog) to mount, and present his 
paw to me for a better acquaintance. I oould not do 
otherwise than accept it.” 1 

John Adams, likewise, gives us a picture of festivities 
at head-quarters, where he was a visitant on*fche recess of 
Congress. 

“I dined fit; Colonel Mifflin’s with the general (Wash- 
ington) and lady, and a vast collection of other company, 
among whom were six or seven sachems and warriors of 
the French Caughnawaga Indians, with their wives and 
children. A savage feast they made of it ; yet were very 
polite in the Indian style. I was introduced to them by 
the general as one of the grand ^council at Philadelphia, 
which made them prick up their ears. They came and 
shook hands*with me.” 8 , % 

While giving these familiar scenes and oc&irrences at 
£ie camp, we are tempted to subjoin one furnished from 
ib* manuscript menioir of an eye-witness. A large party 
of Virginia riflemen, who had recently arrived in camp, 
were strolling about Cambridge, and viewing the collegiate 
buildings, now turned into barracks. Their half-Indiah 
equipments, and fringed *and ruffiea hunting garbs, pro* 
voked the merriment of some troops from Marblehead, 
chiefly fishennen and sailors, jvho thought qpthing equal 
to the round jacket and trousers. # A bantering ensued 
between thenfc There was snow upop the jgpipid, and 
snowballs 1 began to fly when joljes wore wanting. The 
parties waxed warm with the contest. They closed and 
eanfe to blows ; both sides were reinforced* and in a little 

• • ** 

* Letters of Mr. Adams, vol. L p. 85. 

• Adams' letters, vol. ii. p. 89. Adams adds, that thy made him 
“ low bows and scrapes" — a kind of homage never paid by an Indian 
warrpr. 
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while at least a thousand were at fisticuffs, an jl there was 
a tumult in the camp worthy of the days of Homer. 1 “ At 
this junoture,” writes our#unforma!n^ “ Washington made 
his appearance, whether lW accident or design I never 
knew; I saw none of his aides with him; his black ser- 
vant just behind him mounted. He threw the bridle of 
Hk own horse into his servant’s hands, sprang from his 
seat, fushed into the thickest of the meke, seized two tall 
brawny riflemen by the throat, keeping them at arm’s- 
length, talking to and shaking them.” 

As they were from his own province, he may have felt 
peculiarly responsible for their good conduct; they were 
engaged, too! in one of those sectional brawls which were 
his especial abhorrence; his reprimand must, therefore, 
have been a vehement one. He was commanding in his 
serenest moments, but irresistible in his bursts of indigna- 
tion. On the present occasion, we are told, his appearance 
and strong-handed rebuke put an instant end to the tumult. 
The combatants dispersed/ in all directions, and in less 
than three minutes none remained on the ground but the 
two he had collared. * 

The veteran who records this exeroise of military autho- 
rity, seems at a loss *which most to admire, the simplicity 
of the process or the vigour with which it was administered. 
♦‘Here,” writes he, “bloodshed, imprisonments, trials by 
court-martial, revengeful feelings between the different 
corps of the army, were happily prevented by the physical 
and mental energies of a single person, and the only 
dkmage resulting from the fierce encounter was, a few torn 
hunting frocks and round jackets!” K i 

1 From memoranda written at an advanced age, by the late Hon. 
Israel Trask ; \fho, when but ter^ years old, was in the camp at Cam- 
bridge with his father, who was a lieutenant. 
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